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Che Foening Post 





In politics Zhe Evening Post is absolutely independent. It 
stands in general for economy in national administration, tariff 
reform, civil-service reform, the industrial development of the 
United States, and unity, reciprocity, and broadening trade with 
other nations. In its news, as well as in its editorial columns, it 
strives to be dignified, straightforward, and accurate; publishing 
all the news of the day, but eschewing sensationalism. 


The literary features of Zhe Evening Post are of the very highest 
order and its comments on new books are widely quoted both in 
this country and in Europe. 


Its college news is particularly full, and educational questions re- 
ceive attention that is not accorded them in any other newspaper, 


**No American paper has a higher reputation than The Evening Post of New 
York for courage, honesty, and intellectual force.’”"—London Daily News. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: 9.00 per year, postpaid, in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico; 75 cents per month; $15.00 per year, postpaid, to for- 
eign countries included in the Universal Postal Union. 


_ BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 




















$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best 
advantage ? 


Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 
per year. Sums of this size can be safely 
invested in only a few ways, usually at a low 
rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 


by means of which you and your family will 
obtain Immediate Protection by a sum 
many times larger than your deposit, and at 
the same time secure a profitable and abso- 
lutely safe investment. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Renee: THE PRUDENTIAL "sais 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. 
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Paser Peiiennia Co. 


A8 Canal Street, Boston, 


NEAR NORTHERN UNION R.R. STATION. 


(Take Subway Car to Haymarket Square.) 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


..eotudents’ Furniture... 








RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 


No charge for delivery or setting up in rooms at Harvardee—_--. 
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Student’s Bedroom. 


View of student’s chamber, showing white enameled bed, with brass trimmings and draped 
canopy. Oval mirror bureau, iron washstand, wardrobe, easy chair, and clothes-pole. 
The bed, bureau, and washstand are finished in white enamel to correspond, and the effect is very 
fine. 
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Student’s Study Room. 


Showing nine-drawer library table, standing bookcase, revolving bookcase, on casters, that can be 
moved to any part of the room, leather couch, reclining chair, desk chair with screw and spring seat, 
and window seat or couch upholstered as desired in any quality of goods. Screens to temper light or 
shut off draughts. Easels in brass or wood. 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ ~ ~ BOSTON. 














COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 5337 B. 
Study Desk. 
42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 


Best grade of kiln-dried oak, fine polish finish. Sliding 
tablet over pedestal drawers; bottom drawer partitioned. 


$8.50. 
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No. 68 H. 


Flat-Top Desk. In Oak. 


4 ft. long, 27 in. wide. 


Centre drawer, raised panels, sliding shelves over side drawers, hardwood writing bed, casters. 
Solid quartered oak, thoroughly constructed, nicely finished. 


$13.50. 
No. 75 H. 


Five = Drawer Desk. 


42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 





Solid oak, paneled ends. Sliding tablet over drawers. 


$10. <a = Y 


——=SSS= 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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High Reti-Too Desk, Solid 
High a Desk. Arms. 


No. 9551 B. 50 In. long. No. 72H. 42 in. long, 32 in. deep. 


+ 


sige owing Arms, $29. $16.50. 


Solid quartered oak, raised panels. 


With Solid Arms, $25. A well constructed oak desk, solid, plain, and 
No. 180 C. CHAIR. inexpensive. Good finish and complete interior 
Seat and back upholstered in heavy leather. arrangement. 


Screw and spring seat. 


















No. 3811 C. 


Study Table. 






No. 1353 C. No. 265 C. 


Oak Screw The 
and Spring ‘* Back 
Chair. Bracer.”’ 


po ag So). The most comfort-} 
eather seat 
aah ti able desk or study 


chair ever devised: 


No. 1744 C. 
Seat and back up- 
tay yg sn holstered in leather. 


Cane seat, 8.5 Oak, : ; 
Leather seat, 10.00) Mahogany, . 1.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 





48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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_ COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 










a= No. 6387 B. No. 7398 B. 


W Desk Chair. Desk Chair. 
CANE SEAT: 

Oak, ... $5.50 Oak, cane seat 

Mahogany, . 8.00 and back, $10.00 

| LEATHER SEAT: Oak, leather seat 

BOK, ons a HOO and back, 815.00 

ag Mahogany, . 10.00 
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Nos 11716: No. 24H. 
Screw and Sprin ° 
‘. CHAIR. = Arm Chair. 


Solid wood seat. 





Solid wood seat. 











Oak, . ... $10.50 Oak, .. . $8.00 
Mahogany, . 14.00 Mahogany, 11.50 
No. 71 H. 














High Roll=-Top Desk. 
Solid Arms. 


Fifty inches long, 32 inches deep. _ Plain 
materials, thorough construction, good finish. ¢-= 
The best and most value ever offered in a fj! == == 
roll-top desk. aH UM Bin anise r 

' i iy 
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Oak, $18. No. 71 H. 














PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 





COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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Imported Turkish Tabourets. 
$12 to $30. 


A large line of tabourets in 
oak, maple, birch, and mahog- 
any finish and solid mahogany, 
ranging in price from $1.75 to 
10 














| No. 3987 C. 


F ai Oe YO" GQ trcaygmeg, 
/f 
Study Table. 


ki Llladigy lah 
Golden Mahog. Fin. ve \ 
2 ft. 8in. x 2 ft. 2 in. $1200 $14 oO ey 


3ft.4in.x2ft.2in. 15.50 18.00 
3 ft. 8 in. x 2 ft. 4 in. 18.50 22.00 o a a 
4 ft. x2ft.6in. 21.00 4.00 free — 
uy a $4 
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Platform Rocker. 


Seat, back, and arms upholstered 


with finely tempered steel springs and . . 
best curled hair, making a luxurious Morris Chairs. 
seat. Many other patterns in leather 

Twenty Patterns from $ 10 to $40. 








and all hair froms:;) up. 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. ! 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 














COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 7157 C. 


Reading or Study Chair. 


Golden oak or mahogany finish, with seat and back upholstered in leather. The broad arms can 
be dropped to the sides of the chair when not in use. 


$34. 





























No. 466. No. 7162 C. 


Bookcase. ‘ ae 
Golden Oak, $25. Winged Arm Chair. 


This is a very popular pattern of swinging 
door bookcase. Each door is provided with a Upholstered in all hair, with spring seat and 


separate lock. The shelves are adjustable. This back. 


bookcase is a specialty with us, and we warrant 
it in every respect. Price in Denim, P29. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. | 
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Solid Oak 


Top 30 inches in diameter; 
when closed, 30 inches by 5 
inches. A great convenience. 
Can be folded and put away UY Je SLL 


when not in use. ca mH ‘ Se Men 
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No. 444. 


Bookcase. 























No. 479. 
Open Bookcase. 
Solid Oak, $5. 


This case is 5% feet high and has large book 














Three compartments, with sliding doors, sep- capacity. The top is guarded at the sides and 
arate locks, adjustable shelves. Heavy fluted back, and can be used for books or bric-a-brac. 
columns; selected stock; highest finish. Ornamental carving over beveled mirror in back. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 























COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. | 
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Revolving Bookcase. 
No. 2687 B. $8. 








Oak or mahogany finish. 















































No. 5835. Ye 
Study Table. _,” * 


In oak, stoutly built, 
nicely finished. - f 
Top 86 in. diam., $5.00 7 
5.50 


Top 42 in. diam., 
Top 48 in. diam., 6.0 





Mahogany Bookcase. 
$20. 


Adjustable shelves, glass door with lock, 
straight tapering legs, brass tipped. Many 
other styles at about this price. 


No. 4534 C. 


Revolving 
Bookcase 


With 
= Bookrest. 


=|) Oak, $850.88 


Sixteen otherstyles — 


} Se. = 



































PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 













COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Wernicke 
Flastic 
Bookcases. 


A System 
of Units. 


ERNICKE Elastic Bookcases consist 
of a series of small compartments, 
each ingeniously designed to interlock 

with another in vertical and horizontal arrange- 
ment. These, with suitable tops and bases, are 
the “ Units” of the system and are of different 
depths and heights to suit all sizes of books. 

They are made in a variety of grades to suit 
all requirements. The front of each compart- 
ment is provided with a dust-proof glass door, 
which at its upper corners hangs on movable 
pivots so that it opens outward and upward, 
either closing noiselessly by gravity when re- 
leased, or it can be pushed backwards, over the 
top of the books, entirely out of the way. 


Etastic, Dust Proof, Portable. 


HE elasticity of Wernicke Bookcases is 
their greatest feature. They exactly fit 
all libraries, large or small. 

Next is the advantage of always having clean 
books. The doors fit closely against jambs 
and are edged with felt along the top to ex- 
clude dust from the books. After removing or 
replacing a book the doors, unless pushed back, 
close by gravity when released, and can never 


remain open unintentionally. 


“CC” Door Units 
“C” Door Units 
“D” Door Units . 
“D” Door Units . 
“FE” Door Units 


Top Units for “E” 
3ase Units . 





PRICE LIST. 


Top Units for “C "or D” 


Every 
Feature 4 
eature ai 


of a 
Perfect 
Bookcase. 


The system 
contains every 
feature neces- 
sary in a perfect 
bookcase. 

They are& 
always the right 





size. 

They can be moved with the books in them. 

The doors do not warp, sag, or hang open. 

They are as convenient as an open shelf. 

They are not expensive, but in reach of all. 

They afford the best protection to books. 

As a rule books can be protected for a 
smaller sum, in proportion to cost, than almost 
any other thing of value; yet their care and 
protection is often inadequate. This was due 
largely to the fact that, previous to the advent 
of the “ Wernicke,” the market did not afford 
a really practical bookcase suited to the needs 
of growing libraries. 





Plain Quartered 


Inside Inside 


Depth | Height Antique or | Mahogany, 


Antique 


Inches. | Inches. eo ee. ONe el ne. iP 
8 9% | $2.25 $2.75 | $3.75 
8 11 2.50 3.00 1.00 
9% | 10% 2.50 OO 4.00 
9% | 12% 75 2.25 4.2 

12 13% 25 1.00 D0 

1.50 1.75 2.50 
OO Be Ay) , 25 
1.50 1.75 50 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 166 C. 
Rocker. 


Rattan seat and back. 
Broad arms, “long roll” rockers. 


$2.60. 











Oak Arm Chair. 


Cane seat and back, ..... $7.00 
Leather seat and back,. . . . 12.00 


TWO HUNDRED PATTERNS 
OF 


Fancy Chairs and 
Rockers. 


$2 to $20. 





~ 


No. 6386 B. 


Arm Chair. 


Cane seat, oak,' ¢3.95; mahogany,¢5.50 
Leather seat, oak,?-2; mahogany, 7.50 


PaiINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 6158 B. 7) 
Arm Chair. | 
‘*Windsor” Pattern. ‘a 
Ww ae: 


Oak, with solid wood seat. 


$2.25. 











No. 2109. 


| 
whee i = ats | | 
~~ || / 
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Chair. 


Golden oak or mahogany finish. : 
. tia, | a 
$ 1 8. i iF ' ) : ee a 























Solid Oak Chiffonier. 





$15. 
Desk attachment on arm, with drawer con- Large bevel mirror; three full-width drawers ; ) 
taining ink-well, pen compartment, etc. cupboard for medicines, shaving utensils, etc. 








PaINE FURNITURE Co. | 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - ~ BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





It is a lux- 
urious couch, 
a window 
seat, a cozy 
corner or 
what you 
please until 
night comes, 
and then it is 
a delightful 
bed, with Na- 
tional (not 
woven wire) 
spring and all- 
hair mattress, 
reversible, with valance to match covering on either side. 


Price complete, $15.50. 








AW 
















—— 


Medicine Cabinets. 
$1.50 to $10.50. 


Oak or Mahogany Finish. 





Folding Screens. 
$3.50 and upwards. 
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Dictionary Holders. 


Down Pillows. 


Warranted odorless. From!) cents upwards. Col- 
Oak, Cherry, and Mahogany. ored satine or Turkey red covers if desired. East 
India Pillows at $1.79 and upwards. Madagascar 


$4.25 to $6.75. Grass-Cloth Pillows, $2.20 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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White Enameled, Brass Trimmed Iron Beds. 
$4.50 to $19. 


The Largest Assortment in this Country. 


Light, strong, clean, compact, convenient, durable, beautiful, and inexpensive. 





























Brass Beds. 
$17 to $70. 


Forty styles, all sizes, made of heavy seamless brass tubing, highly lacquered. 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. | 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Pillows. 


We also make a specialty of pillows. We se- 
cure the finest quality of live geese feathers care- 
fully cured, and warranted absolutely hygienic 
and odorless. We guarantee satisfaction in this 
department. 











Mattresses. 






We ask the privilege of furnishing an esti- 
E ==, === SSS mate on any mattresses which you may desire. 
firey {mmm | Whatever price we submit will be based on 
ee = the understanding that we are to do the work 
on our own premises, using our own skilled workmen, under personal supervision. 
We never allow a mattress to be stuffed outside of our workrooms. By this means 
we are able to give our customers exactly what they order. 
We make a large variety of mattresses, using separately or in combination several 
qualities of curled hair, with fibre, husk, excelsior, wool, and a very elastic cotton. No 
firm in New England can compete with us in value offered at any given price. 





















Spring Beds. 


Half of the comfort of a bed lies in the springs; the other half in the mattress 
and pillows. 

We carry nearly every leading spring bed in the market. We offer customers a 
side-by-side choice of many patterns, with the advantages of full critical inspection. 
The prices range from $3.50 to $32. 

Bear in mind our position leaves us free to speak with perfect impartiality of the 
merits or defects of any spring. We are not the special selling agents of any one 
make, but carry them all in our large stock. 














sesore All Iron. National Spring. 

is wi 2 

ae tt oa Price, $4.75. 

rt-+ ae a : b T j 
+++ ttt No explanation is needed of a National 
LL. (tT t wire mattress. It has been favorably known 
rete + T for years, and has stood the test of time in 
TT Tar all forms of service. It is a thoroughly satis- 
8 factory, stoutly framed, and most comfortable 
ttt actory, stoutly framed, and most comfortable 
tnt toed wire mattress. 








Upholstered Springs. 
$10.50 upwards. 


These are a specialty with us, and make sleep 





luxurious and refreshing. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Golden Oak Chiffonier. 
$5.75. 


This is the most satisfactory chiffonier at a low cost which 
we have ever offered. There are three large, deep drawers, two 
medium drawers, a spacious closet, and a broad top with carved 
back. The drawers slide easily, and the chiffonier is mounted 










on light running casters. 














No. 4809. 

































































Golden Oak Chiffonier. 
No. 4920. $20. 


The mirror frame and standards are handsomely carved. The mirror can be adjusted 
at any angle. Five full width, deep drawers, each with separate lock, furnishing gener- 
ous storage capacity. Beautiful polish finish, heavy brass trimmings, stout casters. 
This is an exceptionally handsome design. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. | 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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No. 1651 C. 


Bureau. 
Golden Oak, $9.50. 


Beveled mirror, brass 
trimmings, separate locks, 
stout casters. 

Made specially for use 
with metallic bedstead. 








No. 9293 B. 


Bureau. 
Goiaen Oak, $16.50. 



































No. 4867. 


Chiffonier. 
Golden Oak, $8.50. 





Five drawers and large closet. The beveled mirror is unusually 


wide and is adjustable. Easy-running casters. 


Swell front, solid brass trim- 
mings, extra wide beveled mir- Remarkable value. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - ~ BOSTON. 
17 









COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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Clothes- 
trees. 


Oak, 


birch, maple, 


mahogany, 
and 















cost. 


$0.90 to $25. 


No one who has ever used a clothes-tree for 
three days will be without it for six times its 


18 
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white enamel, 








No. 4913. 


** Bachelor’s 
Chiffonier.” 


Oak, . 






i 


Mahogany, 






Many other patterns 
in our stock. 


i 
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Combination Toilet Cabinet. 
Oak, $14. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET,  - 


BOSTON. 
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No. 4942. 


Oak 
Shaving Stand. 
$14. 


Strongly constructed, fine- 
ly finished, velvet lined 
drawer in cupboard for 
razors. Mirror adjustable 
to any desired height or 
angle. 


(ll 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 8998 C. 
White Enameled 
Iron Washstand. 

$15. 


Including pail. 


Iron Washstand. 
$5.75. 


Compact and convenient. | 
Can be set in any corner of 
the room, and occupies but a 
trifling space. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





Couches. 


No. 7186 C couch, upholstered in all hair, 
and covered in denim, with flounce . 

No. 7273 C flat couch, no head, covered ind3SO. oo 
ieee ticking Me yee oe 





No. 7274 is a similar couch, but with large 10.00 
receptacle for clothing ........ oO 
Other styles of Box Couches at $18 and upbaae No. 7186 C. 


No. 5561 H. 


Couch. 





eat ——~ mr qe my TTC TT TT 7 T  O ly 
Le | at * ee wi Ww 
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Helty eSiden 
oak frame, genu- 









ine leather cover 








with leather nails. 
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Comfortable and 
durable. 











peges 
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No. 5755 C. 
rd Couch or Windoy 


Harva ¢ y. Seal 
Made in on eral grades, and price varies according to upholstery 
Prono and covering material used. 








No. 6692 C. No. 6693 C. 


Rattan Chair Couch. Rattan Couch. 
SIG. 


12. 
Head adjustatie to ten positions. 


other tyles and Rape no Witl : } j 
Many Ss Ss t to be 


found elsewhere. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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Students’ Draperies. 
Thousands of students will need draperies 
and furnishing for their college rooms during 
the next thirty days. We make the 


Lowest Prices 


to students of any drapery house in this 
country. 
Read the following carefully : 





You may need a portitre : we sell a genuine 
Turkish Bagdad portitre at oe - 
—s ™ £0.50. 

A rug to throw over your couch costs 
- This is French jute and full fringed 


on all sides. Tapestry rug, a, 
I y rug, S6. 


An English net curtain in the library is a 
good choice. It is not injured by smoke or 
rough handling. Choose coffee color and it 
will not need washing. Rain will not affect 
them. We have them as low as $2.50 and 


gs per pair. 
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A white muslin curtain in the bedroom, 
2% yards long, with full five-inch ruffle, can 
be had at only $2.25 Per pair. 


Bed-spreads of East Indian hand-printed 
cotton will not fade and are perfectly wash- 
able. You can sit on them with no fear of 
tumbling them up. Only $4.50 each. 


Our best tinted window shades, with Harts- 
horn s fixtures, we sell at 75 cents each 
(if ordinary size). 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


o “ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


ORIENTAL. 


Cha CA 
SO yaya dy 
raat 
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We make a specialty of the construction and furnishing of 


Cozy Corners, Dens, and Snuggeries. 


We can prepare a most charming nook, with its dainty dotted muslins, old-fashioned 
chairs, window seat, and flower box in the window, at very low cost. We also make 
a very low price for the construction of an Oriental smooking-room, with Moorish 


lanterns, heavy pillows, Eastern embroideries, etc. 





Look at the following prices : 


36 in. Colonial denims, highest grade, 


ten colors, per yard . a « . S20 
Moorish lanterns ..... .. 3.75 | 
Genuine Bagdad portitres .... 5.50 
Poonah pillows, stuffed with genuine 





de we ce ee te OS 


Soft India and Korah silks, per yard, .75 





Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. | 





Rugs for Students’ Rooms. 


\ \ 7 ¥ are all ready now with a large display 
of inexpensive rugs, in artistic colors, 
for students’ rooms. 
First, Jute Rugs. = 


Our Japanese jute rugs are not the ordinary = 
cheap rugs. They come from the best rug- | = 





























producing districts of Japan. They cost next 
to nothing and are moth proof. The patterns 
are copies from the choicest Turkish and 


MES é 
Persian carpets. “ht fr 
Loma, \ 


aie 





Our Japanese Cotton Rugs 


are made of tough, long-fibre cotton. They 
last for years. ‘They are the cleanest rugs known, and shed no hairs, dust, or lint. 
All sizes up to 9 x 12 ft., in old delft blue, sea green, and rose pink. 


DIA 

— that every rug we show is straight-edged, 
Za square cornered and perfectly flat. It lies on 
gaay, the floor like a board. There are no wrinkles 
or folds or creases, no curling corners, no 
bagging edges. 


In buying Oriental rugs here, please notice 


Notice, too, that we show them in a strong 
light, giving you a chance to detect any imper- 





fections, if they exist. Finally, we give you a wide range for a choice and the very 
lowest prices in Boston. 
Our latest lot, received last week, includes the following : 


Ant. Daghestans, average size 3 x 5; average 


RMOE ooo act eh ues Sees Oe ha 
Ant. Carabagh, average size 3 x 4-6; average 

price . . 12 
Fine ant. Beloochestan, average size 3 x 5; average 

DYRO’ casita Ge es eee Sas ala, LD 
Fine ant. Persians, average size 4x7; price. . 75 


Ant. Royal Kazaka, average 4 x 7; average price, 40 
Ant. Persian, average size 3-6 x 8; average price, 25 


Ant. Daghestans, average size 3-6 x 5; average 
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PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





Inexpensive 
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Rugs. 















If you want a useful and pretty rug 
for less than $5, why not take a fur 
rug? 

We have some very fine ones, made 





of the fur of the Asiatic goat ; a strong 
pelt with long, soft, close fur. The 
skins are very large pieces, and the rugs are lined and interlined. 

They come in beautiful colors. We have rich grays, blacks, and pure whites ; 
also gray, with a white border. The prices are from $4 to SG, and they wear for 
many years. 

You will be delighted with them. ; 


Cushion Work. 


Don’t fail to get our figures on all cushions before you place an order for them 
elsewhere. 

When it comes to a question of facilities, we have an establishment that is at 
least five times as large as any other in this city. When it comes toa question of 
price, we are on Canal Street in the wholesale section of low rents. 





























PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - ~ BOSTON. 
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Edited by 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


OUTING 


Attractions for the Near Future: 

ON THE TRAIL OF GERONIMO, by Gov.-Generat LEONARD WOOD. 
THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF GAME PROTECTION, by Gov. THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT. 
WILD MOTHERHOOD, by CHAS. CG. D. ROBERTS. Ullustrated by HEMINC. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ANTARCTIC, by FREDERICK A. COOK. 
BICYCLING ROADS OF EUROPE, by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
HANGING OF TALTON HALL, by JOHN FOX, Ur. 
HUNTING IN THE FAR EAST, by CASPAR WHITNEY. 
THE SCORING OF THE RAJA, by W. A. FRASER. 
ANTELOPE SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, by H. A. BRYDEN. 
RUSSIAN HUNTING METHODS, by WIRT GERRARE. 
UP TO DATE YACHT RACING MACHINE, by W. E. ROBINSON. 
i DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN TROTTER, by NATHAN COLE. 
i SPORT OF THE AUTOMOBILE, by ROBERT BRUCE. 
WOODCOCK AND HIS WAYS, by E. W. SANDYS. 
BIG SHARKS AS GAME,.by C. F. HOLDER. 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL 25 YEARS AGO, by W. J. HENDERSON, Princeton. 





THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York. 


















































Brothers, | 
Pac Brothers, BosTON AND ALBANY R.R. 
rein: ay sia ONLY FIRST-CLASS LINE TO AND FROM 
HARVARD COLLEGE ALBANY, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, BUFFALO, 
Classes of CLEVELAND, 
‘78 || Rah! Rah! Rah! || 9! DETROIT, 
79 HARVARD ’99 92 CHICAGO, 
. Wins Everything! | ST. LOUIS 
82 || 93 ’ 
' PHOTOGRAPHS | AND ALL POINTS WEST. 
83 194 
OF THE } a 
°84 || ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, || 
Varsity and Freshman | ’95 SPRINGFIELD LINE 
*86 Crews, 
MOTT HAVEN, 96 TO AND FROM 
87 H rvard’s Bagiish 
a 
88 Track Team. 97 NEW YORK. 
ALL THESE AND MORE, AT THROUGH TRAINS DAILY, 
°89 || PACH’S STUDIO 98 
1181 Mass. Ave., With Sleeping, Drawing-Room, and 
°90 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. _|/*99 Dining Cars. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY 








SALMON P. CHASE : 





By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. In the series 
of American Statesmen. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 

Professor Hart, whose valuable works of American history command high respect, here de- 
scribes adequately the great career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery leader, as United States Senator, 
Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury in the Civil War, and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


CGERRIERRRRBR 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 





By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. In American Statesmen Series. With very full 


y 
Index. 16mo, $1.25 
An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a statesman, notably of his great service as Minister to 
Great Britain during the War for the Union. 
CHARLES SUMNER 
By MoorFIELD STOREY. In American Statesmen Series. With very full Index. 16mo, 
CONTEMPORARIES 
Q 
; 
ral 








$1.25. 

A strong and sympathetic description of Sumner’s public career, especially of his magnificent 

fight for Freedom and Justice in the United States Senate. 

Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Whitman, “ H. H.,” Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, etc., by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author of “ Cheerful 

Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN M. FORBES 





The story of a princely American. Edited by his Daughter, SARAH F. HUGHES. With 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 


By JuLIA WARD Howe. With numerous portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich experience, her acquaintance with illustrious persons in 
America and Europe, her active interest in the great questions of her time, and her uncommon lit- 
erary power, combine to make her Reminiscences a book of intense interest. It is richly supplied 
with attractive portraits. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS 


A fascinating book of biography and reminiscence by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
With 48 portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 








MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


By P. KROPOTKIN. With three portraits. Small 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied and 
adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Aside from the fascina- 
tion of the story, the book is of great value for its views of European social and political :onditions. 





LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 





A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by GEORGE C. GORHAM, 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Law School of Harvard Cuiversity, 


—— ee 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 
Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 
2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 
3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


— Parvard HKcdical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the F aculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches shana 
pursue sd by the class to which they seék admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 27th, 1900, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1901. Instruction is given 
by lec tures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. ; 
Order of Studies. 


First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the peer d studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1900-1901. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 


struction which are found only in large cities. 













The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in a 
brancl tistry throughout the year. During the year 1899-1900 Over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions 90 Operations were performed 

Each i signed a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the w riving each student during each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year 


Che thirty-second year of the school begins Sept. 27, 1900. 


For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 





The Cambridge 


School for Girls | 


Familiarly called **‘ The Gilman School.’’ 


‘he classes are small. 
The laboratories are complete. 
The buildings are sunny. 
The play-grounds are ample. 
The 
womanhood that refinement and intellectual train- 


School aims to develop the best type of 
ing can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 
no detail is too small for the personal attention 
of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
advancement, and not the pupil to the course. 

The Resident Pupils are provided with such 
careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 


Massachusetts Chambers 


Absolutely Fire Proof 
NON- HOUSEKEEPING SUITES 


Excellent Café in the Building 


Apartments consist of two rooms and 
bath room, but any number of apart- 
ments may be thrown together. 


Burglar proof safe in every apartment. 
Janitor service and steam heat. 
All modern improvements. 





Prices moderate. 

Note: The location of this new building 
should prove attractive to those wish- 
ing to live in Boston while their sons 
are at Harvard. Electric cars, passing 
the door, reach Cambridge in about 
twenty and the shopping district of 
Boston in about ten minutes, 


for a daughter when away from home. 

The place in which the Cambridge School is 
established possesses exceptional advantages for 
instruction and cultivation. 

In the ninth census of the United States, Cam- 
bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 
arranged according to their healthfulness. 

The Manual describes the School. | 
| 
| 
| 


For information address 


BANGS & WELLS, 
No. 7 Water Street, Boston. 


Che Hotchkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. | 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- | 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 

PRINCIPAL, 


instruction, 


PERLEY L. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, PrinciPats. 


Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 
and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest Depart- 
ment at their earliest School age. 

For further particulars and circulars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

most advanced methods. . Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 
year opens Sept. 13, 1900. Board ay" Leg $250 a year. 
N 


IRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 













Why try to. stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
: /_ breaks away from it. 

mee Stick to MAJOR’S 
gee. Z CEMENT. Buy once, 
will buy for- 
There is 
as good; 
believe the 


you 
| ever. 
, nothing 
U7, don’t 
Wud substituter. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER. ‘and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
‘0 separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 





MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 








ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
in 1645. 


Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


combines advantages of city and 


country ; non-residents live in family 


| of one of the masters, in the Admiral 


Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. 
Catalogue on request 


Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. FARNHAM, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





BRIDE ROSES 
ROOM FORTY-FIVE 


Two Plays by 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


Artistically printed, simply and taste- 


fully bound. Each, 50 cents. 


Nothing is more agreeable in all of 
Mr. 
with which he has illuminated the maga- 


Howells’s writings than the plays 


zines for several years. They are so 
fresh, so bright, so humorous, so delicate, 
so refined, in every way so charming; 
that they deserve a distinct and perma- 


nent place in American literature. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Tiel cottile 


Proprievrs. 


; Peas CHERS; 





2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


THE SUFFOLK NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, 
INO. 28 STATE STREET, 
Capital, = = = = $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, = = 475,000 


Banks and individual accounts solicited. Careful attention to interests of depos- 
itors guaranteed. Discount, Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 P. M. 


A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, PREs. T. C. SINGLETON, Casnuier. 
DIRECTORS. — Davin R. WHITNEY, A. LAWRENCE EDMANDs, HARCOURT AMORY, AUGUSTUS 


P. LORING, CHARLES L. LOVERING, WM. LOWELL PUTNAM. 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits ; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our re iaine in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7Zreasu 
45 Vesey St., New York. 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7Zvreasurer 


134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR Boys 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 





ADVISORY BOARD 
Hon. DAVID J: BREWER, 


Supreme Court 
Gen. JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D., 
x-Secretary of State 
Hon. ere J. “GAGE, 
the reasury 
Mr. CHARLES ©. hecaers 
President Sank. 
Kon. HILARY A. HERBERT, 
Secreta >» Navy. 
Hon. GEO. F. HOAR, ‘LL. D., 
d States Senator, 
Bishop JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
hancellor Am. University. 
Major J. W. POWELL, LL. D., 
irector Bureau Am. Ethnology 
Col. Cees a ves WRIGHT, 
n.of Labor 





REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL 


2 
Vresident Harvard I niversity. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
President Yale Universi ty. 
bites a PATTON, D. D., LL.D., 


Reet or Catholic University of America. 
ew iL. WILSON, LL.D., 

Pr ushington & Lee T nivers ity. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D., 


resident Chicago I nfs rsity 


U. ommissioner of E z 
Rt. Rev. aF. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D., 
Bishop of Central New ¥ ork. 


The Washington School has been founded to give to a limited number of boys a well-rounded edu 
cation; to develop them physically, mentally, and morally; to surround them during their for- 
mative period with the influences of a refined home; in short, to prepare them for higher educa- 


tion, or for the duties of active life. 


has marked advantages of its own because of its methods, its location, 
character and eminence of the men supporting it. 


For accomplishing these purposes, The Washington School 


its equipment, and the 
The superiority of The Washington School is 


shown conclusively by the remarkable indorsement contained in the names at the top of this page. 


In The Washington School the influence of surroundings 
= considered as essential as mental training, and the home 
life is made asattractive as care, skill, and money can effect. 
In the large and commodious Residence, erected at a cost 
of over $50,000, there will be twelve boys only, and in general 
each boy will have a room to himself. ( The Residence is a 
home, not a barracks.) Two of the teachers live with the 
boys, and there isalso a resident lady-in-charge, in addition 
tothe housekeeping force, so that the needs, morals, and 
manners of the boys will be are fully looked after. There 
are no elaborate or vexatious “ rules.’ tach boy is ex- 
pected to bea gentleman. To this end his surroundings are 
made those of a gentleman, and the modes of the life of 
vhich he is a part will be such as befita gentleman. ‘* Man- 
ners Makyth Man,”’ and environment manners. 


Among the other noteworthy advantages of The Wash 
ington Schoolare its large fe ac ulty of ten thoroughly trained 
teachers, each a specialist in‘his particular subject ; its new 
Recitation Hall, embodying the latest ideas in sce hool archi 
tecture ; its gymnasium and athle tic field of four acres with 
standard quarter-mile track; its system of re in 
charge of the Physical Director, a former ‘* Varsity ” Cap- 
tain, who will coach the teams and prescribe special exer- 
cises for each boy ; its location, combining the advantages 
of the country with those of the National Capital ; its infor- 
mal talks by such men as Justice Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court, Postmaster-General Smith, Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton, and others equally well known ; 
and its method of instruction by which each boy can pursue 
those studies best adapted to his individual needs. 


For further particulars address the HEAD Master, LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A. M., Wasuineron, D. C. 








Massachusetts Justitute of Gechnologn, 


BOSTON. 
HENRY S. PRITCHETT, President. 


THE INSTITUTE 


In Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical 


Mining 7 
Electrical ‘‘ 
Chemical ‘* 


Sanitary 
Architecture, 


OFFERS FOUR- 


YEAR COURSES 
In Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, 
Physics, 
Biology, 
Geology; 
Naval Architecture, 
and in General Studies. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES ARE OFFERED TO COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


SUMMER COURSES DURING JUNE AND JULY. 


Catalogues and Detailed Circulars of Information will be sent free on 


Application. 


H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 
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‘The Greatest Novel of this Great Author ’’ 


RESURRECTION 








A NOVEL. BY COUNT TOLSTOY, 


Author of “Anna Karenina,” “War and Peace,” etc. 


Complete English Translation by Mrs. Maude. 


12mo, cloth, with illustrations by PASTERNAK, the Russian 


artist. 


519 pages, $1.50. 


This edition is the only one authorized by Count Tolstoy, the 
translation having been made from his manuscript. 





The author’s and translator’s royalties will be devoted to the assistance of 
the Russian Doukhobors, who are now emigrating to escape the 
persecutions of the Russian Government. 





AMERICAN OPINIONS: 


New York Times : 

“So living are his men and women that those 
we know in the flesh become as shadows. For 
what companion of daily life so reveals the soul 
within the shell as do Tolstoy’s characters? He 
knows to the core this poor humanity of ours.” 


Chicago Tribune: 

“* Resurrection ’ was written with a purpose, a 
high and holy purpose. ... The plot is one of 
tremendous strength.” 


Philadelphia American : 

“The novel itself and the message it carries 
should find a ready welcome. It has a purpose to 
fulfill, and most nobly does it succeed. It de- 
serves well to be ranked among the great novels 
of the age.” 


The Outlook, New York : 

“¢ Resurrection’ is distinctly the work of a man 
who is not only committed by conviction to the 
purification of his fellows, but who is dominated 
by a passionate sense of his own responsibility for 
their salvation. . . . No one can question the pas- 
sionate moral impulse which breathes through the 
book and which gives it something of the force of 
a gospel.... \ story of intensity and power.” 


Baltimore Sun: 

‘It is a powerful book, and worthy of the 
f the greatest of Russia’s realists and 
philosophers.” 


genius of 


ENGLISH OPINIONS : 


Pall Mall Gazette: 


“If Katrisha were his only creation, she would 
make the world acclaim the genius of Tolstoy.” 


Westminster Gazette: 


“ But the merit of the book is its immense sim- 
plicity. You are left with an overwhelming im- 
pression that the thing described is real, that the 
characters are living beings, that their life and 
their fate are of profound significance to the writer 
and to you. Books of which this can be said are 
rare appearances in the history of any country.” 


The Academy : 


“¢ Resurrection’ should please both sections of 
the author’s followers — those that want a story 
and those that ask for messages. In ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ Tolstoy, probably with full consciousness, 
has fused his earlier and later periods; his power 
of narration is in as full play as in ‘ The Cossacks,’ 
for instance — while, at the same time, here, with 
all his faculties alive, is the Great Iconoclast.” ... 


The Speaker: 


“ Tolstoy ... has proved in ‘ Resurrection’ 
that he, the most powerful European artist, is still 
living in his prime. 

“In ‘Resurrection’ he is perhaps more of a 
prophet than an artist, but at least the artist has 
returned to us therein, to show how great the 
prophet is.” 
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Dr. WILLIAM MASON 


whose third article on‘‘ Memories of a Musical Life” 
appears in the September Century, writes as follows : 





August I, 1goo. 
Mason & HamLin Co. 
Gentlemen : 

The Upright Pianoforte which I recently pur- 
chased of you is a constant source of delight to me. Its 
beautifully musical tone and delicately responsive action 
are in such admirable adjustment as to induce a musical 
state on the part of the player, and even suggest musi- 
cal ideas to the composer. 

While capable of caressing and pathetic tenderness, it 
is also unflinching under bravura passages, and in this 
respect it approaches the nature of a Grand Pianoforte. 

It is an instrument for the musically intelligent, — 
especially for those to whom a Grand Pianoforte is for 
any reason debarred. 








WILLIAM MASON. 


Masons. Hamlin Co . Chicago: 


New York: 3-5 West 18th St. 298-300 Wabash Ave. 
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“It makes a work which no student of American 
politics can afford to be without. ... Mr. Stanwood 
has compiled a volume which is of inestimable value to 
the historical student, the statesman, and the politician, 


* A crucial test of any book which is intended as an 
aid in the study of citizenship is its approach to abso- 
in dealing with topics that are in dis- 


pute betwee 





tand 
stands 


“Mr. Stanwood has tried to collect and present all 
important matters relating to the Presidency, beginning 
he Constitutional history of the office, covering 
lic event and discussion which had a percepti- 
n determining who should hold the office. 
icceeded in a manner to evoke the highest ap- 
f those who can understand careful research 
] He has also sketched the history of all 
es, ephemeral or lasting. It is a task of 
but he has approached it with devotion and 
rare intelligence.” — Boston Journal. 





for it is a work which may be trusted.” — Brooklyn 


Eagle. 
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“Its plan has been so broadened as to make the 
book almost a political history of the United States 


under the Constitution. . . . The work begins with a 
chapter on the electoral system, while each chapter re- 
lating to an election contains the party platforms, — 
when there were any,—the electoral returns, and all 
possible information concerning the political issues of 
the day. A valuable exposition of the origin and rise 
of the convention system is a feature of the book.” — 


Springfield Republican. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


ORATION DELIVERED IN SANDERS THEATRE, BEFORE THE HARVARD CHAP- 
TER OF Pur Beta Kappa, THuRSDAY, JUNE 28, 1900. 


I po not see how any one can rise on this occasion without trem- 
bling. It has been illustrated by too many distinguished names, 
it has brought forth too many striking sentiments, not to give 
every orator the certainty that he will fall short of its traditions 
and the fear that he will do so disastrously. But of one thing I am 
sure: it behoves the speaker to-day to be candid. No elegant or 
inflated commonplaces, concealing one’s real sentiments by the 
excuse of academic dignity or courtesy, ought to sully the honesty 
with which brethren speak to each other. The first, the only aim, 
of every university, is the investigation and propagation of truth, 
— truth in the convictions and truth in the utterance. 

My very first knowledge of the Phi Beta Kappa dates back to 
early childhood. In the year 1846 I was present at a portion of 
the Commencement exercises, when the parts were sustained by 
Francis James Child, George Martin Lane, Charles Eliot Norton, 
and George Frisbie Hoar. Those exercises were followed by a 
Commencement dinner whose good cheer proved too much for a 
boy not yet seven years old. It wasadinner at home: no one 
ever wanted to eat too much at the official Commencement dinner. 
I heard, thereafter, at my bedside, the next day, the tale of Phi Beta 
Kappa, — how Charles Sumner had held his audience for two hours, 
relating the achievements of the four Harvard graduates who had 
lately died, Pickering, Story, Allston, and Channing ; winding up 
with the magnificent peroration transferred, I believe, from an 
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earlier address, in which he appealed so earnestly for peace, as the 
duty of our time, and answered Burke’s lament that the age of 
chivalry had gone by the declaration that the age of humanity 
had come, that the coming time should take its name not from the 
horse, but from man. I cannot even think of Phi Beta without 
these names and these thoughts ringing in my ears and almost 
dictating my words. 

It seems to me that an orator can hardly go wrong if he holds 
fast to our motto, Philosophy the Guide, or, rather, the Sailing 
Master of Life. There is little doubt that, when this motto was 
first taken by a secret fraternity, “ veiled in the obscurity of a 
learned language,” it meant that philosophy which rejects revela- 
tion, the philosophy of the encyclopedists of France. Accordingly, 
when the veil was taken away from the mystic characters Phi Beta 
Kappa, it was declared that philosophy included religion. How 
many who accept membership in it to-day direct their voyage of 
life by philosophy or religion either, it might not be safe to say. 
It cannot, however, be wrong, whatever our subject is, to steer our 
way in it with her at the helm. 

I am not going to plunge into a discussion of what philosophy 
means. It has been used to mean many things, and to some it 
means nothing at all. When Wackford Squeers, who sixty years 
ago we all knew was of the immortals, and who is now in danger 
of being forgotten, was asked by any parent a question in some 
occult branch of study, like trigonometry, he was wont to answer, 
“Sir, are you a philosopher?” And to the invariable negative 
he would then reply, “ Ah! then I can’t explain it to you.” As 
one of Wackford Squeers’s humblest successors, I feel there is 
something not absurd in his counter-question, when I meet what 
are called practical men discussing what they call the practical 
problems of life. 

He who, whether decked with blue and pink ribbons or not, 
steers his course with philosophy as his guide, approaches all life’s 
problems in another temper and another spirit, he is working by 
other roads to other ends, than his who is guided by the passions 
and worships the idols of the hour. Philosophy has different 
meanings for different men; but the gulf is boundless between 
those who accept it with any meaning and those who know it not, 
or know it only as an object of patronage or scorn. 
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The philosopher walks by principle, not merely by interest or 
passion ; by the past and the future, not merely by the present ; 
by the unseen and the eternal, not merely by the seen and tem- 
poral; by law, and not only by accident. It is not, as sometimes 
fancied, that he does not see and, seeing, does not heed these 
things. He does not, as Plato bids him, turn his back on what 
this world shows. He meets immediate duties; he lives with 
contemporary men; he deals with existing demands. But he 
does all this by the light and guidance of rules of which the 
servant of time and place knows nothing. 

I claim for this the assent of all my brothers here as an intel- 
lectual fact ; but I desire at the outset of what I say to rouse your 
thoughts to it as the dictate of emotion and of conscience. Phi- 
losophy, the study of causes in their deepest effects, beginning 
with the true use of terms and proceeding by sound reasoning, 
has the power to transmute and sanctify the most commonplace 
transactions, the most hackneyed words. The master of all philo- 
sophy began his work by forcing his contemporaries to define the 
commonest subjects of conversation. I would, as his follower, ask 
you to apply that method to one of the favorite watchwords, one 
of the pressing duties of to-day, and see if philosophy has not 
something to define and correct in a field where her sway is 
scarcely admitted. 

You cannot talk for ten minutes on any of what are rightly held 
to be the great interests of life without feeling how loosely we use 
their names. We seem not to be dealing with sterling coin, which 
has the same value everywhere and always, but with counters that, 
passing with a conventional value here and now, are worthless 
when we come to some great public or private crisis. Education, 
business, amusement, art, literature, science, home, comfort, society, 
politics, patriotism, religion, — how many men who use these words 
have any true conception of their force? How many simply mean 
that form of education, that line of business, that sect in religion, 
that party in politics, to which they are accustomed? How many 
are led by this loose yet limited use of words into equally loose 
and equally narrow ways of action? How many need a Socrates 
to walk through the streets and force them to define their terms ? 
And how many, if he did appear again, would be ready to kill 
him for corrupting the youth, and holding to a God different from 
those the country worships ? 
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Patriotism —love of country, devotion to the land that bore 
us — is pressed upon us now as paramount to every other notion 
in its claims on head, hand, and heart. It is pictured to us not 
merely as an amiable and inspiring emotion, but as a paramount 
duty, which is to sweep every other out of the way. The thought 
cannot be put in loftier or more comprehensive words than by 
Cicero: “ Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, cari familiares, propin- 
qui; sed omnes omnium caritates una patria complexa est.” 
“Dear are parents, dear are children, dear are friends and rela- 
tions; but all affections to all men are embraced in country 
alone.” The Greek, the Roman, the Frenchman, the German, 
talks about “ fatherland;” and we are beginning to copy them; 
though to my ear the English “ mother country” is far more ten- 
der and true. 

Cicero follows up his words by saying that for her no true son 
would, if need be, hesitate to die. And his words, themselves an 
echo of what the poets and orators whose heir he was had repeated 
again and again, have been reéchoed and reiterated in many ages 
since he bowed his neck to the sword of his country’s enemy. 

But to give life for their country is the least part of what men 
have been willing to do for her. Human life has often seemed a 
very trifling possession, to be exposed cheaply in all sorts of useless 
risks and feuds. It has been the cheerful sacrifice of the things 
that make life worth living, the eager endurance of things far 
worse than death, which show the mighty power which love of 
country holds over the entire being of men. Wealth that Croesus 
might have envied has been poured at the feet of our mother, and 
sacrifices taken up which St. Francis never knew. Ease and lux- 
ury, refined company and cultivated employment, have been rejected 
for the hardships and suffering of the camp; the sympathy and 
idolatry of home have been abandoned for the tenfold hardships 
and sufferings of a political career ; and, at the age when we can 
offer neither life nor living as of any value to one’s country, those 
children and grandchildren which were to have been the old man’s 
and the old woman’s solace are freely sent forth in the cause of 
the country, which will send back nothing but a sword and cap to 
be hung on the wall, and never be worn by living man again. 

Such are the sacrifices men have cheerfully made for the exist- 
ence, the honor, the prosperity of their country. But perhaps the 
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power of patriotism is shown more strongly in what it makes them 
do than in what it makes them give up. You know how many 
men have been, as it were, born again by the thought that they 
might illustrate the name and swell the force of their country, 
achieving what they never would have aroused themselves to do 
for themselves alone. I do not mean the feats of military courage 
and strategy which are generally talked of as the sum of patriotic 
endeavor. I recollect in our war being told by a very well-known 
soldier, who is now a very well-known civilian, that it was conceited 
for me or any other man to think in time of war he could serve 
his country in any way but in the ranks. But, in fact, every art 
and every science has won triumphs under the stress of patriotism 
that it has hardly known in less enthusiastic days. The glow that 
runs through every line of Sophocles and Virgil, as they sung the 
glories of Athens and Rome, is reflected in the song of our own 
bards from Spenser and Shakespeare to this hour; the rush and 
sweep of Demosthenes and Cicero, dwelling on the triumphs and 
duties of their native lands, are only the harbingers of Burke and 
Webster on the like themes; the beauty into which Bramante 
and Angelo poured all their souls to adorn their beloved Florence 
was lavished under no other impulse than that which set all the 
science of France working to relieve her agriculture and manufac- 
tures from the pressure laid upon her by the strange vicissitudes 
of her Revolution. 

Not all this enthusiasm has succeeded: there have been patriotic 
blunders as well as patriotic triumphs ; but still it stands true that 
men are spurred on to make the best of themselves in the days 
when love of country glowed strongest in their hearts. It would 
seem as if all citizens poured their individual affections and devo- 
tions into one Superior Lake, from which they all burst in one 
Niagara of patriotism. 

I am ashamed, however, to press such a commonplace proposi- 
tion before this audience and in this place, where the walls are as 
redolent of love of country as Faneuil Hall itself. The question 
is if philosophy, our chosen guide of life, has anything to say of 
this same love of country, —if she brings that under her rule, as 
she does so much else of life, supplementing, curtailing, correcting, 
—or whether patriotism may bid defiance to philosophy, claim- 
ing her submission as she claims the submission of every other 
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human interest, and bidding her yield and be absorbed, or stand 
off and depart to her visionary Utopia, where the claims of practi- 
cal duty and natural sentiment do not seek to follow her. 

For indeed we are told now that patriotism is not merely a gen- 
erous and laudable emotion, but a paramount and overwhelming 
duty, to which everything else which men have called duties must 
give way. If a monarch, a statesman, a soldier stands forth pre- 
eminent in exalting the name or spreading the bounds of his 
country, he is a patriot — and that is enough. 

Such a leader may be as perjured and blasphemous as Frederic, 
or as brutal and stupid as his father; he may be as faithless and 
mean as Marlborough, or as dissolute and bloody as Julius Cesar ; 
he may trample on every right of independent nations and drive 
his countrymen to the shambles like Napoleon; he may be as cor- 
rupt as Walpole and as wayward as Chatham; he may be desti- 
tute of every spark of culture or may prostitute the gifts of the 
Muses to the basest ends; he may have, in short, all manner of 
vices, crimes, or defects. But, if he is true to his country, if he is 
her faithful standard-bearer, if he strives to set and keep her high 
above her rivals, he is right, a worthy patriot. And, if he seems 
lukewarm in her cause, if, however wise and good and accom- 
plished he may be in all other relations, he fails to work with all 
his heart and soul to maintain her position among the nations, he 
must be stamped with failure, if not with curse. 

For the plain citizen, who does not claim to be a leader in peace 
or war, the duty is still clearer. He must stand by his country, 
according to what those who have her destiny in their control 
decide is her proper course. In war or in peace, he is to have 
but one watchword. In peace, indeed, his patriotic duty will 
chiefly be shown by obeying existing laws, wherever they may 
strike, even as Socrates rejected all thought of evading the unjust, 
stupid, and malignant sentence that took his life. But it is not 
thought inconsistent with that true love of country to let one’s 
opinions be known about those laws, and about the good of the 
country in general, in time of peace. In a free land like ours, 
every citizen is expected to be ready with voice and vote to do his 
part in correcting what is amiss, in protesting against bad laws, 
and, as far as he may, defeating bad men whom he believes to be 
seeking his country’s ruin. Nay, a citizen of a free country who 
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did not so criticise would be held to be derelict to that highest 
duty which free lands, differing from slavish despotisms, impose 
upon their sons. 

But in time of war we are told that all this is changed. As 
soon as our country is arrayed against another under arms, every 
loyal son has nothing to do but to support her armies to victory. 
He may desire peace ; but it must be “ peace with honor,” whatever 
that phrase of the greatest charlatan of modern times may mean. 
He must not question the justice or the expediency of the war: 
he must either fight himself or encourage others to fight. Criti- 
cism of the management of the war may be allowable: of the fact 
of the war, it is treason. And the word for the patriot is, “ Our 
country, right or wrong.” 

Right here, then, as I conceive it, philosophy raises her warn- 
ing finger before the passionate enthusiast, and says, “ Hold!” 
in the name of higher thought, of deeper law, of more serious 
principle, to which every man here, every child of Harvard, every 
brother of this society, is bound to listen. Philosophy says, 
“ Hold!” with the terror of the voice within, with the majesty of 
the voice from above, to Americans now; and with the spirit of 
Socrates returning to earth, it bids them know what they mean 
by the words they use, or they may be crowning as a lofty emo- 
tion that which is only an unreasoning passion, and clothing with 
the robes of duty what is only a superstition. This love of coun- 
try, this patriotic ardor of ours, must submit to have philosophy 
investigate her claims, to rule above all other emotions, not in the 
interest of any less generous emotion, not to make men more sor- 
did or selfish, but simply because there is a rule called Truth and 
a measure called Right, by which every human action is bound to 
be gauged, — because, though all gods and men and fiends should 
league all their forces, and link the golden chain of Olympus to 
draw its glory down to their purposes, they will only find them- 
selves drawn upwards, subject to its unchanging laws, the weak 
members hanging in the air and the vile ones hurled down to 
Tartarus. 

What is this country, —this mother country, this fatherland, 
that we are bidden to love and serve and stand by at any risk and 
sacrifice? Is it the soil? the land? the plains and mountains 
and rivers? the fields and forests and mines? No doubt there 
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is inspiration from this very earth, from that part of the globe 
which our nation holds, and which we call our country. Poets 
and orators have dwelt again and again on the undying attractions 
of our own land, no matter what it is like, —the Dutch marshes, 
the Swiss mountains, soft Italy, and stern Spain, equally clutching 
on the hearts of their people with a resistless chain. But a land 
is nothing without the men. The very same countries whose 
scenery, tame or bold, charming or awful, has been the inspira- 
tion to gallant generations, may, as the wheel of time turns, fall to 
indolent savages, listless slaves, or sordid money-getters. Byron 
has told us this in lines which the men of his own time felt were 
instinct with creative genius, but which the taste of the day rejects 
for distorted thoughts in distorted verse : — 
“ Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven, crouching slave ; 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 
These waters blue, that round you lave, 
O servile offspring of the free, — 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 

°T were long to tell and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendor to disgrace. 

Enough, no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul till from itself it fell ! 

Yes : self-abasement paved a way 

To villain bonds and despot sway.” 


It is the nation, not the land, which makes the patriot; if the 
nation degenerate, the land becomes only a monument, not a 
dwelling. Let the nation rouse itself, and the country may be 
a palace and a temple once more. 

But who are the men that make the nation? Are they the 
whole of the population or a part only? Are they one party only 
among the people, which is ready perhaps to regard the other 
party not as countrymen, but as aliens? Is the country the men 
who govern her and control her destinies, — the king, the nobles, 
the popular representatives, the delegates to whom power is trans- 
mitted when the people resign it? Once the king was the nation, 
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with perhaps a few counselors: patriotism meant loyalty to the 
sovereign. Every man who on any pretext arrayed himself against 
the crown was a disloyal rebel, an unpatriotic traitor, until at 
length God for his own purposes saw fit to array Charles the First 
against the people of England, when, after years of civil war, 
and twice as many years of hollow peace, and five times as many 
years when discussion was stifled or put aside, the world came to 
recognize that loyalty to one’s king and love to one’s country are 
as different in their nature as the light of a lamp and the light of 
the sun. 

And yet, if a king understands the spirit and heart of his 
nation, he may lead it so truly in peace or in war that love of 
country shall be inseparable from devotion to the sovereign. 
Modern historians may load their pages as they please with revela- 
tions of the meanness, the falsehood, the waywardness of Queen 
Elizabeth ; yet England believed in her and loved her, and, if 
England rose from ruin to prosperity in her reign, it was because 
her people trusted her. In her day, as for two centuries before, 
Scotland, where three different races had been welded together by 
Bruce to produce the most patriotic of peoples, had scarcely a true 
national existence, certainly nothing that men could cling to with 
affection and pride, because kings and commons were alike the 
prey of a poor, proud, selfish nobility, who suffered nobody to rule, 
scarcely to live, but themselves; exempting themselves from the 
laws which they forced upon their country. 

An American cries out at the idea of a limited aristocracy, seek- 
ing to drag the force and affection of a nation of vassals, and 
calling that patriotism. Then what will he say to the patriotism 
of some of those lands which have made their national name ring 
through the world for the triumphs and the sacrifices of which it 
is the emblem? What was Sparta? What was Venice? What 
was Bern? What was Poland? Merely the fields where the 
most exclusive aristocracies won name and fame and wealth and 
territory only to sink their unrecognized subject citizens lower 
every year in the scale of true nationality. Not one of these 
identified the nation with the people. Or does an American in- 
sist on a democracy, where the entire people’s voice speaks through 
rulers of its choosing? Does he prefer the patriotism of Athens, 
where thirty thousand democrats kept up an interminable feud 
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with ten thousand conservatives, one ever plunging the city into 
rash expeditions, the other, as soon as its wealth gave it the upper 
hand, disfranchising, exiling, killing the majority of the people, 
because it could hire stronger arms to crush superior numbers? 
What was the patriotism of the Italian cities when faction 
alternately banished faction, when Dante suffered no more than 
he would have inflicted, had his side got the upper hand. What 
was the patriotism in either Greece or Italy, which confined itself 
to its own city, and where city enjoyed far more fighting against 
city than ever thinking of union to save the common race from 
bondage? For years, for centuries, for ages, the nations that 
would most eagerly repeat such sentiments as Cicero’s about love 
of country never dreamed of using the word in any sense that a 
philosopher — nay, that a plain, truth-telling man — could not 
convict at once of meanness and contradiction. 

But we of modern times look back with pity and contempt on 
those benighted ages who had not discovered the great arcanum 
ef representative government, whereby a free nation chooses the 
men to whom it intrusts its concerns, — its presidents and its prime 
ministers, its parliaments and congresses and courts. Yet even 
this mighty discovery, whereby modern nations are raised so far 
above those poor Old World creatures, the Greeks and Romans and 
medizval Italians, has not so far controlled factional passion that 
many countries do not live in a perpetual civil war which Athens 
and Corinth would have been ashamed of. We all know how our 
dear sister republics of Central and Southern America, which, as 
Mr. Webster said, looked to the great Northern Light in forming 
their constitutions, treat their elections as merely indications 
which of two parties shall be set up to be knocked down by rifles 
and bombshells unless it retains its hold by such means. But 
how with ourselves? How with England? How with France ? 
How often do we regard our elected governors as really standing 
for the whole nation and deserving its allegiance. 

In 1846 the President of the United States and his counselors 
hurried us into a needless, a bullying, a wicked war. Fully a 
quarter of the country felt it was an outrage, and nothing else. 
But appeals were made to stand by the government, against which 
our own merciless satirist directed the lines which must have for- 
ever tingled in the ears and the consciences of the men who sup- 
ported what they knew was irretrievably wicked : — 
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“ The side of our country must allus be took, 
And President Polk, you know, he is our country; 
And the angel who writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him and to us the percontry.” 


No, brethren! no president, no prime minister, no cabinet, no 
congress or parliament, no deftly organized representative or 
executive body, is orcan be our country. To pay them a patriot’s 
affectionate allegiance is as illogical as loyalty to James II or to 
the French National Convention. Mere obedience to law, when 
duly enacted, is one thing: Socrates may drink the hemlock rather 
than run away from the doom to which a court of his native city 
has consigned him; but, when the tribunals of that country perpe- 
trated such mockery of justice, Plato and Xenophon were right 
in cherishing to their dying day a poignant sense of outrage, an 
implacable grudge, against such a stepmother as blood-stained 
Athens. 

But sometimes the voice of the whole people speaks unmistak- 
ably: its ruler is the true agent and representative of a united 
and determined people. The will of the nation is unquestioned. 
Who are you, who am I, that we should dispute it, and think our- 
selves wiser and better than all our countrymen? Is not the 
whole nation the mother, whom to disobey is the highest sin? 
No, the particular set of men who make up the nation at any 
time will die and pass away; and what will their sons think of 
what they made their country do ? 

In 1854 the Emperor Nicholas, whose thoughts were never far 
from Constantinople, picked an unintelligible quarrel with the 
Sultan of Turkey. The unprincipled adventurer, who contrived to 
add new stains to the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, saw his chance 
to win glory for the Gallic eagle. He plunged into war, and en- 
trapped England into it with him. The wise old statesman who 
was at the head of the English government knew the war was 
needless and wrong. He did his utmost to stop it; but his country- 
men preferred to listen to the reckless Palmerston, and they lashed 
first themselves and then Aberdeen into war. The whole nation 
went mad. John Bright told them the philosophic, the political, 
the Christian truth; and Palmerston insulted him on the floor of 
the House of Commons. Two years were consumed in the costly 
and pestilential siege of Sebastopol. A hollow peace was patched 
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up, of which the only significant article was, after a short interval, 
impudently broken by Russia; the unspeakable Turk was given 
another thirty years’ lease of life. And now I do not believe there 
is one grown man in England among the sons and grantlsons of 
those who fought the Crimean war who does not believe Aberdeen 
and Bright were right, that Palmerston and England were wrong, 
and that the war was a national blunder, a national sin, a national 
crime. When John Bright stood almost against the whole nation, 
he was neither self-conceited nor unpatriotic, but a great and good 
man speaking as the prophet of God. 

Yes, a whole people may be wrong, and deserve, at best, the pity 
of a real patriot rather than his active love. Our country is some- 
thing more than the single procession which passes across its bor- 
ders in one generation: it means the land with all its people in all 
their periods ; the ancestors whose exertions made us what we are, 
and whose memory is precious to us; the posterity to whom we 
are to transmit what we prize, unstained, as we received it. And he 
who loves his country truly and serves her rightly must act and 
speak not for the present generation alone, but for all that rightly 
live, every event in whose history is inseparable from every other. 
If we pray, as does the seal of Boston, that “God will be to us as 
he was to the fathers,’’ then we must be to God what our fathers 
were. 

But, after philosophy has forced the vociferous patriot to define 
what he means by his country, she has a yet more searching ques- 
tion to ask: What will you do and what will you suffer for this 
country you love? How shall your love be shown? There is one 
of the old Greek maxims which says in four words of that divine 
language what a modern tongue can scarcely stammer in four 
times four: “ Sparta is thine allotted home: make her a home of 
order and beauty.” Whatever our country needs to make her 
perfect, that she calls on us todo. I have run over to you some 
of the great sacrifices and great exertions which patriots have 
made to make their dear home perfect, and themselves perfect for 
her sake. But everything done or renounced to make her perfect 
must recognize that she is not perfect yet; and what our country 
chiefly calls on us for is not mighty exertions and sacrifices, but 
those particular ones, small or great, which shall do her real good 
and not harm. That her commerce should whiten every sea; that 
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her soil should yield freely vegetable and mineral wealth; that 
she should be dotted with peaceful homes, the abode of virtue and 
love ; that her cities should be adorned with all that is glorious in 
art; that famine and poverty and plague and crime should be 
fought with all the united energy of head and hand and heart: 
that historians and poets and orators should continue to make her 
high achievements and mighty aims known to all her children and 
to the world; that the oppressed of every land may find a refuge 
within her borders ; that she may stand before her sister nations 
indeed a sister, loved and honored, — these are the commonplaces, 
tedious, if noble to recount, of what patriotism has sought to do 
in many ages. Yet in every one of these things, when actually 
achieved, there has often been a worm at the core of the showy 
fruit, which has made their mighty authors but little better than 
magnificent traitors. 

For every one of these has often been achieved at the expense of 
other nations as ancient, as glorious, as dear to their own children, 
as worthy of patriotic love as their triumphant antagonist; and 
every one has been achieved at the still worse price of corruption 
and tyranny at home. Every country has in times mistaken mate- 
rial for moral wealth and has grown corrupt as she grew great; and 
every country in time has fancied that she could not be great and 
honored while her sisters were great and honored too, and has 
gone to war with them, hoping to enlarge her borders at their 
expense, and to gain by their loss. It is here, again, at this very 
point that the philosopher calls upon the patriot to say what he 
means by his ery, “ Our country, right or wrong,” the maxim of 
one who threw away an illustrious life in that worst of wicked 
encounters, a duel. If there are such words as right and wrong, 
and those words stand for eternal realities, why shall not a nation, 
why shall not her loving sons, be made to bow to the same law, — 
the utterance of God in history and in the heart? Can a king, can 
a president, can a congress, can a whole nation, by its pride or its 
passions, turn wrong into right, or what authority have they to 
trifle or shuffle with either ? 

We are told that, if we ever find ourselves at war with another 
country, no matter how that war was brought on, no matter what 
folly or wickedness broke the peace, no matter how completely we 
might oppose and deprecate it up to the moment of its outbreak, 
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no matter how as truthful historians we may condemn it after it 
is over, no matter how iniquitous or tyrannical our sense and our 
conscience tell us are the terms on which peace has been obtained, 
we ought, during the war, to be heartily and avowedly for it. 
“We must not desert the flag.” Patriotism demands that we 
should always stand by our country as against every other. 

And what are the patriots in our rival country to be doing the 
while? Are they to support the war against us, whether they think 
it right or wrong? Are they cheerfully to pay all taxes? Are 
they to volunteer for every battle? Are they to carry on war to 
the knife, or the last ditch? Is their love for their country to be 
as unreasoning, as purely a matter of emotion, as ours? Certainly, 
if the doctrine of indiscriminate patriotism, “our country, right 
or wrong,” is the true one. If France and Germany fight, no 
matter what the cause, every Frenchman must desire to see Ger- 
many humiliated, and every German to see France brought to her 
knees; and it is absolutely their duty to have all cognizance of 
right and wrong swallowed up in passionate loyalty. Lord Aber- 
deen and Mr. Bright were right in deprecating the Crimean War 
up to the moment of its declaration: history says they were right 
now ; but, while the war lasted, it was their duty to sacrifice their 
sense of right to help the government aims. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay were right in pouring out their most scathing eloquence 
against the Mexican War: General Grant was right in recording 
in his memoirs that he believed it unjust and unnecessary; yet 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay only fulfilled patriotic duty in sending 
their sons to die, one by the sword and one by the fever, in the 
same army where Grant did his duty by fighting against his 
conception of right. 

Brethren, I call this sentimental nonsense. It cannot be pa- 
triotic duty to say, up to 1846, that our country will be wrong if 
she fights, to say after 1849 that she was wrong in fighting, but to 
hold one’s tongue, and maintain her so-called cause in 1847 and 
1848, though we know it is wrong all along. And, observe, these 
patriots make no distinction between wars offensive and defensive, 
wars for aggression and conquest and wars for national existence. 
In any war, in all wars in which our country gets engaged, we 
must support her: her honor demands that we shall not back out. 

O Honor! that terrible word, the very opposite of duty, — un- 
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known in that sense to the soldiers, the statesmen, the patriots of 
Greece and Rome! Honor, the invention of the Gothic barbarians, 
which more than any other one thing, has reduced poor Spain to 
her present low estate! There was a time when individual men 
talked about their honor, and stood up to be stabbed and shot at, 
whether right or wrong, to vindicate it. That infernal fiction, the 
honor of the duel, was on the point, sixty years ago, of drawing 
Macaulay into the field in defense of a few sarcastic paragraphs in 
a review, which, he admitted himself, were not to be justified. It 
was very shortly after that that Prince Albert came to England, 
with his earnest, simple, modest character. He used all his influ- 
ence to stop the practice and the very idea of dueling. And now 
all England recognizes that any and every duel is a sin, a crime, 
and a folly, and that the code of honor has no defense before God 
or man. When shall the day come when the nations feel the 
same about public war? When shall the words of our own poet 
find their true and deserved acceptance, not as poetical rhapsody, 
but as practical truth? 
“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camp and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


“The warrior’s name should be a name abhorred; 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Should bear forevermore the curse of Cain.” 


Brethren, if there is anything of which philosophy must say it 
is wrong, that thing is war. I do not mean any particular school 
of philosophy, ancient or modern. But I mean, if any one studies 
the nature of God and man in the light of history, with a view to 
draw from that study rules of sound thought and maxims of right 
action, he must say war is wrong, an antiquated, blundering, 
criminal means of solving a national doubt by accepting the cer- 
tainty of misery. I began my address with Cicero’s definition of 
patriotism. I now recall to you his sentence wrung from the 
heart of a man who had blazoned with his eloquence the fame of 
many great soldiers, and was not even himself without a spark 
of military ambition, when he found his fellow-citizens bent on 
a war which must be fatal and could not be glorious: “ Quid ego 
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praetermisi aut monitorum aut querelarum, ego sic judico, 
iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello anteferrem?” ‘ What did 
I omit in the way of warning and wailing, preferring as I did 
the most unfair peace to the justest war?” Granting —as I do 
not — that war is sometimes necessary, so cutting off a man’s 
leg or extirpating an organ may be necessary, but it is always 
a horrible thing all the same. And, just as the conservative sur- 
gery of our age is at work day and night to avoid these destruc- 
tive operations, so the statesmanship of the day ought to be at 
work, not specifically to secure arbitration, as if that was anything 
more than a possible method, but to stop war, as an eternal shame. 
And granting war is sometimes necessary, if it is ever engaged in 
for any cause less than necessary, it is wrong; and the country is 
wrong that engages in it. A doubtful war, a war about which 
opinions are divided, is for that very reason not doubtfully evil; 
and the country that makes it is wrong. Yes, brethren, a nation 
may be in the wrong: in every war one nation must be in the 
wrong, and generally both are; and if any country, yours or mine, 
is in the wrong, it is our duty as patriots to say so, and not sup- 
port the country we love in a wrong because our countrymen have 
involved her in it. In the war of our Revolution, when Lord 
North had the king and virtually the country with him, Fox 
lamented that Howe had won the battle of Long Island and 
wished he had lost it. What! an Englishman wish an English 
army to be defeated? Yes, because England was wrong; and 
Fox knew it, and said so. 

But there is a theory lately started, or rather an old one revived, 
that war is a good thing in itself ; that it does a nation good to be 
fighting and killing the patriot sons of another nation, who love 
their country as we do ours. We are told that every strenuous 
man’s life is a battle of some kind, and that the virile character 
demands some physical belligerency. Yes, every man’s life must 
be to a great extent a fight; but this preposterous doctrine would 
make every man a prize-fighter. 

They say war elicits acts of heroism and self-sacrifice that the 
country does not know in the lethargy of peace. Heroism and 
self-sacrifice! There are more heroic and sacrificial acts going on 
in the works of peace every day than the brazen throat of war 
could proclaim in a twelve-month. The track of every practicing 
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physician is marked by heroic disregard of life that Napoleon’s 
Old Guard might envy. Every fire like that of Chicago, every flood 
like that of Johnstown, every plague and famine like that of India, 
are fields carpeted with the flowers of heroic self-sacrifice: they 
spring up from the very graves and ashes. And these flowers do 
not have grow up beside them the poisoned weeds of self-seeking 
or corruption, which are sure to precede, to attend, to follow every 
war. The dove of peace that brings the leaves of healing does 
not have trooping at her wings the vultures that treat their living 
soldiers like carrion. When Lucan has run throughout the cata- 
logue of the national miseries that followed the quarrel of Cesar 
and Pompey, he winds them ali up in the terrible words, “ multis 
utile bellum,” —“* war profitable to many men.” 

There is now much questioning of the propriety of capital pun- 
ishment. It is strongly urged that the State has no right to take 
the life even of a hardened criminal, whose career has shown no 
trace of humanity or usefulness, and has put the capstone of 
murder on every other crime. And yet we are told it is perfectly 
right to take a young man of the highest promise, a blessing to 
all who knew him, the very man to live for his country, and send 
him to be cut down by a bullet or by dysentery in a cause he can- 
not approve. 

But there is a still newer theory come up about war as applied 
to ourselves. It seems that we share with a very few other peo- 
ples in the world a civilization so high and institutions so divine 
that it is our duty and our destiny to go about the globe swallow- 
ing up inferior peoples, and bestowing on them, whether they will 
or not, the blessings of the American — Constitution? Well, no! 
Not of the American Constitution, but of the American dominion 
—and that when we are once started on this work of absorption, 
they are rebels who do not accept these blessings. Now, if this 
precious doctrine be true, it utterly annihilates the old notion 
of patriotism and love of country; for that notion called upon 
every nation, however small or weak or backward, to maintain to 
the death its independence against any other, however great or 
strong or progressive. According to this Mohammedan doctrine, 
this “‘ death or the Koran ” doctrine, the Finns and Poles are not 
patriots because they object to being absorbed by Russia, and the 
Hamburgers were rebels for not accepting the beneficent incor- 
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poration into France graciously proffered to them by Marshal 
Davoust. 

But I will not enlarge upon this delicate subject of modern 
Americanism. It is bad enough for the nations we threaten to 
absorb. It is worse for us, the absorbers. I will ask you to re- 
member what befell a noble nation which took up the work of 
benevolently absorbing the world. 

When Xerxes had been driven back in tears to Persia, his rout 
released scores of Greek islands and cities in the loveliest of lands 
and seas and inhabited by the brightest and wisest of men. There 
is nothing in art or literature or science or government that did 
not take its rise from them. Their tyrant gone, they looked 
round for a protector. They saw that Athens was mighty on 
the sea, and they heard that she was just and generous to all who 
sought her citadel. And they put themselves, their ships and 
treasure, in the power of Athens, to use them as she would for the 
common defense. And the league was scarcely formed, the Per- 
sian was but just crushed, when the islands began to find that 
protection meant subjection. They could not bear to think that 
they had only changed masters, even if Aristides himself assigned 
their tribute ; and some revolted. The rebellion was put down; 
Athens went on expanding; she made her subject islands give 
money instead of ships, she transferred the treasury to her own 
citadel, she spent the money of her allies in those marvelous 
adornments that have made her the crown of beauty for the world 
forever. Wider and wider did the empire of the Athenian de- 
mocracy extend. Five armies fought her battles in a single year 
in five lands; Persia and Egypt, as well as Sparta, feeling the 
valor of her soldiers. And the heart of Athens got drunk with 
glory, and the brain of Athens got crazed with power, and the roar 
of her boasting rose up to heaven joined with the wail of her 
deceived and trampled subjects. And one by one they turned 
and fell from her and joined their arms to her rival, who promised 
them independence; and every fond and mad endeavor to retain 
her empire only sucked her deeper into the eddy of ruin, till 
at length she was brought to her knees before her rival and her 
victorious fleet and her impregnable walls were destroyed with the 
cry that now began the freedom of Greece. 

It was only the beginning of new slavery. Enslaved by the faith- 
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less Sparta, who sold half the cities back to Persia, patching up 
once more a hollow alliance with Athens ; enslaved by Macedonia, 
enslaved by Rome, enslaved by the Turks, — poor Greece holds at 
last what she calls her independence under the protection of the 
great civilizing nations, who let her live because they cannot agree 
how to cut up her carcass if they slay her. 

Brethren, even as Athens began by protection and passed into 
tyranny, and then into ruin, so shall every nation be who interprets 
patriotism to mean that it is the only nation in the world, and that 
every other which stands in the way of what it chooses to call 
destiny must be crushed. Love your country, honor her, live for 
her, —if necessary, die for her ; but remember that whatever you 
would call right or wrong in another country is right and wrong 
for her and for you, that right and truth and love to man and 
allegiance to God are above all patriotism, and that every citizen 
who sustains his country in her sins is responsible to humanity, to 
history, to philosophy, and to Him to whom all nations are as a 
drop in the bucket, and the small dust on the balance. 

William Everett, 59. 
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A goon deal of courage was required of Prof. Santayana, we 
fancy, to publish his “ Interpretations of Poetry and Religion,” 
for he must have known that the outspoken Catholic tone of the 
volume would offend many of his readers, and that his criticism 
of Shakespeare and Browning and Emerson would arouse right- 
eous indignation among the worshipers of these literary idols. 
Further than that, his setting of measure and repose and inner 
significance above stress and passion must seem perilously near 
effeminacy to many believers in Anglo-Saxon force. Let us 
make haste to say that to one reader at least this book of essays 
has seemed the wisest and most fascinating work in constructive 
criticism that has appeared in English for several years ; and this 
judgment we would maintain, although the determining thought 
of the whole cannot be acceptable to us. 

1 Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By George Santayana, ’86. Scrib- 
ner: New York. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Every paragraph in the closing chapter, where the author sums 
up his interpretation of poetry and religion, is the product of long 
and subtle reflection. To follow him in the ascending climax, as 
he shows how “ poetry rises from its elementary and detached ex- 
pressions in rhythm, euphuism, characterization, and story-telling, 
and comes to the consciousness of its highest function, that of 
portraying the ideals of experience and destiny,” to read his acute 
and often profound observations on the nature and office of each 
of these elements, is to acquire a new faculty for the understand- 
ing and enjoyment of the poets. Such criticism is constructive in 
the true sense of the word; and withal the language employed is 
so clear and sensuous, and the emotional interest of the author in 
his ideas is so manifest and contagious, that the expression would 
seem to need only the addition of rhythm to be itself poetry. Yet 
at the last, when he comes to his final generalization, we are brought 
face to face with a note of unreality which runs as an undercur- 
rent through the whole book, and does much, as it appears to us, 
to conceal the true wisdom of most of his critical work. “ This 
higher plane,” he says in conclusion, “is the sphere of significant 
imagination, of relevant fiction, of idealism become the interpre- 
tation of the reality it leaves behind. Poetry raised to its highest 
power is then identical with religion grasped in its inmost truth; 
at their point of union both reach their utmost purity and benefi- 
cence, for then poetry loses its frivolity and ceases to demoralize, 
while religion surrenders its illusions and ceases to deceive.” 

To understand these “ illusions” which religion surrenders we 
must turn to the first chapter, where the author unfolds the philo- 
sophic theory lying at the base of his criticisms. Now we shall 
not presume to argue with Prof. Santayana on the philosophic 
question at issue, being but indifferent metaphysicians ourselves. 
We are concerned with his views only as they bear upon the con- 
duct of life, and consequently upon the validity of literature; we 
are concerned to find why, in the critical slang of the day, his 
essays, despite the beauty of their language and the subtlety of 
their thought, fail to “convince.” His philosophy is based on 
that peculiar phase of mind when active faith, as the world com- 
monly understands the word, has disappeared, and in its stead is 
left a sort of aesthetic faith such as may be found in many of the 
earlier Romantic writers. Beyond perception and reason stands 
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the imagination building up its own beautiful or monstrous world 
out of material afforded by the lower faculties. “The imagina- 
tion, therefore, must furnish to religion and to metaphysics those 
large ideas tinctured with passion, those supersensible forms 
shrouded in awe, in which alone a mind of great sweep and vital- 
ity can find its congenial objects.” Nor is this realm of the 
imagination an indifferent one; though it have nothing to do with 
reality in the ordinary sense of the word, yet it has everything to 
do with the values of life. When considered apart from the con- 
duct of life this ideal world is the sphere of poetry, when related 
to conduct it is religion. A beautiful theory no doubt and one 
that deserves to be decked out in all the flowers of rhetoric; it 
may be true in metaphysics; but to the unmetaphysical reader 
there is in the end something hollow and unsatisfying about it. 
No great religion was ever founded unless the prophet believed 
that the visions he proclaimed were as real, and existed outside his 
own imagination as absolutely, as does a stock or a stone to popu- 
lar perception. And in so far as poetry is related to religion, no 
great poem was ever composed whose author did not have equal 
faith in the reality of the ideal world. And the greatest of phi- 
losophers has been a living force in the world largely for the very 
reason that ideas existed for him objectively and with a reality 
which the world of phenomena does not possess. When religion 
‘“‘ surrenders its illusions,” when faith ceases to be “ the substance 
of things unseen,” they cease equally to be vital and to be the 
source of true art. 

Prof. Santayana’s attitude toward that other world which is the 
home of faith is shown most clearly in his treatment of mysticism. 
If there is a faculty by which man may grasp or at least approach 
a region beyond the reason, then mysticism may be a positive 
activity ; if there exists no such faculty, then mysticism is, as our 
author maintains, a mere progressive negation of the categories 
of thought. In the end the mystic reaches, as Prof. Santayana 
_ affirms, a state of Nirvana, or complete negation. Now we can- 
not refrain from pointing out here that Nirvana was never ad- 
mitted by Buddha to be a state of nihilism, nor can we conceive 
that any great religion should have arisen which made such a 
negation its ultimate goal. The point is important enough to be 
insisted upon. There is in one of the Buddhist books a curious 
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discussion between the disciple Vaccha and the Master, wherein 
the disciple seeks for an elucidation of the doctrine of Nirvana. 
After repeated answers to the disciple’s questions Gotama at last 
cries out: “ Enough, O Vaccha! Be not ata loss what to think 
in this matter, and be not greatly confused. Profound, O Vaccha, 
is this doctrine, recondite, and difficult of comprehension, good, 
excellent, and not to be reached by mere reason, subtile, and intel- 
ligible only to the wise. . . . The saint, O Vaccha, who has been 
released from what is styled form, is deep, immeasurable, un- 
fathomable, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is reborn 
would not fit the case. To say that he is not reborn would not 
fit the case. To say that he is both reborn and not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is neither reborn nor not reborn 
would not fit the case.”! Now we do not pretend to be one of 
the wise to whom this doctrine is intelligible, nor do we think it 
will be intelligible to many persons to-day in the western world , 
but we do maintain that it conveys something very different from 
a complete negation, and is in fact a positive statement of trans- 
cendental faith. And we do maintain that when fait ceases to 
be or to seem to be the apprehension of an objective reality and 
becomes a work of the imagination dealing with the values of life, 
immediately religion becomes poetry in quite a different sense 
from that which is upheld in the present volume, while poetry 
itself is cut off from its vital source. 

We have dwelt so long on this essential question that little space 
is left to comment on the chapters of individual criticism wherein, 
as we think, Prof. Santayana has displayed a judgment no less 
bold than it is discriminating and profound. At first reading it 
may seem somewhat audacious to criticise so severely the lack of 
specific religious doctrine in Shakespeare, yet after being sickened 
by the indiscriminate laudation commonly bestowed on the great 
Elizabethan, it may be wholesome now and then to dwell for a 
moment on the defects of his work. Certainly the present essay 
does much to explain a curious mental phenomenon we have our- 
selves often observed. While reading Shakespeare we are always 
carried away by the intensity of his passion and the manifold 
wonders of his genius, but for some reason his plays do not dwell 
in the mind and arouse reflection on the great problems of life as 

1 Translated by Henry C. Warren. 
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do the tragedies of ancient Greece or the great epics of liter- 
ature. It is wholesome at times to have our minds withdrawn 
from the admiration of exuberant force and wilful fancy to dwell 
on the orderly development of a more organic view of life. 

To this same desire to set orderly thought and spiritual sig- 
nificance above force and license may be ascribed the criticism 
of Walt Whitman and Browning, the coupling of whose names 
together will, we opine, seem to many Browningites little less than 
presumptuous blasphemy. Yet so keen and consummately wise 
an estimate of Browning’s work we do not remember ever to have 
read. Only in the chapter on Emerson, it seems to us that the 
note of disparagement is somewhat too strongly emphasized. 
“The source of his [Emerson’s] power,’ we read, “lay not in 
his doctrine, but in his temperament, and the rare quality of his 
wisdom was due less to his wisdom than to his imagination.”” And 
farther on: “ But his mind was endowed with unusual plasticity, 
with unusual spontaneity and liberty of movement — it was a 
fairyland of thoughts and fancies.” We suspect that Emerson’s 
power was due not so much to his imagination as to that principle 
of faith which, in effect at least, is quite a different faculty. 

Paul E. More, p ’93. 





THE UNIVERSITY’S NEW BUILDINGS. 


NEVER before has Harvard seen so many buildings in the course of 
construction, or already planned and only awaiting a favorable moment 
for being put up. These are the Harvard Union, the gift of Major H. 
L. Higginson, [’55]; the building for the Department of Architecture, 
the gift of a gentleman whose name is not at present to be divulged ; the 
Semitic Museum, the gift of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New York city ; 
the Stillman Infirmary, the gift of Mr. James Stillman, of New York 
city; the Engineering Building, to be erected at a cost of $175,000 
from the bequest of H. L. Pierce; the new Boat-house, originally costing 
$27,000, subscribed by New York city graduates, burnt last December 
when half finished, but now rebuilding on an improved plan, Alexander 
Agassiz, ’55, having added more than $6000 to the first subscription ; 
the new Fence round the Yard, several sections of which have already 
been bespoken. ‘The final portion of the great University Museum, 
connecting the main building with the Peabody Museum, and to cost 
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$100,000, has recently been promised by Alexander Agassiz, ’55, his sis- 
ters, Mrs. H. L. Higginson and Mrs. Q. A. Shaw, and Mr. Q. A. Shaw. 
Plans for the extension of the Law School are under advisement. 
Money has been set aside from the H. L. Pierce bequest for a School of 
Comparative Medicine, but the erection of this building will doubtless be 
postponed until the great project of transferring all the Medical Depart- 
ments of the University to a new site shall be carried out. Twenty-six 
acres of land have been secured, bounded by Longwood Avenue, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, and Francis Street, on which eventually the Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Schools will each have its own quarters, with 
laboratories, and a hospital, but this transfer will not be made for sev- 
eral years. Still another project, suggested at the meeting of the Alumni 
Association on Commencement, for raising a subscription to provide a 
suitable residence for the President of the University, will probably, in 
the near future, be carried out. To this list should be added the A. D. 
Clubhouse, built by subscriptions from members of the Club, and costing, 
with the site, over $100,000. 

Descriptions and pictures of several of these buildings are given from 
data and drawings furnished by the various architects, Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, Mr. A. W. Longfellow, ’76, and Prof. H. Langford 
Warren. Other illustrations will appear in successive numbers of the 
Magazine. 


THE HARVARD UNION. 


The general effect of the exterior of the Harvard Union is shown 
in the accompanying picture from a drawing by the architects, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White. The material will be dark red brick with 
trimmings of buff Indiana sandstone, to correspond with the style of the 
old buildings in the Yard. The principal entrance to the building is on 
the north, but on the Harvard Street side there will be an entrance 
through a round covered pavilion, which is likely to prove more conven- 
ient and more popular than the main door. This pavilion will be built 
detached from the body of the house so as to provide a sheltered place 
on which to sit outdoors, without darkening the interior as a covered 
piazza would do. This entrance opens directly into the large living- 
room on the first floor, which is to be the principal room of the building, 
both architecturally and from the standpoint of the life of the club. 
This room will be 40 feet wide by 90 feet long, and will stretch up 
through all three floors to a roof of open timbers. There will be a high 
wainscot of oak around all the walls, which will be enriched by the seals 
and arms of the various College organizations, and at each end will be 
a large open fireplace with a carved stone mantel. The room will be 
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furnished with settles, easy chairs, large and small tables, and writing 
desks. On the same floor with the living room, there will be a large bil- 
liard hall, a grill room for visitors and odd meals, but not for regular 
boarders, and two small private dining rooms. 

On the second floor will be the library, a writing room, a study, a 
ladies room, and a room for games. These, as well as the whole inte- 
rior, will be finished and furnished simply and comfortably in the 
so-called colonial style. On the third floor there will be ten bedrooms. 

In the basement will be the offices and the sanctum of the Crimson, 
the headquarters of the Athletic Association, and the office of the Gradu- 
ate Manager. Quite shut off from these will be the kitchen and scullery, 
the boiler room, a barber shop, and a dark room for photographie pur- 
poses. 

The contract for building the club has been given to Norcross Bro- 
thers, the builders of Sever and Austin Halls, and they will have the 
building ready for occupancy by Class Day, 1901. Ground for the foun- 
dation was broken about June 1, and the Warren House was moved 
back to the northeastern corner of the lot, near Prescott Street. 

After the announcement last autumn that Major H. L. Higginson, 
[’55], had given $150,000 to erect a University Club, to be known as 
the Harvard Union, there was much discussion among the students as to 
the most desirable site for it. The Crimson insisted that the Warren 
estate, at the corner of Quincy and Harvard Streets, was too far from 
the social centre, and proposed that part of College House should be 
torn down to make way for the new building. Others would have taken 
the Dane Hall or the Wadsworth House location; and still others thought 
that the Foxcroft House, on Kirkland and Oxford Streets, was not too 
remote. The Crimson had recourse to the student form of plébiscite, a 
vote by blue-book, which brought out 650 votes in favor of the Quincy 
Street site, and 450 against it, — perhaps a fair indication of the prefer- 
ence of the majority of the students, although only a third of those in 
Cambridge voted at all. 

As soon as the plans for the Union had been definitely settled, Prof. 
I. N. Hollis, on behalf of the committee, made in the Monthly for May 
a brief statement to set at rest some of the misapprehensions of the under- 
graduates. He wrote in part: — 


“All of the available sites in Cambridge were investigated, and nothing within 
the reach of the money subscribed could be found. It was suggested that 
more money might be raised, but even on that supposition it was a question if 
the various other sites proposed would be as good in the long run. In the first 
place, the corner of Quincy and Harvard Streets is not distant from any part 
of the University, and it is close to the car lines. Although at present it may 
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seem to be a little out of the track of students, there is no certainty about the 
direction of the University’s future growth. It is likely to render Quincy 
Square more central in the course of another generation. This is an impor- 
tant consideration, as the Union will be part of student life for many genera- 
tions to come. Another consideration is that the Warren property cannot be 
closed in by large buildings or rendered otherwise objectionable by an elevated 
road. Its proximity to [Quincy] Square will always afford a good outlook from 
the windows, and the surrounding trees will make it a beautiful place in the 
spring and fall. The students who have suggested other localities hardly 
realize the additional expense of a suitable lot. It would probably cost as 
much as the building. This is the important and deciding factor that ought to 
settle the whole question. 

“In placing the building on the ground, the main entrance faces towards 
the north, and the large living room and balcony will be on the Harvard Street 
side. This will afford a good outlook and plenty of sunshine on the side usually 
occupied by the members of the Union. The balcony will thus have the shade 
of the elm-trees along the front of the property in the late afternoon when it 
is agreeable to sit outdoors. In working up the design, the architect has 
made the large living room a main feature of the building. It is similar in 
shape to the reception room of the University Club of New York. When 
it is finished in old oak and comfortably furnished, the students will find it 
very habitable and useful. There they may gather during the evenings to 
meet their friends. The room will also serve for memorials of Harvard men. 
It will be remembered that the Committee for the building of the Harvard 
Union has also had in mind some memorial for those who died in the Spanish 
war. There is no reason why tablets to the memory of Stanley Hollister and 
others should not be put up. Certain trophies could also be placed in the liv- 
ing room, and it might seem desirable to put all of the athletic trophies there. 
If it is desired to have a mass meeting at any time, where undergraduates and 
graduates may come, the large room would be available for the purpose by 
moving out some of the furniture or dropping it through a trap-door into the 
basement. 

“The question of a restaurant has been fully considered, and while it has 
not seemed advisable to provide accommodations which would convert the 
Union into another eating hall, a large room has been set apart for a grill, 
where members may obtain lunch or a light supper. Two or three rooms can 
also be used for dining rooms, where dinners can be served if ordered before- 
hand, or if arrangements are made to have them brought in by caterers. A 
small dining room has been set apart, where students may take ladies for 
lunch. The whole question of the restaurant has been left open to the House 
Committee after the building shall have been constructed and the organization 
completed. 

“ A billiard room large enough for sixteen tables occupies the entire floor of 
one wing. It is entered from the main hallway, and yet is separated from the 
living room in such a way that the noise will not be objectionable. 

“The library will become one of the important features of the Union, and 
it also occupies one entire floor of wing. It is separated into three divisions by 
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partitions, and can be made as private as necessary. Students will find ample 
opportunity to study, and to refer to such books as they may wish to consult. 
The books to be purchased for the library will form a subject for considera- 
tion by the Library Committee. It has been suggested that only the periodi- 
eals and current publications should be regularly purchased, after the library 
is once stocked with standard works and the reference books which would be 
useful outside of the main library. 

“Tt seemed evident to the Committee which has had the project in charge 
that separate rooms could not be provided for the exclusive use of societies. 
The debaters and other groups of students can obtain rooms large enough to 
seat a hundred persons by notifying the steward, and the rooms can be allotted 
in the order of application. There will be three or four such rooms. There 
seems to be no reason why a society should not have a locker provided for its 
property. In fact, the basement hall can be devoted exclusively to lockers for 
all students, especially those who live in the neighborhood of Cambridge and 
come to the University as day students.” 


It will be remembered that J. H. Hyde, ’98, has subscribed $20,000 
towards the library of the Union, and Augustus Hemenway, ’75, has 
given $10,000 for the general furnishing. 


THE NEW FENCE. 


Ever since the completion of the Johnston Gate a dozen years ago, 
the proposal to inclose the entire Yard with a new handsome fence has 
gained in favor, and at length, last year, the Corporation requested Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White to submit plans. This they did during the win- 
ter. Their general design comprised a granite base about a foot above 
the ground, and a fence of perpendicular iron palings, nine feet high. At 
distances twenty feet apart rose brick pillars, coped with stone, and mid- 
way between each pair of these the monotony of the palings was broken 
by wrought iron ornaments. F 

As soon as this plan was shown, the students, who have, since the 
founding of the Memorial Society, manifested great interest in the site 
and appearance of the new buildings, criticised it with-much warmth. 
The Memorial Society itself protested earnestly that the Fence as pro- 
posed fell far short of being what might reasonably be expected. “ It 
would be suitable enough for an athletic field or the grounds of an orphan 
asylum,” wrote the Editor of the Monthly, which sided with the dissi- 
dents. The Memorial Society caused drawings to be made embodying 
some of the modifications it desired. These drawings “ provide for a 
low wall, say three and a half feet high, that will not in any way inter- 
fere with the vistas in the Yard or views from the Yard; above this low 
wall will be ornamental iron-work. Here and there, at irregular inter- 
vals, part of the palings can be replaced with a rise in the wall, into 
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which can be set a memorial tablet of pleasing design. Such tablets 
need not be uniform, and may be of all grades of elaborateness ; there 
would even be an opportunity for the insertion of bas-relief sculpture simi- 
lar to the Robert Gould Shaw Memorial, if a work of art of such great 
value and beauty should ever be offered. The design already adopted 
will admit of no such memorials, either simple or elaborate.” 


*‘ The objections to the plans favored by the Memorial Society and by those 
eager for a fence that shall be beautiful in itself,” says the Monthly, “are clearly 
stated by the architect who offered the design which the Corporation has 
accepted. ‘The principle of the Johnston Gate, .. .’ he writes, ‘which we 
have, from the start, intended to perpetuate in the general inclosure, is that 
of open iron panel-work, extending through the entire height of the fence, and sup- 
ported at intervals by masonry posts or piers. To depart from this, in the 
continuance of the boundary fence or wall, to another treatment, would, we 
feel, be inconsistent, however interesting. To our mind, the success of the 
fence, as the boundary of the University, depends chiefly upon that very ab- 
stract and impersonal character to which objection has been raised, and which 
would, we fear, be lost by the introduction of a variety of elements, of an in- 
dividual character, such as you propose. In other words, we regard the fence 
simply as an inclosure, and have sought to keep it as simple in all its parts as 
possible, relying upon the gates for emphasis, and concentrating memorials at 
these points.’ ” 

In a letter written by Prof. C. E. Norton, “the President of the Memorial 
Society, to the architect before the architect’s final refusal to make any change 
in the accepted plans, he maintains that beauty of design or general uniformity 
of treatment need not be sacrificed in order to carry out the desire for memo- 
rial opportunities. ‘It seems to me, and it has seemed to others interested in 
the matter whose opinions would be of weight, . . . that a design might be 
made which, while its main outlines would be repeated in each section, would 
admit of great variety of treatment in different sections ; that if a proper space 
were provided for a memorial, that memorial might take a great variety of 
form, —could be bas-relief, bronze tablet, inscription, coat-of-arms, or what- 
ever else the donor of the special section of the fence might see fit to set up. 
I think that you can hardly fail to recognize that if this design could be car- 
ried out in a fence which, in other respects, was appropriate to the Yard, and 
accommodated itself well to the character of the gates already existing, — that 
it would have an unusual interest and one that would increase with time.’ ” 


Neither the architects nor the Corporation deemed it advisable, how- 
ever, to change the character of the Fence, and its general appearance 
can be seen from the accompanying illustration, which shows also the design 
of the Gate which the Class of 1876 is to erect at the northwest entrance 
to the Yard, between Stoughton and Holworthy. The Class of 1857 has 
had assigned to it the gate on the southwest side of the Yard between 
Dane Hall and Wadsworth House ; the Class of 75 has bespoken another 
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section, and ’86 still another. As the circumference of the Yard measures 
more than a mile, the total cost of the Fence will be very large; but as the 
Classes are expected to build each a section, and as any individual who 
chooses may singly contribute a gate or a section, not many years should 
be required for completing the whole. Now that Memorial Hall has been 
provided with Class windows, the Fence offers an excellent opportunity 
for Class or personal commemoration, and the eagerness with which sev- 
eral Classes have seized this opportunity assures the success of the project. 
The portion which will first be built runs from the Johnston to the Meyer 
Gates, inclosing most of the western and part of the northern sides of 
the Yard; and from Massachusetts to Wadsworth. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING. 


The new building for the Department of Architecture, which was 
begun early in the summer after plans by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
and which it is hoped will be ready for occupancy by the autumn of 
1901, is to stand on Quincy Street at right angles to Sever Hall. It will 
thus form part of the new half quadrangle, with Sever Hall as a centre. 
This position gives it the advantage of the north light on the long side 
for all its main rooms and also of close proximity to the Fogg Museum 
of Arts and to the College Library. 

The main entrance is from the quadrangle towards Quincy St. and 
leads directly into a large hall about 50 feet square and two stories in 
height, with a colonnade on the opposite side from the entrance, which 
will be used as a museum for the larger casts. It is expected that casts 
of the several more important examples of architectural orders will be 
set up full size. In this way the public will be shown the Doric order 
of the temple of Theseus at Athens, and of the Parthenon ; the Ionic 
orders of the temple of Nike Apteros at Athens, the Erectheion and the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos ; and the Corinthian order of the temple at 
Tivoli, and the entablatures and capitals of some of the larger Corinthian 
orders at Rome. The window and balcony from the Cancelleria Palace 
at Rome will be set upon the wall in such a way that the balcony will 
open from the staircase landing. Casts of several important Renais- 
sance doorways are to be erected, one of them forming the inner enframe- 
ment of the main doorway of the building. The generous donor of the 
building is to provide funds for this collection of casts, of which only a 
few of the larger and more noteworthy pieces have been made. Imme- 
diately opposite the main entrance is a large lecture room provided with 
gallery for stereopticon. The first floor also contains a room for models, 
a room for clay modeling, a room for freehand drawing, a small lecture 
room and three instructor’s rooms besides coat room for the students. 
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In the second story the whole length of the north side of the building 
is occupied by the architectural drawing room, which will be about 140 x 
30 feet with a long range of windows on the north side. Opening from this 
toward the south are at one end of the building the architectural library, 
30 x 40 feet and, at the other end, in a corresponding position, a smaller 
drawing-room. This floor also contains the instructor’s room and a room 
for the librarian. The rest of this story is occupied by the upper part 
of the hall of casts, a colonnade along one side of which forms a cor- 
ridor connecting the different rooms. 

Very careful provision has been made for heating and ventilating the 
building and for thoroughly lighting it, and an ingenious system of indi- 
vidual desk-lights has been provided for the architectural drawing room, 
which can thus be used as readily in the evening as in the daytime. 

Thus it will be seen that the new building provides a very complete 
equipment for the Department. It will comfortably accommodate 100 
students. The collection of books is also to be doubled in size by the 
generosity of the giver and its endowment. The building is to be built 
of brick, with Indiana limestone trimmings. President Eliot said, in 
his last Annual Report, “On the 27th of June the Corporation received 
from an anonymous source a gift of $100,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing for the use of the Department of Architecture, and another gift of 
$100,000 for the endowment of that building, the income of the endow- 
ment being intended to provide for the running expenses of the building, 
such as insurance, repairs and renewals, service, and the proper super- 
vision of its draughting room, collections, and library. This is the first 
time in the history of the University that a new building has been provided 
with an adequate endowment at the start; and it is believed that the 
manner of this gift is unique in this country.””. Dean Langdell’s house, 
which stood on part of the site of the new building, has been moved 
across Quincy Street to a lot north of Broadway. 


THE SEMITIC MUSEUM. 


The erection of a Semifie Museum was made possible by Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff, over a year ago, when he offered $25,000 for the purpose, on 
condition that an equal sum should be subscribed by others before July 1, 
1899. When $18,000 of this sum had been secured, and the first of 
July was approaching, Mr. Schiff was asked to extend the time until the 
following autumn. He declined, but expressed his willingness to give 
the entire $50,000 if the other subscribers would allow their gifts to be 
used for purchasing collections. This was agreed to by all, and at pre- 
sent the total sum available for collections is about $20,000. 

The estimate of $67,000 for the construction of the building exceeded 
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by $17,000 the amount offered. A fall in the price of building material 
is expected, however, and in consideration of this Mr. Schiff has agreed 
to increase his gift enough to put up the structure when its erection for 
$60,000 shall be possible. When completed it will stand on Divinity 
Avenue, facing east, about 75 feet south of the Peabody Museum. 
There will be three stories, with a frontage of 80 feet and an extreme 
depth of 84 feet. The latter dimension includes the rear addition, which 
will be 56 feet wide by 24 feet in depth. The building will be con- 
structed of brick and limestone, with a granite base and steps. The 
interior construction is strictly fireproof with concrete floors and the 
least possible woodwork. A complete system of heating and ventilating 
will be introduced. 

The building is entered by a broad flight of steps, leading to an open 
porch and a vestibule 66 x 76, or a vestibule 24 feet wide and 8-feet deep. 
On on side is a spiral fire-escape, reaching to the upper floor, and 
inclosed so that it is not visible from the outside. Passing through the 
entrance, a hall 13 feet wide extends through to the rear of the building. 
On the right is a lecture room, 30x50 feet. The floor will have 
an incline of about 4 feet, and it is expected that the room will seat 250 
persons. To the left is another lecture room, 30x24 feet 6 inches, 
and adjoining it is a library of the same dimensions. The rear addition 
contains a small lecture room, 17 x 19 feet, opposite which is the stair- 
way. The second floor has only two rooms: a large exhibition hall, 
77x51 feet, and the curator’s room in the rear, 17x19 feet. The 
third floor is almost the same as the second; but the ceiling of the 
exhibition room has a raised skylight in the centre to accommodate very 
tall objects. The architect is A. W. Longfellow, ’76, who designed the 
Phillips Brooks House. 





MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS.? 


In the spring of 1861, when the clouds of war were rolling higher and 
darker on the horizon, and when reports came of actual conflict, the stu- 


1 The following extracts are from the address given in Sanders Theatre, on 
Memorial Day, by the Hon. John Read, 62. Mr. Read was an officer in the 
U. S. navy from 1862 to 1865. He was on the ironclad ram Keokuk when 
she was riddled and sunk by the fire of Fort Sumter, in the attack on Charleston 
forts by Admiral Dupont in 1863. He then served in the West Gulf Squad- 
ron, participating in many engagements in that department, and was taken 
prisoner in May, 1864, and held in a prison stockade in Texas for 8 months, 
much of the time without shelter. Of 111 who were captured, he was one of 
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dents of Harvard daily assembled on the Delta, where this Memorial Hall 
now stands, for instruction in the manual of arms and in military drill. 
Here they marched and countermarched, not as a pastime or for recre- 
ation, but because the nation had called for help, and they promptly 
responded to her call;— one by one they left their studies and their 
class rooms for the front, and their records and life sacrifices gave new 
glory to our Alma Mater. . . . No brighter or more glorious service is 
recorded than the service of men of Harvard, undergraduates and gradu- 
ates, who sternly took their places at the front of battle, and on the 
tablets in yonder hall the story is told more eloquently than by words, 
that they swerved not even at the cost of life. 

This building was erected and those names written upon its walls as 
a memorial to Harvard students and Harvard graduates who valiantly 
defended their flag, and who gave‘up their lives for the great cause. 
What more forcible teaching of chivalry, what grander lesson of valor 
and love of country could be placed before the students of to-day and of 
coming generations, as they pass in and out of these halls of learning, 
than those noble names! An ever-present record of patriotism! .. . 
Standing before these inscriptions does not the blood warm and quicken 
in our hearts as we think of what those brave men did, and as we recall 
the anxious preparations of that time and the fierce turmoil of the battle- 
fields where they fell, the very air within these walls seems sacred and 
laden with teachings of noble purpose and unselfish effort. 

In all the campaigns of the war and in almost every great battle, Har- 
vard men were present and conspicuous for valor. Promptly they an- 
swered the country’s call! She did not call in vain. They went forth 
to the great uncertainty of war with their lives in their hands, and their 
deeds reflected honor on the College. 

In the early conflict at Ball’s Bluff we find the names of Harvard men 
in the lists of killed and wounded. 

In the Peninsula campaign, Harvard men gave up their lives. They 
were at the great conflicts at Antietam, at Cold Harbor, at the slaughter 
of the Wilderness, at Fredericksburg, at Vicksburg, at Port Hudson, and 
at Gettysburg, where, over the fields rich with green verdure and the 
ripening grain, the opposing armies surged back and forth in uncertain 
conflict for three days in deadly struggle. The first day ended with no 
decision. On the second day, after fierce hand to hand fighting, the sun 
went down with the issue stillin doubt. On the third day, line after line, 
an avalanche of men, advanced ; the decisive moment was at hand; shot 
only 32 who survived. On being exchanged he at once entered active service, 
and was attached to the sloop of war Kearsarge, but was finally obliged, in 
1865, to resign on account of ill health, resulting from his imprisonment. — Ep. 
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and shell filled the air, and the very earth trembled ; — thousands went 
down, the dead and dying were on every side, and when the bugles 
sounded their closing blasts in that greatest of modern battles, where 
45,000 men were lost, Harvard men in both armies lay dead upon the 
field of battle. 

And we remember, too, the brilliant service in those years upon the 
sea. Harvard men were with Dupont, and with Porter, ~ with Rodgers 
and with Cushing, — with Winslow and with Davis and with Farragut, 
who said he did not care for ironclad ships, but wanted men with iron- 
clad hearts ;— and ironclad hearts were given him; men of reckless 
bravery in their allegiance and devotion! Harvard men served on the 
blockade from the Northern ports to the Rio Grande, — they were in 
the engagements at Port Royal, at Fort Fisher, at Galveston, and at Port 
Hudson, and in the constant fighting on the Western rivers. They were 
at New Orleans in the night passage of the Mississippi forts, where the 
conflict of the opposing fleets was waged under the lurid light of bursting 
shells and burning fire rafts, with Farragut leading in the rigging. 

A graduate of Harvard was one of the rescuing crew when the Moni- 
tor, after her glorious career, sank off Hatteras, in the raging storm of 
that wild December night in 1862, when for hours, on the sinking ship, 
the loss of all on board seemed certain; and in foreign waters, where the 
historic naval duel of June, 1864, was fought, the issue of which was of 
so great import to this country, a Harvard man served on the victorious 
Kearsarge. Several Harvard men were with Dupont when he sailed with 
his ironclad fleet into that vortex of fire from ten forts and one hundred 
guns in Charleston Harbor in 1863. 

And they were in the great naval battle of Mobile under Farragut, 
where occurred that historical, chivalrous death of Commander Craven, 
who, when his ship, the ironclad Tecumseh, was reeling from her death 
blow by a torpedo, refused to leave his post inside the pilot house until 
his pilot had first escaped; then, too late to save himself, he went down, 
coffined in his ship with 150 of his crew! A story of self-sacrifice which, 
though often told, should not be forgotten on a Memorial Day. 

And with it, we recall the story of the humanity of the great Com- 
mander Farragut, who, although at the moment commanding 17 ships, 
and in the height of battle, with his opponents’ ram sorely pressing him, 
as he saw from the rigging the few struggling survivors from the sunken 
Tecumseh swimming for life, ordered a boat to be sent to their rescue, 
and brave young Ensign Niel rowed under the shower of shot and shell 
to their relief. 

Also it is especially fitting here to recount that daring deed, the de- 
struction of the Albemarle, which, a writer has said, ‘‘ should be written 
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in letters of gold on a tablet for the benefit of future ages ;”’ fitting, be- 
cause of the part taken by one of Harvard’s sons. 

In a small torpedo launch with 13 volunteers, Lieut. Cushing, then 
only 21 years of age, in the darkness of night, sailed up the narrow 
Southern river with the pickets of the enemy on either side. Cautiously 
and silently he felt his way for eight miles through the enemy’s country, 
and, though finally discovered, he did not falter, but pushing on in his 
little boat under a galling fire of grape and canister, with cool delibera- 
tion he effected the destruction of his prey,—but his launch also was 
sunk by the explosion and her crew hurled into the river, wounded and 
exhausted! No more daring achievement, no more hazardous undertak- 
ing with life in hand, occurred in the war, than the exploit of that dark 
night, and appropriate is this narration here, for when in that anxious 
moment under the enemy’s withering fire the torpedo was exploded, 
Francis H. Swan, a Harvard man of the Class of 1859, who had re- 
sponded to the call for volunteers in that dangerous duty, was wounded 
at Cushing’s side. 

The total number of Harvard students in service in the war, both 
graduates and undergraduates, was 1232. Of these, 138 died on battle- 
fields or in hospitals from wounds and sickness ; more than one whole 
college class of that time. Of the classes then in college, the largest 
percentage of loss is found in the record of the Class of 1862, which lost 
10 out of 38 who went to the front. The Class of 1860 lost 12 out 
of 60. The Class of 1861 lost 9 out of 56, and the Class of 1863, 8 out 
of 48. 

Now, for a moment, let us turn to these tablets : — 

Here we find the name of one whose years had been devoted to peace- 
ful pursuits, — Gen. James S. Wadsworth, — who, at the breaking out of 
the war, though past the prime of life, near threescore years, gave his 
purse and his person to his government, — who did good service at Bull 
Run, at Fredericksburg, and at Chancellorsville, — whose division at 
Gettysburg bore the brunt of the first day’s fighting, and who, in the 
Wilderness, received his mortal wound. 

There we see inscribed the name of Charles Russell Lowell, colonel of 
the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, who, after serving with the Army 
of the Potomac, fell at Cedar Creek while in command of a brigade with 
Sheridan ; and near by the name of his brother, James Jackson Lowell, 
who, having enlisted early in the struggle, met his death at Glendale ; 
while opposite we see the name of William Lowell Putnam, their cousin, 
who was killed at the disastrous engagement of Ball’s Bluff — three 
from one family circle. 

On one side we find the names of Wilder Dwight and Howard Dwight, 
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his brother, two officers who saw much service throughout the war; and 
again two from one family, Edward G. Abbot and his brother, Henry L. 
Abbot, both of the Class of 60; and in the same list the heroic Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, who died on the parapet of Fort Wagner at the head 
of his gallant negro regiment ; and here we also find the name of Francis 
C. Hopkinson, a man of great earnestness and enthusiasm, who gave up 

his life in the hospital in 1863. ; 

In the Class of ’62 we find the name of Henry Ropes, a soldier of fer- 
vent patriotism, who fell at Gettysburg ; of Goodwin Atkins Stone, a man 
of singular purity of character and faith, who, with his whole heart in 
the cause, received his mortal wound in the cavalry charge at Aldies’ 
Station, — truly a Christian soldier ; of Arthur Cortlandt Parker, who at 
night went to the outposts and was killed on the picket line ; of Bowman, 
who gave up his life in the Gulf squadron; of Temple; of Hodges; of 
Tucker; of Burrage; of Grafton; and of Haven— heroes all ! 

Also recorded is the name of George Duncan Wells, colonel of the 
34th regiment, who was mortally wounded at Cedar Creek, but who 
refused to be borne from the field while his regiment remained. 

In this Memorial Hall is placed the bust of one who brought honor to 
his class, his college, and his country. No braver man went forth from 
any part of this land to uphold his flag than William Francis Bartlett, of 
the Class of 1862, and we can well tarry a moment to pay tribute to his 
record. As captain in the 20th Massachusetts regiment he took part in 
the disastrous battle of Ball’s Bluff. At the siege of Yorktown he was 
shot in the knee and his leg was amputated. Soon he rejoined the army 
as colonel of the 49th Massachusetts regiment, and moved to the siege 
of Port Hudson. Weakened by his wound, when the advance of the 
expedition was ordered, the surgeon told him that it was impossible for 
him to continue with his regiment, which was to move the following 
morning. But although scarcely able to stand, he persisted, and accom- 
panied the advance in a wagon. Two days later he kept his regiment 
from demoralization in its first experience under fire. In the disastrous 
assault of Port Hudson, May 27, 1863, Colonel Bartlett, unable to walk, 
was the only mounted officer on the field, and in admiration of his daring, 
the Southern officers commanded their troops not to fire on him, but, in 
the valley of death in which he rode, he was shot through the other foot, 
and one of his wrists was shattered. After a short absence at home he 
took command of his third regiment, the 57th Massachusetts. Before 
Petersburg, in the mine explosion of July, he was among the first to 
enter the Crater, the flags of the opposing forces being only seven feet 
apart, where he fought with the greatest bravery. He also endured 
imprisonment at Danville and at Libby. He died a brevet major-general 
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on December 17, 1876. Picture that man, as he led his regiment out of 
the State, again hastening to his brothers in the field, riding, as was 
described at that time, at the head of his troops, with but one leg, and 
with shattered arm, and with his crutches strapped to his saddle! What 
a theme, students of Harvard, for patriotic meditation on this day! No 
more valorous soldier followed the colors of his country, no braver man 
ever led troops, no warrior was ever more magnanimous, — and when he 
died the country lost a patriot. 

In this commemoration, dedicated to the spontaneous offering of service 
and life by the students of 1861, we are not unmindful of the manifesta- 
tion of the same spirit by Harvard students of this generation, who, two 
years ago, offered themselves to their country, and, with as much zeal 
and heroism, were conspicuous at the front in all the actions of this last 
war. Harvard’s love of country and readiness to respond to the nation’s 
call belong, not to the days of ’61 alone, equally fervent has it been 
shown, — and thus it will ever be. 

To-day in our service of appreciation of valor, — our thanks for noble 
service, —our pride in Harvard’s self-sacrifice, we remember the records 
of those valiant sons who offered their lives on Cuban soil. The names 
of Hollister, Furness, Sanders, Crapo, Adsit, Lehman, Stover, Talcott, 
Wheeler, Cook, Lawton, and Henshaw, we place on the roll of honor 
beside those of their brothers of -the olden time. 

And now, men of our college, I offer a tribute to these veterans who 
have yearly joined in this sacred commemoration. For 17 successive 
years, as their first duty, they have marched in the freshness of the early 
morning of each Decoration Day to this Memorial Hall, and, with bowed 
heads and simple service, without audience, paid reverent tribute to Har- 
vard’s dead soldiers. A flag has been placed on each tablet, — arms 
presented, — the muffled drum rolled, and, with quivering lips and many 
a moistened eye, this tender offering of respect and love has been made 
by the Grand Army men to Harvard men and comrades. 

There is no more impressive feature of the observance of Decoration 
Day than that of these surviving veterans, each year less in number, 
standing in silence before those names of Harvard men with whom they 
stood shoulder to shoulder on many hard fought fields, and with whom 
they endured the perils of war because of their devotion to one country 
and of their love of the old flag. They stand in silence before the names 
of comrades who are at rest ! 


John Read, ’62. 
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THE CUBAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


THe Cuban Summer School at Harvard constitutes the first truly 
representative gathering of Cubans that has ever been held —in Cuba or 
elsewhere. Of the 129 municipalities? in Cuba, all but four are repre- 
sented by delegates. ‘The transports Sedgwick, Crook, Burnside, Me- 
Clellan, and McPherson brought 1273 Cubans. In addition to this 
number eleven have come subsequently by way of New York or Tampa. 
One returned to Cuba, so that the total number of the Cubans in attend- 
ance on August 1 is 1283. There are also here one Filipino and ten 
Portoricans, which gives a total of 1294 Spanish-speaking people. Of 
these, there are 617 men and 677 women. 

Among the men there are three physicians and two priests, who ac- 
companied the Cubans in a semi-official capacity and are not taking work 
in the Summer School. Twenty-three of the Cuban teachers spoke Eng- 
lish sufficiently well to be enabled to take courses in the regular Summer 
School.?- Hence the number of Spanish-speaking teachers taking the 
courses of instruction offered in the Cuban Summer School is: Cubans, 
1255 ; Portoricans, 10; Filipino, 1; total, 1266. 

When the transports arrived at Boston, early in July, the Cubans were 
taken to Cambridge in special electric cars, and to each Cuban was given 
a button on which was inscribed the number corresponding to his name. 
Rooms in various College dormitories were assigned to the men, and the 
women were taken by their respective chaperons to the private houses in 
Cambridge that had been thrown open to them. The women have their 
coffee and rolls in their homes, and take luncheon and dinner in Memo- 
rial Hall. The men take all three meals in Randall Hall. 

On Thursday, July 5, the members of the Cuban “ expedition ” gath- 
ered in Sanders Theatre and listened to an address of welcome by Presi- 
dent Eliot. Upon coming out of the Theatre the Cubans were divided 
into 40 groups. Forty placards upon poles announced the numbers of 
the teachers that were to form each group, — thus: “Sefioras, 2-35 ;” 
“Caballeros, 94-124,” ete. As soon as the 40 groups were formed, the 
Cubans marched to their respective class rooms, accompanied by their 
instructors, and the instruction in English began. 


1 The Cuban municipio is somewhat similar to our county ; it includes one 
or more cities, together with the outlying villages and the adjacent territory. 

2 These 23 Cuban teachers registered in the following courses: English, 14; 
French, 3 ; Civil Government, 1; Education, 2 ; Design, 1; Psychology, 1; 
Chemistry, 2 ; total after deducting one name repeated, 23. There were also 
11 registered in Physical Culture, who took at the same time the courses offered 
in the Cuban Summer School. 
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The courses of instruction offered to the Cuban teachers include recita- 
tions, lectures, and excursions. The English classes meet twice a day, 
including Saturday, at 8.30-9.15, and at 11.30-12. The object of the 
work in English is to teach pronunciation and the essential elements of 
accidence and syntax, and to aid in the acquirement of a vocabulary of 
common, useful words. It has been impossible to devote much time in 
the elementary classes to the study of systematic grammar. 

The average number of women in a class is 33; the average number 
of men is 30. Approximately 230 of the Cubans had some acquaintance 
with English, and they were taken out of the elementary classes and 
organized into eight graded sections, four of men and four of women. 
Eight of the instructors were selected to conduct the advanced classes, 
and the members of their original classes were distributed among the 32 
sections of beginners, excepting, of course, those that remained for the 
advanced work. In the more advanced classes both systematic grammar 
and English literature are taught, and with excellent results. The Cu- 
bans take great interest in the study of English, and avail themselves of 
every opportunity that offers, to learn new words and expressions. 

Between the two lessons in English one or two lectures are given 
daily in Sanders Theatre. The subjects covered by the lectures are; 
Geography, History of the Spanish Colonies, American Schools, Psy- 
chology, American History, and Public Libraries. All the lectures are 
given in Spanish, and many are illustrated by stereopticon views. The 
lectures have been well attended, and have been both interesting and 
instructive. There have also been lectures on Kindergarten training — 
twelve lectures, each of which was given four times —and practical 
exercises in Sloyd. The lectures on Kindergarten training also came 
in the forenoon, and it has been necessary for the women that take this 
work to be absent from one English lesson and from one lecture each 
week. Nearly all the Cuban women have attended the Kindergarten 
lectures, and as many men as could be admitted have taken the work in 
Sloyd. Both subjects appeal to the Cubans as being new and practical. 

There are “excursions” every afternoon to points of interest with 
regard to physical geography, history, or industrial development, and each 
Cuban is expected to take three excursions a week, or one every other 
day with the exception of Sunday. Instructors, interpreters, and guides 
accompany the Cubans on these excursions, and the geographical, histor- 
ical, and industrial features of the places visited are fully explained. 
Most of the excursions are made on the electric cars. 

The Cuban teachers have been received most hospitably by the resi- 
dents of Boston and Cambridge. Every week there have been receptions 
and concerts in their honor. The Cubans are an appreciative people, and 
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they feel grateful for the many favors that have been done them. It is 
unfortunately true that the Cuban people, as a whole, have come to con- 
sider the “ Yankee” as rude and as inconsiderate of others. This opinion 
of Americans, so far as it was held by the Cuban teachers, has been 
entirely changed as a result of their brief visit to the United States, and 
the Cubans at Cambridge speak admiringly of “ Yankee” courtesy and 
refinement. This one result is well worth the cost of the “ expedition.” 

One notes in the Cuban teachers a great difference in dress and man- 
ners. Some have come from remote country districts situated far in the 
interior of the island. Some had never before been away from their 
native village, and were brought to the nearest city or to the coast on 
mule-back. These are the ones that appear in queer attire, and gaze 
wonderingly at the electric cars and the many-storied buildings. And 
among the teachers one notes a few negroes and mulattoes, and two or 
three with Chinese blood in their veins. And yet, most of the Cubans at 
Harvard are of European descent, and a great majority show evidence 
of cosmopolitanism, and of the ripe culture that comes with an old civili- 
zation. Many among them are talented and highly educated. It is a 
pleasure to note how many are acquainted with Cuban literature, — prose 
and verse. We in the United States have little knowledge of Cuban 
literature, and yet the island has produced many notable poets and writers 
of prose, such as Heredia, Avellaneda, Delmonte, Pldécido, Milanés, José 
de la Luz Caballero, Suarez, and others. The Cubans are especially fond 
of lyrical poetry, and delight in reciting verses from their favorite authors. 
One is impressed by the fire — and the sadness — of Cuban verse. 

During their brief stay in Cambridge, the Cubans will not have acquired 
much systematized knowledge nor a thorough understanding of American 
methods of teaching. And yet the journey and the six weeks of study 
will cause an intellectual awakening and a widening of the mental horizon 
which will stimulate them to further study. Upon their return to Cuba, 
most of the teachers will continue, as best they can, the studies that were 
begun here, and many hope to come to the United States and spend years 
in completing some special course of study. All honor is due to Presi- 
dent Eliot and Mr. Frye, and to their associates, for undertaking and 
successfully accomplishing an educational work of such magnitude, the 
fruit of which will gradually ripen as the years pass by. 

Below is appended a list giving the names of the instructors in the 
Harvard Summer School for Cubans : 

English: Director — Prof. Elijah Clarence Hills, A. B. (Cornell), 
Dean of Rollins College (Fla.). Instructors — (Mrs.) C. A. Abbott, 
graduate of Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston; Ida Prescott 
Clough, A. B., A. M. (Radcliffe) ; Josephine M. Curry, class of 1901 
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(Radcliffe) ; Jessie M. Douglass, class of 1901 (Radcliffe); Annette 
Fiske, A. B., A. M., (Radcliffe) ; Marguerite Fiske, special student at 
Radcliffe, 1892-96 ; Elizabeth Forbes, class of 1902 (Radcliffe) ; Car- 
rie A. Harper, A. B., A. M. (Radcliffe) ; Grace A. Hill, A. B. (Rad- 
cliffe) ; Florence M. Kilburn, A. B. (Boston University) ; Rachel King, 
graduate of the Indiana State Normal School (ten years in the Argen- 
tine Republic) ; (Mrs.) Florence L. Lawrence, A. B. (Radcliffe) ; Kath- 
erine E. Leonard, class of 1901 (Radcliffe) ; Mary T. Loughlin, A. B. 
(Radcliffe) ; Edith Endicott Marean, A. B. (Radcliffe); Kate O. Peter- 
sen, A. B. (Vassar), A. M. (Radcliffe); Caroline L. Pousland, A. B. 
(Radcliffe) ; Marie A. Solano, graduate of the Bridgewater Normal 
School; Annie Martha Reed, A. B. (Vassar); Sarah N. Whitman, 
A. B. (Smith); Edward L. Adams, A. B. (Harvard) ; Alvin Freeman 
Bailey, class of 1901 (Harvard) ; Clement L. Bouvé, A. B. (Harvard) ; 
James Franklin Briggs, class of 1902 (Harvard); A. A. Capotosto, 
class of 1903 (Harvard); Ralph Waldo Gifford, A. B. (Harvard) ; 
E. R. Greene, A. B. (Harvard); F. C. Gulick, A. B. (Harvard) ; 
W. S. Hayes, A. B. (Harvard); J. P. Hinchey, class of 1901 (Har- 
vard) ; Fletcher B. Holmes, class of 1902 (Harvard); M. LeN. King, 
A. B. (Harvard); John A. Lester, A. B. (Haverford College), A. M. 
and Ph. D. (Harvard); F. W. Morrison, A. B. (Harvard) ; George W. 
Pierce, S. B. (University of Texas), A. M. and Ph. D. (Harvard) ; 
James Dwight Prindle, A. B., A. M. (Harvard) ; William Howell Reed, 
Jr., A. B., A. M. (Harvard); Samuel Stickney, class of 1901 (Har- 
vard) ; Herbert Cahoone Thorndike, class of 1902 (Harvard); A. F. 
Whittem, class of 1902 (Harvard). 

Geography : Director — Mark S. W. Jefferson (spent five years in 
the Argentine Republic), A. B. (Boston University), A. M. (Harvard). 
Assistants in Field-work — Lyman R. Allen, S. B. (Harvard) ; Robert 
E. Burke, S. B. (Harvard) ; Norman S. Easton, S. B. (Harvard) ; Frank 
S. King, special student at Harvard, 1898-1900; C. H. Morrill, class 
of 1902 (Harvard) ; R. W. Stone, B. Ph. (Hamilton), A. B. (Harvard). 

History of the Spanish Colonies: Ten lectures by Mr. W. Gaspard 
de Coligny, formerly principal of the Military Academy of Ecuador. 

American Schools : Three lectures by Edward L. C. Morse, A. B. 
(Harvard), LL. B. (Lake Forest). 

Psychology: Two lectures by Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard. 

American History: Nine lectures by Prof. P. B. Marcou of Har- 
vard ; and nine lectures by Dr. J. D. M. Ford of Harvard. 

Kindergarten : Director — Laura Fisher, director of public kindergar- 
tens, Boston. Assistants — Blanche H. Boardman, principal of kinder- 
garten, Providence, R. I., Miriam S. Cutler, Mary I. Hamilton, Margaret 
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T. McCabe, Cora K. Pierce, and Mary B. Pope, principals of kindergar- 
tens in Boston; Katherine Macdonald, principal of kindergarten, Chel- 
sea; Mary F. Nowell, principal of kindergarten, Dedham. 

Practical exercises in wood work — Mr. Gustaf Larson. 

Public Libraries: Two lectures by Mr. W. C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard University. 

The business management of the Cuban Summer School was conducted 
by the following: Business Manager —C. C. Mann, A. B. (Harvard). 
Secretary —W. E. Weaver, class of 1901 (Harvard Law School). As- 
sistant Managers — H. J. Brown, class of 1902 (Harvard) ; G. M. Blak- 
ney, class of 1901 (Harvard Law School). Interpreters —E. Zanetti, 
class of 1901 (Harvard Law School); E. L. Dardet, B. (Barcelona) ; 
R. E. Sanchez (Institute of Havana) ; T. E. Carleton. Office assistants 
—E. M. de Almeida, class of 1901 (Tufts) ; E. H. Douglass, class of 
1901 (Harvard) ; C. L. Bouvé, class of 1902 (Harvard Law School) ; C. 
C. Eaton, class of 1902 (Harvard) ; R. S. Greene, class of 1901 (Har- 
vard); C. A. Hosmer, class of 1902 (Harvard); Prof. H. de Moraira, 
Ph. D. (Louvain, Belgium) ; T. H. Whitney, A. B. (Harvard). 

The social life of the Cuban women is intrusted to the care of the follow- 
ing : Hostess — (Mrs.) Alice Gordon Gulick, A. M. (Mt. Holyoke), direc- 
tor of the International Institute for Girls, Madrid, Sapin.. Head of the 
chaperons— (Mrs.) Mary A. Brooks, superintendent of the orphan 
asylum at Guanténamo, Cuba: Chaperons — Bertha Bass, A. B., A. M. 
(Wesleyan University), professor of History in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute ; Katherine Lee Bates, professor of Literature, Wellesley Col- 
lege; (Mrs.) S. B. Cifre; Harriet Mabel Cutler; (Mrs.) Isabel Cope- 
land Dewey; (Mrs.) Fanny Hale Gardiner; Helen Hoyt Harriman, 
instructor in Spanish and German, John B. Stetson University ; Marion 
Clark Nichols, A. B. (Radcliffe) ; Virginia de Castro Palomino ; Henriette 
Perabeau; Anna Martha Reed, A. B. (Vassar) ; Eleanor Louise Reed ; 
(Mrs.) P. G. de la Rochelle ; Clara Marshall Root ; Fanny Irene Sher- 
man; Mary E. Springer; Caroline Roberta Wing, A. B. (Smith); 
Margaretha Elwina Witzlaff, instructor in German, Wellesley College. 

A room in Harvard Hall for the men, and three rooms in the Phillips 
Brooks House for the women, are known as the Catholic Halls (Salas Caté- 
licas), and are in charge of a committee appointed by the Catholic Alumni 
Sodality of Boston, viz.: Chairman—M. H. Douglass, A. B., A. M. 
(Harvard). Associates—J. D. M. Ford, A. B., Ph. D., instructor in 
French, Harvard University ; J. R. Williams, A. B. (Boston College). 
Assistants — Grace V. Lynch and Mary A. Ford, class of 1901 (Rad- 
cliffe) ; Helena D. Olloqui, of Spain: A. F. Downing, A. B. (Harvard). 

E. C. Hills. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


MIDSUMMER REFLECTIONS. 


Never. since midsummer Commencements ceased to be, has Cam- 
Tn bridge been such a gala place at this season. -The Yard is 
Cubanos. so beset that seats have to be provided for weary prom- 
enaders, and any morning at eight you may see a cluster of young men 
and women on the steps of University conning their day’s lesson. Me- 
morial Hall is a beehive for bright-clad quick-tonged women who have 
discovered that the lofty entrance hall has other uses than a surface to 
scratch matches on, or a platform on which to line up the ®. B. K. pro- 
cession: they converse in it, walk to and fro, exchange confidences with 
other girls, and receive the courtesies of the gentlemen. Toward the 
College concentre, long before the bell rings, streams of students, chat- 
tering in a foreign tongue. Evening parties, brilliant and agreeable, 
expand the Gymnasium, and make one wonder why there are no more 
winter assemblies in the same excellent hall. The Cubans have much 
commended themselves in the community: they behave quietly, politely, 
and attractively; they go to lectures with promptness and gravity, and 
get as much intellectual food as circumstances will admit. More enthu- 
siastic and appreciative guests the University has never had. 


What the Cubans are in their own country it is easy to discover: 
one many of the women and some of the men are of refined, if 
Pestivities. not highly educated families, and are at no loss in any so- 
ciety. Nearly all of them seem genuinely in earnest, and that presages 
good to the children of Cuba. An artless enjoyment of healthy young 
amusements is a part of their make-up, and it is a pleasure to attend a 
Cuban bali. The slow and sleepy native dances are less popular than 
the livelier two-step and the waltz. If the belles are not many, they are 
certainly beautiful and queenly in their stately compliments ; and one 
catches bits of conversation with their hosts which show a lively sense of 
humor. “ Why you,” says one demure person to an American lady, “ you 
not dance? You got no sweetheart?” — “ No, I have only a husband.” 
—“TI do not believe it.” — “And two children.” — “ Oh, impossible ! 
but the American ladies, they marry so young.” A polite cavalier re- 
presenting the hospitable Catholic Societies regrets that the Cubans must 
depart. “Oh, but you go too!” —“I go, where? To Cuba?” — “Oh, 
but yes!” Certainly nothing in the Cubans’ behavior is more charming 
than their good-natured delight in very simple enjoyments such as are 
these — it is an international rapprochement. 
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The play side is of course only the least part of this remarkable gather- 
ing. To the Cubans the stay in Cambridge has been, with- gyyan 
out doubt, in itself a liberal education: it is as broadening Realities. 
as a trip round the world to a less provincial people. They carry away 
perhaps an overestimate of the kindness and good-will of Americans: for 
perhaps not every community would receive with such cordial welcome 
1400 foreigners, of whom a few are distinctly African. Whatever they 
think, a thousand times their number in Cuba will shortly think the 
same: for they will carry the story of their experience through the length 
and breadth of the island. On the other hand, the evident character 
and quickness of these visitors, however above the average, is proof that 
the Cubans can do more for themselves than we have thought likely : 
hence if these people can influence their fellows there is good hope for 
Cuba. The generous contributors to the fund which has made the ac- 
quaintance possible have done a national service of great importance. 
That a Harvard graduate, Mr. E. L. Conant, should have conceived the 
idea: that another Harvard man, Alexis E. Frye, should have enlarged 
and completed it; that Harvard’s President should have taken the re- 
sponsibility at this end, and have worked out the details with a deter- 
mination unusual even for him; that Harvard should stand before the 
country as an institution which recognizes a duty to the nation, — all these 
things are a reason for just pride to Harvard’s sons everywhere. 





Summer School 









































Statistics 87 | 88] 89] 90 | °91 | 92 | °93 | 794 | °95 | °96 | °97 | 198 | °99 |1900 
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Scientific . . . . . . «| 93/116/121] 141/141 147 | 147 | 179 | 152 | 167 | 187 162 | 156 | 170 
Physical Training . . . | 57] 45] 59] 83] 95;113] 56| 77| 94/109] 123] 83] 72] 126 
Engineering and Architecture 3] 9] 8] 12] 89] 14] 28| 24) 14] 2? | 19} 63) 72 
— EE EE eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Total Scientific Group . . | 150| 164 | 189 | 232 | 248 299 | 217 | 284 | 270 | 290 | 310 | 264 | 291 | 368 
aes | ai! Ree ARDS! Ieee (areca Pe eae PY ee — 
Modern Languages. . . . 8} 11| 11] 21] 28] 29} 28] 39] 25] 23 | 49} 42] 63 
English. . | 22! 87} 27/] 58|] 98] 95] 151 | 167 | 172 | 194 
History and Political Science | 18} 8 17; 13; 28] 45; 24) 56 
Ancient Languages . | | 20} 25) 38} 39] 33 
Mathematics . ' | 5|/ 13} 10} 36] 35} 46) 49] 45) 5 
Pedagogic . | | 14 44| 44| 50] 57/ 80| 95] 98 
Total Humanities Group . ~s| 11) 11] 43/152] 77 140 | 234} 238 | 330 | 498 | 417 | 498 
Se aioe SE, fe eae frre (ee Hei HY facies Piaget eas pee sales 
Total Registrations. . °. . | 150| 172/200, 243 | 291 | 451 | 294 | 424 | 504 | 528 | 640 | 692 | 708 | 866 
Double Registrations . . . 4] 12} 12] 4) 16 8| 14] 26] 13} 45) 40] 72) 79 
Total Students ... . 150 | 168 | 188 , 231 | 287 | 435 | 286 410 | 478 | 515 | 595 | 652 | 636 | 787 

















By many people it was predicted that the ordinary Summer School 
would be shoved into a corner by the Cubans; but on the Regular 
contrary the School has never been so flourishing in courses, Irregulars. 
numbers, or spirit of hard work. Leaving out the medical and theological 
schools, the total number of individuals registered is 787 as against 636 
last year. The Summer School has to be prefigured nearly six months 
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in advance: by the end of January the “lay-out ” for the next summer 
must be well decided ; as early as possible a circular is issued which is a 
guide, a catalogue, a prediction, and a promise. Inquiries are promptly 
answered, and the work of receiving, caring for, feeding, lodging, and 
especially of teaching, these hundreds is well and systematically done. 
The lines of development and distribution of students since 1887 may 
be seen from the foregoing condensed table of attendance, by subjects, 
which does not include the large courses in Theology and Medicine. It 
will be seen from the table that the Summer School, which till 1893 was 
essentially a device for utilizing the scientific laboratories and Gymna- 
sium during the summer, has now become also a nursery of the human- 
ities, — in which language, history, the science of teaching, and the 
mother tongue are opened wide to the community. 


If Commencement was not notable this year, it was altogether respec- 
table. As usual, the professors made themselves valued by 
their rarity: of the 500 University teachers it is probable 
that not a seventh were present. A considerable number were absent on 
detached service, conducting entrance examinations in various places ; 
others had taken advantage of the principle that he would go abroad 
may go early in June ; others had imbedded themselves in their country 
places and could not be dislodged; others were reading examination 
books at home and avow that they never attended a Commencement in 
their lives. The student parts were extremely good, even the Latin ora- 
tion being obviously witty. In fact the youngsters did better than the 
elders, for at the dinner neither the President of the Alumni nor any 
speaker except twa could be heard. One of these was Dean Briggs, 
whose reception by the students in Sanders, and by the alumni at the 
dinner, was a pleasure to all his friends. The table of degrees conferred 


Commencers. 


in course is as follows: 


Ces 6 ow ep we os Be pi Ss. Gd wey os ee 
aes oo ee ee 
OE a a ous Sew ee (eS ae a ee 
BS ee ole See Se CDs: Se ee ey oo LB 
EN is; os ok ew ee 5 


Total Professional Schools . . . 307 





Total Artsand Sciences . . . . 682 
Total conferred in course 939. 

Four years ago the total was 793. The Commencement program bears 

the names of special students taking certificates for four years’ study, 

and also the recipients of the reformed Bowdoin prizes ; and when it gets 

into English it will be a readable document. 
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One of the agreeable incidents of Commencement was the hearty, gen- 
erous, and thoroughgoing reply of the alumni present in my, wost. 
Cambridge to the request of their brethren of the North- ward Star. 
west, that an Overseer be chosen from that region. By putting the 
candidate of the Associated Harvard Clubs at the head of the poll, the 
alumni recognize at once the growing representation of the University in 
the West and the service which the Harvard men there do by their inter- 
est in Alma Mater. Old New England hardly realizes either the intel- 
lectual strength or the intellectual advance of the modern, many-sided 
Newer England around the Great Lakes. That region, rich, powerful, 
awake to impressions from without, at the same time builds up univer- 
sities of a new type and great efficiency, and helps by gifts and by 
students to support the Eastern colleges. The Harvard Alumni, by their 
training, their spirit, and their loyal community of love for their college, 
are laying foundations for a national Harvard. 


Two opposite methods of organization are now striving for adoption 
by American universities : the first is to multiply the units goooia1 
by creating a variety of “schools,” often with a correspond- Schools. 
ing lot of degrees ; the other is to gather the body of teaching into larger 
masses and to simplify the degrees. The first method aids specializa- 
tion, and gives free course to any body of teachers who have the courage 
to work out a good system of their own. Thus the Columbia School of 
Political Science ten years ago got so far ahead of the rest of the con- 
cern that it was almost a separate college. The University of Wisconsin 
has this composite, federal system : it includes a “ College of Letters and 
Science,” a “ College of Agriculture,” a “ College of Mechanics and En- 
gineering,” a “ College of Law,” a “School of Economics, Political Sci- 
ence and History,” a “ School of Commerce,” and a “ School of Music.” 
Wisconsin now confers an A. B., LL. B., S. B., Ph. B., Ph. B. in Peda- 
gogy, LL. B., A. M., LL. M.,S. M., E. E., and Ph. D. The actual 
degrees conferred by some of the small backwoods “ universities” are 
mirthful: “MM. W.— Maid of Waxworks,” “B. S. D.— Bachelor of 
Scientific Didactics.” Indeed one finds a condition of things which 
almost justifies the witty clergyman’s suggestion that a new college have 
as its seal a circle of toads sitting on stumps with the degree “ B. T. P. 
— Biggest Toad in the Puddle.” The tendency at Harvard is to create 
a great body of instruction, supervised by one academic and scientific 
faculty, and conferring two groups of degrees, each in an ascending 
order: A. B., A. M., Ph. D.; S. B., S. M.,S. D. By the elective system 
in College, and the group system in the Scientific School, all desirable 
combinations may be made, without a lot of distinctions in the wording 
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of degrees, distinctions which the public does not care for or understand. 
Hence Harvard has not set up organizations like the Yale Forest School, 
the Wisconsin School of Commerce, the Pennsylvania Wharton School 
of Public Finance, the Michigan School of Diplomacy —all doubtless 
excellent schools: at Harvard what is done in those directions is a part 
of the regular body of instruction and leads to one or the other of the 
two groups of degrees. 


The Treasurer’s report for 1898-99 shows an expenditure of $1,412- 
000 as against about half that expenditure only ten years 
ago. The system of bookkeeping has been somewhat 
changed in the interim so as to add to the expenditures items formerly 
offset by special income ; but, with all allowances, the expenditure has 
nearly doubled. Like other large corporations and business concerns, 
Harvard University finds itself called upon to meet steadily increasing 
expenditures for what may be called a civil list, salaries which are not 
paid directly for teaching, but which make more efficient the whole sys- 
tem — for secretaryships and clerks and stenographers ; for bookkeepers ; 
large sums for librarians and their assistants. One cause for the present 
likeliness of the whole University is this organization of a staff which 
more and more takes over the details of administrative concerns for- 
merly either neglected or thrown upon University teachers. No friend of 
the University can complain of such expenditures, for they justify them- 
selves in the relief which they give to the teachers, and in the prompt- 
ness and accuracy with which the correspondence of the University is 
handled and its accounts are kept. 


Finances. 


Another great department of expenditure which has been steadily 
Keeping up "creasing during the last few years is for the maintenance 
the Plant. of the plant. Repairs on the College buildings make an 
item of many thousands of dollars annually, and of late it has become 
necessary to spend large sums on the College dormitories, in order to 
stand the pressure of competition from private buildings. Twenty years 
ago the drainage was completely overhauled in all the buildings of the 
College Yard, and about ten years ago steam heat was introduced into 
the entries of the same buildings, and has greatly contributed to their 
comfort. Nevertheless, within five years it has been found necessary to 
add bath rooms and shower baths, and the rents have been somewhat 
increased, in order to provide what 25 years ago were considered luxu- 
ries, and now seem to most students the ordinary necessaries of life. The 
care, the heating, and the lighting of the College buildings is another 
source of great expense which is not immediately reflected in instruction. 
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A little army of janitors, yardmen, carpenters, and watchmen has to be 
paid for, and so far forth diminishes the revenue applicable to instructors’ 
salaries. Yet the Corporation has somehow been able to solve at both 
ends the perplexing problem of advancing the general scale of salaries, 
and at the same time of increasing the number of instructors. As has 
frequently been pointed out in these columns, the basis for this adjustment 
has been the elective system, under which it has been possible to give 
thorough instruction to large classes by the system of assistants, and thus 
to make it possible to pay the salaries necessary to keep the small courses 
going. This system naturally depends upon the steady increase in the 
number of students, and consequently of tuition-fees. The Corporation 
is a little nervous over the proportion of income which has to be applied 
to maintenance, to direction, and to the care of the College property, for 
the purpose of the whole establishment is to provide facilities for teaching 
and research to students of the University; and all these other expenses 
only make the veritable income available, and clear the way for unob- 


structed teaching. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Friday, June 22, 1900’s Class Day dawned fairly bright and very 
warm. The heat grew oppressive during the forenoon, and early in the 
afternoon the heaviest rain of the month began to fall furiously. What 
1900’s Class Day might have been but for that is purely a matter of con- 
jecture; for almost all resemblance to what we think of as a Class Day 
was literally washed out and carried away by the storm. 

The Senior Spread and Dance were held as usual the evening before 
in Memorial Hall and the Delta. This part of the festivities was all 
that could be desired. The building and grounds were decorated even 
more gayly than usual, the attendance was large, and the good-will that 
prevailed was unbounded. Two orchestras furnished continuous music 
for the dancers in Memorial, and out in the cool evening air couples 
strolled about or sat at the refreshment tables that had been placed on 
the lawn of the Delta. Both indoors and out the scene was one of great 
life and beauty. 

Early morning in the Yard was not unlike the Class Day morning of 
a year ago. The grounds had already most of their gala decorations, 
but the workmen were still busy with the long strings of Japanese lan- 
terns that stretched from tree to tree. Here and there was a group 
of early sight-seers gazing strangely about, now at the buildings, now 
at the lantern-hung trees, and now at the groups of Seniors who be- 
gan to stroll into the Yard in their caps and gowns. By nine o’clock 
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the whole Senior Class had assembled in front of Holworthy, and then, 
headed by the band, it marched in a long column round the Yard to 
Appleton Chapel, where the Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, conducted morning 
prayers. At 10.45 the Class again assembled, and, headed by the officers, 
marched to Sanders Theatre. 

The officers were: Secretary, Eliot Spalding, Cambridge. First 
Marshal, William A. M. Burden, New York, N. Y. Second Marshal, 
Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., Boston. Third Marshal, Walter Ayres 
Boal, Chicago, Ill. Orator, Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, Springfield, Ill. 
Poet, Walter Conrad Arensberg, Oakmont, Pa. Jvy Orator, Murray 
Seasongood, Cincinnati, O. Odist, Bartlett Brooks, Orrington, Me. 
Chorister, Chester Odiorne Swain, Malden. Class Committee, Arthur 
Noble Rice, Boston; Frederick Ezekiel Bissell, Dubuque, Ia. ; William 
Phillips, Boston. Class Day Committee, Robert Woods Bliss, New 
York, N. Y.; Charles Henry Morrill, St. Louis, Mo.; Holeombe Ward, 
So. Orange, N. J. Photograph Committee, Arthur Drinkwater, An- 
dover; Fritz Bradley Talbot, Brookline; Durant Ford Drake, Boston. 
Senior Spread Committee, Albert Gardener Mason, Worcester ; Her- 
bert Addington Wadleigh, Boston; Charles Dana Draper, New York, 
ee 

The order of the exercises was: Prayer, Dr. Peabody; Oration, 
R. C. Bolling ; Poem, W. C. Arensberg; Ivy Oration, M. Seasongood ; 
Ode, B. Brooks. The exercises concluded with the singing of “ Fair 
Harvard,” every one standing. The Ode follows : — 

Dear and reverend Mother, eternally young, 
We have thrilled at thy voice, calm and strong, 

When it rang through the challenge thy champions flung 
To the cohorts of falsehood and wrong. 

O thou Queen of the Centuries, robed in their might, 
Never blinded by faction or strife, 

Keep us clean from all littleness, teach us aright 
In the meaning and sweetness of life. 


Loyal hearts shall be thine, though no longer we dwell 
Where thy memories hallow each shrine, 

And we bring our green laurel and white immortelle 
With a symbol thy brows to entwine. 

To be called of thine Order, thy Knights in good sooth, 
We would kneel for thine accolade now, 

For the touch of the sword of thy Spirit of Truth, 
And the seal of thy kiss on each brow. 


Up to this time the sun had been shining brightly, but about noon the 
promised storm gathered and soon the rain fell. The grounds and 
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streets were by this time packed with people. As the storm increased, a 
wild rush for shelter ensued. Everywhere could be seen men in flannel 
suits and women in light summer gowns racing madly toward every 
available doorway. Exclamations of sorrow and disappointment were 
on every one’s lips. Dreams of Yard concerts, and Delta exercises, and 
all the attending amusements were rudely dispelled, as the storm settled 
into a steady downpour which lasted throughout the afternoon and even- 
ing. Most of the lanterns were hurriedly removed from the trees in the 
Yard, the few that were left drooping forlornly as reminders of a splendor 
that might have been. 

The Statue Exercises—the feature of recent Class Days — were 
necessarily given up. Instead there was a meeting of Seniors in the 
Fogg Lecture Room, and a later meeting in Sanders Theatre, where 
the flowers from the base of the Statue were arranged so that the mem- 
bers of the Class might get them. The confetti, which proved so pleasing 
a feature of *99’s Class Day, — the people pelting the Seniors as they 
marched round the Delta, — were thrown promiscuously about Memorial. 
After this exercise the Seniors marched round the Yard, and from under 
umbrellas cheered the buildings. At the Old Tree, W. S. McCornick 
read a comic poem in which prominent members of the Class were 
“jollied.” Several men were presented with burlesque trophies in token 
of their achievements. A concert in Sanders Theatre by the Glee Club 
followed, and later in the same place a band concert was given. 

In the evening the Memorial Hall and Gymnasium dances and the 
Beck Hall spread took place. And in these places the pent-up enthusi- 
asm of the crowd was set free with a will. Unmindful of wet boots and 
bedraggled clothing, men and girls flocked through the rain from place 
to place, dancing a while at each. The rooms were so closely packed as 
to make dancing difficult, but every one kept at it and great merriment 
prevailed. The halls were brightly decorated with evergreens and Jap- 
anese lanterns. The dancing continued until 12 o’clock, when the music 
stopped, good-nights were said, carriages clattered away over the wet 
pavements, and Class Day was over. 

The largest spreads were given at the Hasty Pudding Club, at Beck 
Hall, at Randolph Hall, by the Delta Upsilon in Massachusetts Hall, 
and by the Pi Eta in the Gymnasium. The Pudding and Pi Eta 
spreads were little interfered with, as they were well started before the 
rain began. At Beck Hall an additional tent was erected, leading from 
the hall to the usual refreshment tent. In spite of the dampness dancing 
was enjoyed and the place crowded till midnight. The Delta Upsilon 
intended to spread on the lawn back of Matthews Hall, but had to be 
crowded into Massachusetts Hall, and it was largely attended. From 
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7 till 9 President and Mrs. Eliot held the customary reception at their 
home to graduates and officers of the University and to members of all 
graduating classes. 

Though immediately preceded by one of the most brilliant classes in 
many years, the Class of 1900 has left its characteristic mark upon the 
life of the College, and one that will be beneficial and lasting. 1900, 
unlike "99, accomplished a great deal without the assistance of any par- 
ticularly good luck. Whatever 1900 did, — and it was an active class, — 
it did by hard, consistent work. This is the kind of spirit that will 
bring anything, athletic or otherwise, out ahead in the end, and this is 
the lesson that 1900 has left with us. 

The plan developed and made effective by 98, of giving the incoming 
Freshmen an organized welcome from the undergraduate body, has 
proved highly successful with ’99 and 1900, and will be continued next 
year. The difficulty at first was negligence on the part of the members 
of the committee, but this has gradually disappeared until now a better 
system could not be desired. Each member of the committee is assigned 
some ten or fifteen Freshmen early in the autumn term. He then asks 
them to his room, and has them meet each other and a few of his upper 
class friends as informally and pleasantly as possible. In this way even 
the most obscure Freshman is given an early and favorable opportunity 
for making friends. H. B. Clark, ’01, the Secretary, has invited these 
men to form the Committee for next year : — 

1901 — G. M. Allen, G. Blake, M. Bartlett, W. Catchings, G. C. Clark, 
Jr., R. H. Dana, Jr., F. R. DuBois, S. G. Ellis, N. Fairchild, R. 
Fincke, J. G. Forbes, W. A. Frost, R. S. Greene, W. Greene, T. Ger- 
rish, H. R. Hayes, H. C. Hawkins, C. W. Jaynes, H. McK. Jones, W. R. 
Lawrence, I. W. Kendall, W. H. Laverack, C. W. Locke, E. P. Loud, 
B. B. Lee, H. Lyman, G. H. Montague, C. W. Moore, G. P. Milne, 
H. Norton, E. T. Putnam, W. T. Reid, Jr., C. M. Rotech, R. D. Swaim, 
B. Taylor, W. H. Taylor, C. H. Whitney, W. B. Wheelwright. 

1902 — M. R. Brownell, O. F. Cooper, J. A. Dix, C. Frothingham, 
Jr., J. C. Grew, W. W. Hoffman, W. E. Ladd, E. Lewis, H. L. Movius, 
C. Platt, C. C. Rumsey, R. S. Rainsford, C. H. Schweppe, J. H. Smith, 
Jr., W. Wadsworth, L. B. Wehle, B. Wendell, Jr., J. G. Willis, W. B. 
Wood. 

The Sophomores defeated the Seniors in the interclass debate. The 
question was: “ Resolved, that a Franco-Russian alliance, offensive and 
defensive, is for the best interests of France.” The Pasteur medal was 
awarded to P. E. Fitzpatrick, of the Sophomore team. A general fault 
was weakness in legitimate rebuttal. — The Harvard cheer was much dis- 
cussed during the year, and the usual conclusion was reached, — that it 
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is not so much the cheer which is at fault as the cheering. At one time 
the cheering for the baseball team was so weak as to call forth a com- 
munication to the “ Crimson” from the head coach, Dr. Nichols. Then 
on the occasion of the first Yale game, when the admirable plan of 
marching to the field by classes was adopted, the cheering, even in the 
face of overwhelming defeat, was so strong and well-sustained as to call 
forth a public card of thanks from the captain on the part of the team. 
These two extreme cases show the varying degrees of effectiveness of the 
cheer, or, in other words, the varying degrees in the temperature of the 
student support. It is to be hoped that the spirit awakened during the 
last part of this season will grow stronger next year. It is the spirit 
that makes both good-winning and good-losing teams. — The Pierian 
Sodality gave its last concert for the year in Sanders Theatre on the 
evening of May 22. At a later meeting the Pierian Sodality elected the 
following officers for next year: Pres., F. F. Collier, 1 L.; vice-pres., 
J. H. Shirk, 02; see., W. A. Love, 02; treas., G. Blake, ’01; librarian, 
P. H. Shinn, 2 Dn.; leader, P. S. Smith, 02. — The Freshman Musical 
Clubs gave a concert in Brattle Hall, on May 25; the proceeds were 
given to the Freshman crew. — The annual Memorial Services in memory 
of Harvard men who died in the civil war were held on May 30, in 
Sanders Theatre. The Hon. John Read, ’62, delivered the address, and 
the Rev. S. M. Crothers,  ’98, of the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
acted as chaplain. As usual, the Glee Club furnished music. The exercises 
were held under the auspices of the Harvard Memorial Society. — The 
Memorial Society has elected the following officers for next year: Pres., 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46; vice-pres., Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; sec., W. B. 
Wheelwright, ’01; treas., H. H. Murdock, 01; archivist, J. Lawrence, 
Jr., 01; curator, B. B. Lee, ’01.— The Cercle Frangais has elected the 
following officers for next year: Pres., R. Goelet, 02; vice-pres., A. S. 
Dixey, 02; see., J. A. Dix, 02; treas., H. C. Dickinson, 02. Theatri- 
eals for next year have been decided upon provisionally. The intention 
at present is to give a one-act modern French farce as a curtain-raiser, 
to be followed by Crispin Médecin, a short three-act play, similar in 
character to the works of Molitre. — Bishop H. C. Potter, h ’90, of New 
York, preached the Baccalaureate Sermon, in Appleton Chapel, on the 
Sunday before Class Day. — The prizes offered by the Camera Club for 
the best set of pictures illustrating different phases of Harvard life were 
awarded as follows: First medal, W. B. Swift, 01, with special com- 
mendation ; second medal, J. Burroughs, 01; first honorable mention, 
R. P. Perry, 00; second honorable mention, M. Buckley, 1 L. — Follow- 
ing are the officers of the St. Paul’s Society: Pres., W. R. Lawrence, 
01; vice-pres., G. W. Smith, 01; see., J. W. Stedman, ’02 ; treas., R. B. 
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Ogilby, ’02; librarian, L. D. Chapin, 02; chorister, C. E. Hill, 01. — 
These are the directors of the Harvard Dining Association for next year: 
A. Drinkwater, ’00, F. R. DuBois, ’01, E. T. Putnam, ’01, H. J. Edmis- 
ton, 2 G., and B. C. Mead, 2 L. — The following is the first eight of the 
O. K. from 1901: J. G. Forbes, W. Greene, I. W. Kendall, J. LaFarge, 
B. B. Lee, E. P. Loud, C. R. Saunders, W. Stevens. — At the last meeting 
of the Signet the first seven from 1902 was elected in the following 
order: O. F. Cooper, J. C. Grew, J. W. Stedman, L. B. Wehle, W. F. 
Dillingham, P. Bartlett, A. Hollingsworth. Honoraries, J. B. Swan, ’98, 
J. G. Cole, ’00.— The Shakespeare Club has elected the following 
officers: Pres., T. J. Eastman, ’01; sec., J. A. Dix, 02; librarian, C. M. 
Clark, 01. Prof. Kittredge has been elected an honorary member. — 
At the final meeting of the year the Religious Union elected the following 
officers: Pres., H. W. Foote, 2 Dv.; vice-pres., W. T. Foster, 01; sec. 
and treas., J. H. Holmes, ’02.— Following are the officers of the Boyl- 
ston Chemical Club for next year: Pres., A. H. Fiske, 01; vice-pres., 
R. P. Ells, 01; sec., J. A. Gibson, 02; treas., G. E. Behr, Jr., ’01; 
fifth member of executive committee, W. G. Waitt, ’00.— E. P. Loud, 
01, has been elected president of the Crimson, and A. H. Gilbert, ’01, 
president of the Advocate. J. G. Forbes, ’01, is editor-in-chief of the 


Monthly. 
O. F. Cooper, ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At Commencement, 63 students received the Radcliffe A. B. degree, 
—the largest class ever graduated; 9 students received the A. M. de- 
gree, — with two exceptions the largest number of candidates who have 
received that degree in any one year. 

Admission examinations were held in June in 19 places. According 
to the returns made thus far 89 candidates presented themselves for their 
final examinations, 142 for their preliminaries, and 25 special students 
took entrance examinations upon certain required subjects ; 30 candidates 
took part of the examination, or tried to work off admission conditions. 
Of the final candidates, 82 were admitted, — 30 without conditions, — 
and 7 were rejected. Other candidates will complete their examinations 
in September. Of the preliminary candidates, 7 were rejected, and of 
the specials, 4. More of the candidates, both preliminary and final, pre- 
sented themselves under the new method this year than in 1899. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, held 
June 13, Prof. C. L. Smith was reélected a member of the Council to 
serve seven years, and J. F. Moors and A. A. Carey were elected Asso- 
ciates without limit of term. The members of the Academic Board 
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appointed by the Associates, subject to the express approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, were Professors Greenough, Mark, 
Wright, Macvane, B. O. Peirce, Von Jagemann, Grandgent, and Kit- 
tredge. 

Last January and March, the College bought the property at 12 and 
18 Appian Way. Since June, 1898, when Mrs. D. P. Kimball offered 
the sum of $50,000 for a Hall of Residence for Radcliffe College, the 
Council has been trying to find a desirable site for the building. In 
May, 1900, the Council bought more than 300,000 square feet of land 
bounded on three sides by Linnaean, Shepard, and Walker Sts. and on the 
fourth by several estates on Garden St.; from this tract is excluded one 
house on Walker St., which could not be secured. On this estate it 
is proposed to build Bertram Hall, and to lay out suitable grounds for 
tennis, basket ball, etc., as soon as the necessary expenses can be met. 
This important purchase secures to Radcliffe a valuable and most desira- 
ble piece of property which can be suitably developed in the future as 
gifts are provided. The first Hall of Residence should be ready for use 
in September, 1901. 

On Radcliffe Class Day, June 20, Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, and Miss 
Longfellow received the guests, aided by Miss Batchelor, Miss Sprague, 
and Miss Bacon, officers of the Senior Class. The Seniors received their 
friends in Fay House, Vaughan House, the Gilman, and Browne and 
Nichols buildings ; in most of the rooms several Seniors entertained to- 
gether. Refreshments were served on the lawn, which was prettily deco- 
rated with Japanese lanterns ; here, too, the Glee Club sang at intervals. 
Throughout the evening the Gymnasium was used for dancing. The 
special Committees for Class Day worked under the supervision of Mabel 
W. Richardson, Chairman of the Class Day Committee. 

A new feature of Class Day week at Radcliffe was the opening of the 
Senior exercises, by special vote of the Senior Class, unreservedly to 
members of the College, and, by personal Senior invitations, to former 
students. These exercises have hitherto been held privately and in- 
formally ; this year they took place in the Gymnasium at 10 A. M., 
June 23, before an audience of nearly 600. The program included a 
Class history, poem, prophecy, and will, varied with singing by the Glee 
Club. Lucy Sprague was historian, Katharine Fullerton poet, Helen 
Ward prophet, and Rebecca Hooper lawyer. In the afternoon, the 
Juniors gave a luncheon to the Seniors on the grounds of Mrs. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, on Brattle Street; after the luncheon, toasts were given 
and responded to, and College songs were sung. 

On Commencement Day, June 26, the Senior Class were invited by 
Miss Longfellow and Miss Irwin to lunch at Craigie House. Mrs. 
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Agassiz and several other ladies were present. The Commencement 
exercises were held in Sanders Theatre at 4.30 p.m. They were opened 
by the chorus, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” which was sung by the 
Choral Society. Dr. E. E. Hale then offered prayer, after which Prof. 
Goodwin made an address in which, after alluding to the fact that this 
was the 21st birthday of the College, he reviewed the chief features in 
Radcliffe’s development, and remarked that co-education at Harvard was 
wholly improbable. He commented on the wise bond which allied Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, and closed with a tribute to Mrs. Agassiz on her 
retirement from the presidency. Prof. Goodwin was followed by Pres. 
Eliot, who spoke briefly, and then Mrs. Agassiz conferred 75 degrees, 
viz: — 

A. B.: Gertrude Mabel Baker, Cambridge; Ellen Thaxter Batchelor, 
Cambridge; Lillian Estelle Clark, Somerville; Elizabeth Woodman 
Colman, Arlington ; Sarah Brown Eaton, Cambridge ; Anna Bell Eisen- 
hower, Norristown, Pa.; Marion Colman Goodnow, Jamaica Plain; 
Mary Frances Gould, Everett ; Rebecea Lane Hooper, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Edith Lizzie Hurd, Somerville ; Florence Wellington James, Cambridge ; 
Katherine Hall James, Cambridge; Florence Henrietta Kauffmann, 
Lexington ; Evelyn Munroe Livermore, Townsend ; Edith Wolcott Mar- 
shall, Boston; Mabel Eaton Priest, Watertown; Ellen Isabel Tryon, 
Cambridge ; Mary Hannah Wait, Wakefield. 

Cum Laude: Mary Bacon, Goshen, N. Y.; Margaret Seymour Brad- 
bury, Cambridge ; Flora Elizabeth Caverley, Chelsea ; Blanche Newton 
Cook, Brookline; Grace Eunice Dennett, Arlington; Lucy Katharine 
Fuller, Weston; Marion Leslie Harrington, Medfield; Charlotte Isley, 
Chelsea; Alice May Kimball, Cambridge; Frances Vannevar Lund, 
Bedford; Annie Leonard Muzzey, Lexington; Louise Adams Ordway, 
Concord, N. H.; Caroline Loring Consland, Salem; Margaret Anna 
Purcell, Somerville ; Elizabeth Hale Tenney, Cambridge ; Mary Wilder 
Tileston, Boston; Helen Alden Ward, Boston; Mabel Dow Watson, 
Cambridge; Marjorie Nelson Weeks, Waltham; Edith Baker Winslow, 
Cambridge. 

Magna Cum Laude; Mabel Veazie Arnold, Cambridge ; Grace Evelin 
Burroughs, Somerville; Helen Margaret Ferguson Byron, Watertown ; 
Alice Demary Chamberlain, Cambridge ; Mabel Cilley, Exeter, N. H.; 
Mabel Wheeler Daniels, Cambridge; Amelia Washburn Davis, West 
Newton; Helen Pullman Fluhrer, New York, N. Y.; Katharine Eliza- 
beth Fullerton, Brockton; Mary Florence Griffin, Washington, D. C.; 
Happie Adelaide Hamlin, Somerville ; Olivia Clifford Harriman, Brook- 
line ; Mary Rhoades Hunt, Belmont ; Clara Blanche Johnson, Springfield ; 
Ethel Lathrop Keith, Cambridge; Adéle Laughton Laughton, Boston ; 
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Mary Theresa Loughlin, Dorchester ; Clara Frances McIntyre, Lexing- 
ton; Mabel Wolcott Richardson, Belmont; Cora Frances Roper, Dor- 
chester ; Edith Eliot Rotch, Boston; Alma Hammond l)Hommedieu 
Ruggles, Washington, D. C.; Alma Frances Silsby, Cambridge ; Lucy 
Sprague, Pasadena, Cal.; Josephine Ames White, Roxbury. 

A. M.: Helen Maria Albee, Cambridge, A. B., Radcliffe Coll.; Alice 
Bradford Bacon, Colorado Springs, Colo., A. B., Colorado Coll. ; Ida 
Prescott Clough, Somerville, A. B., Radcliffe Coll. ; Sarah Lucile Ferris, 
Columbus, Wis., A. B., Radcliffe Coll. ; Eva Louise Hills, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., A. B., Smith Coll.; Mary Blanche Mumford, Detroit, Mich., A. B., 
Vassar Coll.; Allice Garfield Porter, West Medford, A. B., Radcliffe Coll. ; 
Mary Towles, Paris, Mo., A. B., Central Coll., A. M. (ibid.) ; Florence 
Augusta Zerwekh, Valley Junction, Iowa, A. B., Univ. of Iowa. 

Miss Irwin read the names of the students who had received Honors. — 
Final Honors in Classics: Helen Pullman Fluhrer, 00. Honors in 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Mary Theresa Loughlin, ’00. 
Honors in Philosophy, Eva Louise Hills, A. M., 00; Lucey Sprague, 00. 

Mrs. Agassiz then announced that the degree of Ph. D. was conferred 
on Lucy Allen Paton, who, as a graduate student of Radcliffe, has pursued 
during four years a very high grade of study, beside writing a thesis 
entitled “ Morgani la Fée.” 


ALUMNAE. 


On June 26, the annual meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation was held at Fay House. 

Melita Knowles, ’97, is to teach next year at Abbot Academy, 
Andover ; Ethel D. Converse, ’97, at Miss Hakes’s School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Ida Griffiths, "98, at Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y.; Sarah H. Sharples, ’98, at Miss Markham’s School, Cam- 
bridge; Lillian M. Wing, ’98, at the High School, Watertown; Anna 
G. Annable, ’99, at St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Md. ; Helen Lovell, 
’99, at Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Me.; Susana T. O'Connor, 
’99, at the High School, Lawrence; Mary R. Hunt, ’00, at the High 
School, Belmont; Helen A. Ward, ’00, at the High School, Newbury- 
port ; Josephine A. White, ’00, at the High School, Milford, N. H. Jessie 
W. Ford, ’97, is working in the Library of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Clara P. Folsom, ’97, and Marguerite Barton, 98, at 
the Boston Public Library ; Mabel Hodgkins, ’99, holds a position as 
private secretary. On June 12, Dora M. Drew, ’99, married Irving 
Babbitt ; on June 30, Flora L. Josselyn, 99, married Rev. John Harvey 
Whitson. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 27, 1900. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 

No novelty marked the Commence- 
ment celebration this year, except the 
races on the river in which half a 
dozen former Class crews took part. 
The day was exceptionally hot and 
sultry, the thermometer registering 
95° at noon ; but this did not prevent 
a large attendance at the Class spreads 
from 11 till 2 o’clock. The degrees 
conferred in course outnumbered those 

-of any previous year, although the 
A. B.’s in 1900 numbered only 408, 
against 447 in 1899. The 135 M. D.’s 
established a new record for the Medi- 
eal School. 

Promptly at 9.45 Governor Crane, 
accompanying the British ambassador, 
Lord Pauncefote, and escorted by the 
Lancers, drove up to the Johnston 
Gate, and was received by President 
Eliot. The procession was formed as 
usual, the officers and guests of the 
University assembling in front of 
Massachusetts, and members of the 
graduating classes being drawn up in 
front of Stoughton, Hollis, and Hol- 
worthy, by W. A. M. Burden, Chief 
Marshal of 1900. 

At Sanders Theatre, after intro- 
ductory music and the asking of a 
blessing, the following parts were de- 
livered. F. G. Bauer, a Latin Ora- 
tion, on the Cuban guests of the 
University ; R. S. Forbes, a disserta- 
tion, “The Pilgrim a8 he was; ” Mur- 
ray Seasongood, a dissertation, “ Com- 
mencement, Past and Present;” H. 
L. Seaver, an oration, “Hawthorne 
and the Romance of the Present ;” 
F. W. C. Hersey, candidate for the 
Master’s degree, ‘‘ A Journalist before 


the Time of Journalism.” The de- 
grees in course were then conferred, 
939 degrees against 913 last year, viz: 
A. B. 407, S. B. 59, A. M. 128, S. 
M. 2, Ph. D. 35, S. D. 1, D. V. M. 7, 
D. D.S. 33, M. D. 135, LL. B. 127, 
S. T. B. 5, certificate 3. There were 
36 degrees out of course: A. B. 14, A. 
M. 9, S. B. 5, LL. B. 8; these, with 
the 10 honorary degrees, making a 
total of 988 degrees. 

Thirty-six degrees out of course 
were next announced, and will be 
found among the Overseers’ Records. 

The Summa Cum Laude men were, 
according to the Commencement pro- 
gram, W. B. Cutting, D. F. Drake, H. 
H. Fox, C. B. Hersey, H. A. Yeomans, 
W. C. Heilman, H. L. Seaver, and F. 
G. Bauer. In the Scientific School, 
H. L. Hughes, J. H. Page, and R. H. 
Watson also graduated with highest 
honors. F.G. Bauer, H. L. Seaver, 
and W. C. Heilman took highest hon- 
ors in Classics, English, and Music, 
respectively. 

The exercises were concluded by 
the conferring of ten honorary de- 
grees. President Eliot spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tn exercise of authority given me 
by the two Governing Boards, I now 
create 

“ Honorary Masters of Arts: 

“HAZARD STEVENS — Gallant sol- 
dier in the civil war, biographer of an 
equally gallant father killed in that 
war, valiant citizen. 

“HucH Henry Hanna — The 
mainspring of the business men’s move- 
ment to declare gold the standard of 
the national currency, a well-tempered 
spring, intent, assiduous, and effective. 
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“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“Gyorey Boros — Dean of the 
Theological College at Kolozsvar, Hun- 
gary, professor, editor, and author, 
member of the Kolozsv4r Town Coun- 
cil and of the consistory of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church ; like all his 
people, a representative of freedom of 
thought. 

‘¢ LEIGHTON Parks — Rector of 
Emmanuel Church, type of the manly, 
judicious, and devoted pastor, thought- 
ful preacher, and sturdy citizen. 

“ Hotuis BurKE FRIssELL — Prin- 
cipal of Hampton Institute, Arm- 
strong’s worthy successor in teaching 
the Negro and the Indian that the 
prime means of civilization are faith- 
ful family life, habits of forethought 
and thrift, and steady manual labor. 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“Lr Baron RussEtt Bricas— The 
well-beloved dean of Harvard College, 
patient, tender, discerning, candid, 
just, and cheering because convinced 
of the overwhelming predominance of 
good in the student world. 

«“ BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER— Presi- 
dent of the University of California, a 
New England scholar in the classics, 

1 The Latin of the degrees follows: 

Hazard Stevens, in bello civili militem ani- 
mosum, animosi patris eodem bello interfecti 
vitae narratorem, civem impavidum, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Hugonem Henricum Hanna, eorum qui 
operam dabant negotiatorum ut auri pretio 
nummi publici aestimarentur stimulum laboris 
quasi e ferro bene temperato factum, intentum, 
sedulum, efficacem, Artium Magistrum. 

Georgium Boros, Hungariensem, scholae theo- 
logicae Claudiopolitanae decanum, ibique profes- 
sorem editorem scriptorem, a consilio et oppidi 
sui et ecclesiae Unitariae, virum qui sicut omnes 
populares contendit liberas esse debere cogita- 
tiones humanas, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doc- 
torem. 

Leighton Parks, aedis Emmanuelis rectorem, 
pastorem unde virtutis prudentiae studii ex- 
empla petere licet, praedicatorem consilii plenum, 
civem robustum, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doc- 
torem. 
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of large experience in academic affairs, 
lately transplanted to the university 
which looks hopefully out to the por- 
tentous Pacific through the beautiful 
Golden Gate. 

“Marcus Perrin KNOwLTon — 
A justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, where to be a judge is 
a sure mark of public confidence and 
honor. 

“ Witt1aM Henry WELCH — Pro- 
fessor of pathology in Johns Hopkins 
University, who holds first place in 
the medical profession of the United 
States as teacher, pathologist, and 
organizer of medical progress. 

“ JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE—First Baron 
Pauncefote of Preston, English am- 
bassador, welcome representative of 
the country from which America has 
derived its best stock, its most service- 
able habits of thought, and its ideals 
of public liberty and public justice. 

“ And in the name of this society of 
scholars I declare that they are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and 
that their names are to be forever 
borne on its roll of honorary mem- 
bers.” ! 

Hollis Burke Frissell, Instituto Hamptoniensi 
praepositum, qui in illius Armstrong locum 
merito succedit ut libertos aboriginesque Amer- 
icanos doceat nihil magis ad civilem cultum 
deducere quam cum homines rebus domesticis 
incorruptis prudenter frugaliterque victum suo 
opere quaerant, Sacrosanctae Theologicae Doc- 
torem. 

Le Baron Russell Briggs, Collegii Harvardiani 
decanum valde dilectum, ingenio patienti molli- 
que, mente sagaci aperta iusta, virum laeto con- 
silio abundantem ut qui persuasum habeat lar- 
gissime apud iuvenes academicos diffusum esse 
bonum, Legum Doctorem. 

Beniaminem Ide Wheeler, Universitatis Cali- 
forniensis praesidem, Novanglicanum qui litteris 
classicis doctissimus peritissimusque rerum acade- 
micarum nuper ad eam traductus est universita- 
tem quae ex Porta illa Aurea mare Hesperium 
fato gravidum non sine spe prospectat, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Marcum Perrin Knowlton, curiae supremae in 
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At the presentation of Dean Briggs’s 
name there was long-continued and 
energetic applause, which was re- 
newed, and accompanied with cheers, 
when the President announced the 
name of the British Ambassador. 


THE GRADUATE BOAT-RACES,. 


Several weeks before Commence- 
ment the project of having Graduate 
boat-races on the Charles was broached, 
and was enthusiastically taken up by 
men from ’90 to ’97. Accordingly, 
after the exercises in Sanders Theatre, 
a great crowd of graduates went down 
to the river to see the contest. Six 
crews had been got together, not with- 
out difficulty at the last moment, owing 
to the excessive heat, which discour- 
aged men long out of training from 
exerting themselves. The crews were 
made up as follows : 90 — Lund, Her- 
rick, Fessenden, Burr, Tyson, Vaughn, 
Wells, Hartridge, Ware ; 93 — Stur- 
gis, Parker, Ellsworth, Hathaway, 
Kelton, Cummings, Fearing, Keyes, 
Sewall ; °94—Cabot, Williams, Wa- 
ters, Bond, Saltonstall, Davis, Blake, 
Magrath ; ’95— Briggs, Smith, Green, 
Pierce, Capen, Whiteside, Peabody, 
Lambert; ’96— Sullivan, Gardner, 
Williams, Porter, Lewis, Rice, Shep- 
ard, Derby, ’97—Cornwall, Chap- 
man, White, Dunlop, Byrd, Stevens, 
Fenno, Rantoul, Orton. 

The course, from the Cambridge 
Hospital to the Boylston St. Bridge, 
was about quarter of a mile long. A 
hot, high wind blew across the water, 
making it rough. 

In the first race 90, ’93, and ’94 


civitate nostra iuridicum, id quod semper maxi- 
mum est signum publicae aestimationis atque 
observantiae, Legum Doctorem. 

Guilielmum WHenricum Welch, pathologiae 
apud Johns Hopkins Universitatem professorem, 
omnium medicorum Americanorum sive in 
docendo, sive in pathologiae studiis, sive in pro- 
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contested, 93 being the favorite. But 
almost at the start Keyes, their stroke, 
broke his oar, and they rowed with 
seven men, coming in third, about two 
yards behind ’94, who were a yard be- 
hind ’90; time, 1m.45s. The sec- 
ond race was won by ’97 in 1 m. 53s., 
they finishing half a length ahead of 
96, who were about the same distance 
ahead of ’95. 

Owing to the heat, ’90 and ’97 did 
not row again to settle the champion- 
ship. The races furnished much sport 
to the spectators, who amused them- 
selves by noting the changes in weight 
and girth which old oarsmen have un- 
dergone since leaving College a few 
years ago. One ex-’Varsity oar, for in- 
stance, weighed that day 270 pounds ! 
It seems likely that the races will be 
hereafter one of the regular features 
of Commencement. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 

At 2 o’clock the band sounded “ As- 
sembly,” and Augustus Hemenway, 
75, the Chief Marshal, formed the 
procession in front of Massachusetts 
in the following order : — 


Aid Gray. Band. Aid Appleton. 
Chief Marshal. 

Aid Fish. Aid Briggs. 

Aid Burnett. Aid Warren. 

Aid Silsbee. Aid Shaw. 


President of the Association of the Alumni. 
President of the University. 
Fellows of the Corporation—The Chaplain of 
the Day. 
His Excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex — The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend, the Board of 
Overseers. 


gressione artis medicinae ordinanda, longe prin- 
cipem, Legum Doctorem. 

Iulianum primum Baronem Pauncefote de 
Prestonia, Angliae legatum, e qua terra stirpem 
optimam, consuetudines mentis  utilissimas, 
libertatis iustitiaeque publicae exemplaria de- 
duxerunt Americani, Leguin Doctorem. 
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Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes. 

The following-named gentlemen assisted the 
Chief Marshal as aids and marshals: Aids. 
Harry Burnett, F. R. Appleton, L. B. R. Briggs, 
F. P. Fish, Reginald Gray, Francis Shaw, A. B. 
Silsbee, S. D. Warren. Marshals. J. 8. Bigelow, 
Henry Parkman, H. W. Swift, J. F. Brown, G. 
P. Sanger, Frederic Cunningham, Francis Du- 
maresq, H. 8. Hunnewell, J. F. Kent, G. H. Nor- 
cross, W. A. Reed, H. 8S. Van Duzer, Alfred 
Bowditch, Morris Gray, H. O. Apthorp, W. 
Hooper, F. M. Stone, H. B. Cabot, J. E. Thayer, 
S. H. Fessenden, G. 8. Mumford, C. F. Adams, 
2d, P. L. Saltonstall, Farrar Cobb, 8. V. R. 
Crosby, W. C. Forbes, L. A. Frothingham, Robert 
Homans, G. G. Murchie, R. W. Emmons, J. C. 
Fairchild, R. H. Stevenson, D. M. Goodrich, 
W. P. Winch. 


As the procession moved through 
the Yard, there was the usual cheering, 
and when it reached Memorial Hall} 
it found the usual fare provided. The 
number present was smaller than last 
year, only 692 tickets having been sold 
against 800 in 1899. But the occasion 
lacked nothing in dignity or enthu- 
siasm. Shortly before 3.30, Senator 
G. F. Hoar, ’46, the President of the 
Association of the Alumni, called the 
gathering to order. 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“ Brethren of the Alumni: I thank 
you for the high honor of standing 
where so many worthier men have 
stood, and where so many worthier 
than I shall stand in future years, I 
hope, until time shall be no more. I 
find the best rule for my own very 
modest part in this day’s performance 
in one of those apocryphal books, which 
I believe the Catholic Church, speak- 
ing through the Council of Trent, de- 
clares part of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the Church of England says are to 
be used for edification, though not for 
the establishment of doctrine : ‘When 
thou art chosen the master of a feast,’ 
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says the author of Ecclesiasticus, ‘lift 
not thyself up, but be among them as 
one that knoweth, and yet holdeth his 
tongue. Take diligent care for the 
rest, and so sit down.’ 

“ But Alma Mater bids me welcome 
all her sons to her hospitable board. 
Did ever such mother welcome such 
children? The temples of the youth 
who have taken their degree to-day 
will not have turned gray before she 
will be taking thought for her 300th 
anniversary. And yet, there is no- 
thing gray about her temples ; there 
is not a drop of old age in her blood ; 
her heart is full of hope as never be- 
fore; she claims and holds her as- 
sumed place as the foremost of Amer- 
ican universities, by the side of Oxford 
and the English Cambridge and Hei- 
delberg and Bologna. 

‘“ And what a company gathers about 
these tables to-day! Here are sol- 
diers wounded in the service of their 
country ; here are clergymen who have 
allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way ; here are famous poets and fa- 
mous scholars and famous orators and 
famous statesmen ; and, as we can well 
believe, the company of her children 
from the earliest time, many of whose 
portraits look down upon us from these 
walls, are here in an intense spiritual 
presence. Was there ever such an- 
other gathering elsewhere on the face 
of the earth ? 

“Vergil always seemed to me to 
have fancied Elysium as nothing but a 
perpetual alumni dinner. He, you re- 
member, described the company that 
Aeneas and the Sybil found in the 
Elysian Fields. I will read the Latin 
in the old-fashioned way out of com- 
pliment to our English guest. [Here, 
Senator Hoar, after an apologistic 
aside to Lord Pauncefote, who sat on 
his right, cited from the text of Ver- 
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gil, supplying as he went a racy, idio- 
matic modern translation of his own, 
which greatly pleased his applauding 
audience.] ‘Here,’ began the poet, 
‘are soldiers wounded for their coun- 
try, and the reverend clergy, who 
preached as long as flesh and blood 
could stand it. And here are authors 
of religious poetry, et’— making a 
distinction, I suppose, ‘and those’ — 
who uttered some strains which would 
have pleased Apollo — ‘and those who 
made life better by their inventions. 
In short, everybody worth anything 
comes up here in due time to get an 
honorary degree.’ 

“‘ Now, my friends, the course of in- 
struction in the college varies and 
grows with the varying changes of the 
opinions of the generations. But there 
is one thing which the college has 
taught her children from the begin- 
ning, and which she will teach them 
to the end. And that is, that the debt 
which the alumnus owes to the college 
he must pay to the country, ‘ Noblesse 
oblige.’ ‘To whom much is given, of 
him much shall be required.’ ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’ 

“Why, the doctrine is older than 
history, it is older than literature. 
Sarpedon learned it from his Lycian 
fathers, and taught it to his comrade 
Glaucus when they went into battle. 
‘ Why is it that we have the first seats 
at the feast, and that our cups are 
full, and that our broad lands by the 
Xanthus are rich in corn and wine ? 
We must now and forever fight fore- 
most in the battle.’ 

“ We have the firm belief that an 
education at Harvard is still the one 
best thing this country has to give to 
an American boy. Harvard men have 
exercised a large influence and leader- 
ship in this country since the Conti- 
nental Congress came together in Phila- 
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delphia in 1775, and she created more 
than any other single influence the 
condition of things which made that 
Congress possible. She has never 
contributed to the public service any 
conspicuous example, from that day 
to this, of a base and trimming self- 
seeker. Harvard men, who are few 
in numbers, perhaps, have always been 
in the Commonwealth and in the coun- 
try the leaders of its advance thought. 
And we are happy to know that that 
temper, whatever else the college has 
to teach us in these modern times, that 
that temper — from the time of Sarpee 
don and the time of the Revolution, 
from the days of the youth whose 
names are inscribed in yonder ante- 
chamber, down to the men who fought 
with Roosevelt at Santiago —is still 
the Harvard temper. 

“ But I am afraid I am departing a 
little from the text with which I be- 
gan. First always in our order, it be- 
comes us to listen to the voice of 
Alma Mater. She is represented here 
to-day, as usual, by her most confiden- 
tial and trusted servant. But through 
him she bids me ask you to postpone 
for a while what she has to say to you, 
and listen to two of our honored guests 
who are called away from this festival, 
both of them by matters of great pith 
and moment. The Governor of the 
Commonwealth represents at Harvard 
the sovereignty of Massachusetts. 
Whatever sovereignty may have been 
delegated to the national government 
within the limits of the constitution, 
Massachusetts is still a sovereign state. 
And in the exercise of sovereignty she 
has commanded her chief servant, in 
the constitutional commission she has 
given him, to cherish always the uni- 
versity at Cambridge. You will now 
have the pleasure of greeting His Ex- 
cellency the Governor.” 
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GOV. W. M. CRANE. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen: It 
affords me great pleasure to be pre- 
sent on this occasion, and, in accord- 
ance with the time-honored custom, to 
extend to you the greetings of the 
Commonwealth, between which and 
this renowned institution such close 
relations have always existed. The 
people of this Commonwealth take 
great pride in their educational priv- 
ileges. They are especially proud of 
Harvard College, which, as an institu- 
tion of learning, has no peer on this 
continent, and which to-day stands 
higher in the public regard than ever 
before in its history. I congratulate 
you upon its prosperity, upon its great 
services to the cause of education and 
good government. As time goes on, 
may the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and Harvard University always 
be closely linked together in the pur- 
suit and practice of education and good 
citizenship.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“ Harvard College was founded by 
Englishmen, and in all the essentials 
of national character, except citizen- 
ship, the sons of Harvard are English- 
men still. We would not undervalue 
our debt to other countries, especially 
toGermany. But we cannot overstate 
our debt to the great English univer- 
sities. They have taught us letters ; 
they have taught us a simple religious 
faith ; they have taught us liberty ; 
they have taught us law. 

Whatever harmonies of law 
The growing world assume, 
Thy work is thine. — The single note 


From that deep cord which Hampden smote, 
Shall vibrate to the doom. 


“T suppose that scarcely among her 
own subjects is there a deeper feeling 
of affection and reverence for that 
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gracious lady who, for more than sixty 
years, has occupied the throne of the 
foremost empire in the world than 
there is here. 

“It has been the privilege of the 
people of the United States to receive 
as the representatives of Great Britain 
many eminent and distinguished pub- 
lic men. Among them were Mr. Can- 
ning, later Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
perhaps the foremost diplomatic char- 
acter in modern history ; Lord Claren- 
don, Sir Frederick Bruce, Lord Napier, 
my honored and esteemed friend, Sir 
Edward Thornton. We have been hon- 
ored by receiving many of them as our 
guests at Harvard, but of them all the 
presence of no one has given us greater 
and more heartfelt pleasure than the 
presence of Lord Pauncefote. I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ambassador, Lord 
Pauncefote.” (Great applause, fol- 
lowed by “God Save the Queen” by 
the band, and this in turn followed by 
the Harvard cheer.) 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE. 

“T need hardly say that I am deeply 
touched by the kind words that have 
fallen from the distinguished Senator 
who presides on this occasion, as well 
as by the kind response which they 
have elicited. I thank you all most 
cordially for the encouragement which 
you have given me to address a few 
words to you, and I am glad espe- 
cially to have the pleasure of expressing 
my profound sense of the great honor 
which has been bestowed upon me this 
day by the great University of Har- 
vard, as well as my deep gratitude for 
so high a distinction. I am, indeed, 
proud to have become a member of 
this ancient and far-famed University, 
which has sent so many eminent men 
into the world, and continues from 
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year to year, so to speak, to replenish 
the genius and the learning of the 
country. I feel assured that of those 
who pass out this very year through 
the portals of Alma Mater to begin the 
battle of life, there are many who are 
destined to make their mark in the 
country, and, if I may use the beauti- 
ful language of your great poet, Long- 
fellow, to leave ‘footprints in the 
sands of time.’ I earnestly wish them 
success in their journey through life, 
and I earnestly hope and fervently 
pray that, whatever their career may 
be, they will endeavor to promote the 
great cause which is dearest to my 
heart — the cause of fraternity be- 
tween the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world. 

“Gentlemen, the term of my office 
as ambassador to this country is draw- 
ing to a close, and I should be very 
ungracious were I not to seize this 
opportunity — and, indeed, to seize 
every opportunity that presents itself 
—to express my profound gratitude 
to the American people for the kind- 
ness and the consideration which I 
have received during nearly three 
administrations from all classes of the 
community, and from all those with 
been in relation, offi- 
I am 


whom I have 
cially, politically, and socially. 
aware, gentlemen —I am only too 
conscious — that the great honor which 
has been bestowed upon me this day 
is not due to any particular merit of 
my own, but is really a compliment to 
the high office which I have held so 
many years as the representative of 
Queen Victoria, whose noble life, as you 
have heard from the distinguished 
Senator, has made her name almost as 
revered in this country ds it is through- 
out the British empire. Gentlemen, I 
will not detain you with any further 
remarks, except to say that your kind 
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reception makes me very happy to be 
here to-day. It is a mark of your ap- 
proval of the manner in which I have 
discharged the duties of my office, and 
I can assure you that the remembrance 
of this day will be among the most 
valued and the most cherished mem- 
ories of my long sojourn in your great 
country.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

A few years ago, Lord Justice Bowen, 
a great judge whose death was a loss 
to jurisprudence throughout the world, 
said at a festival at Balliol that no 
popular excitement and no act of 
power of any administration could 
quicken the pulse of an English judge. 
That is true of England; and it is true 
of Massachusetts. In our long line of 
judges, from 1780 until to-day, through 
Parker and Parsons, and Shaw and 
Wilde and Gray there has never been 
a Supreme Court in Massachusetts, to 
whose judgments, unaffected by pop- 
ular clamor and uninfluenced by 
private interest, the entire Common- 
wealth has not bowed with respect and 
submission. The University to-day 
has added to the roll of her Alumni a 
worthy successor and associate of these 
men.” 

JUDGE KNOWLTON. 

“T am here to-day in a dual rela- 
tion. By birth and training I have 
been for many years a loyal son of 
Yale. By adoption I am at this hour 
a no less loyal son of Harvard. Yester- 
day I was at a meeting of my class- 
mates under the elms in New Haven. 
To-day we are assembled in this beau- 
tiful edifice erected to the memory 
of the men of Harvard who died for 
their country in the civil war. 

“Everywhere in the educational 
world we see the fruits of the spirit 
of brotherhood. The discoveries of 
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science in the great universities are 
not for the discoverer alone, but for 
all mankind. Newton and Faraday, 
Dana and Agassiz, if far apart in 
time and space, were together in striv- 
ing for the enlightenment of the world. 
Our labors in the field of jurispru- 
dence are not conducted with a narrow 
purpose, and our achievements are not 
bounded by geographical lines. Union 
and combination are revolutionizing 
methods in the industrial world. But 
these changes, so far as they rest on 
economic truths and are made with 
honest purposes, are only new appli- 
cations of principles which lie at the 
foundation of human society, and 
which have governed the lives of 
scholars for centuries. 

“ The university, with its equipment 
for the higher education and for orig- 
inal investigation in special fields, and 
with its academic department adapted 
to the needs of younger students, the 
academies and high schools which pre- 
pare boys and girls for the colleges, or 
directly for the duties of adult life, 
and the schools for the less favored 
races, like those at Hampton and Tus- 
kegee, are all members of one great 
family, each contributing its part to 
the common weal. In their charitable 
efforts there is no antagonism of one 
towards another, but only fraternal 
feeling. It is a delight to see each 
going forward with its own proper 
work, and to discover friendly emula- 
tion among those of the same class. 
Far distant be the day when the stu- 
dents and graduates of any college 
will cease to have a feeling of friend- 
ship for the students and graduates of 
other colleges. 

“ Asa Yalensian speaking for Yalen- 
sians, I am sure that there will be 
great pride and satisfaction at New 
Haven, as well as elsewhere, in seeing 
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this ancient university, the largest and 
best equipped of American colleges, 
take a new departure in this summer 
vacation by opening its doors to our 
dark-skinned neighbors from an island 
of the sea. The giving of this timely 
aid to a struggling people will be 
hailed everywhereas a good omen. It 
is worthy of our fathers who founded 
this college, in the early days of the 
colony, and of their descendants who 
generously have supported it from 
generation to generation.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

‘«‘ President Eliot has, I believe, just 
completed the thirty-first year of his 
presidency. Every year of that noble 
service has been an Annus Mirabilis. 
As Burke said of the growth of the 
early colonies: ‘If at any time we have 
thought there was extravagance in the 
statement of the accomplishment, be- 
fore we could have time to investigate, 
the accomplishment outran the state- 
ment.’ I invite the President to tell 
us so much of the achievements of the 
past year as the time at his command 
will permit.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

“JT thank you, Mr. President, for 
the limit you put upon my speech — 
‘as much of an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the year as I have time 
for” In conformity with that kind 
injunction, I propose to limit myself 
to remarks on one event. 

“T know, gentlemen, that you al- 
ways like to hear what the gifts of the 
year have been. And I always like 
to tell. The gifts of this year are 
peculiar in one respect. They amount 
to something over $900,000; but 
nearly $600,000 of this sum are gifts 
for immediate use, and of these $500,- 
000 are gifts for buildings. 
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“Two days ago I received a very 
short note giving me the first intima- 
tion of one of these gifts for the year, 
and that is the one I want to speak 
about. It was a note signed ‘ Alexan- 
der Agassiz,’ and it stated that his 
sisters, Mrs. Higginson and Mrs. Shaw, 
Mr. Shaw and himself proposed to 
unite in giving $100,000 to the Col- 
lege, to complete the facade of the 
University Museum on Oxford Street 
—to build, in short, the southwest 
corner of that great structure — and 
that this addition was to be devoted 
to geology and geography in connec- 
tion with the Museum of Comparative 
Zovlogy. 

“ Now I wish I could picture to you 
all that that short note signified. In 
the first place consider this group of 
persons, three of them of one family, 
the children of Louis Agassiz, who 
came to this country a little more than 
fifty years ago on the invitation of 
John Amory Lowell, sole trustee of 
the Lowell Institute, to give a course 
of lectures in that invaluable institu- 
tion. What have these persons — the 
members of this family and the family 
connection — done for Harvard Uni- 
versity and for this community? In 
what fields have they used their 
wealth ? 

“In the first place let me point 
out the source of the money. Louis 
Agassiz had none. He said of him- 
self,‘I have had no time to make 
money.’ But from the trained brains 
of his children, and of those connected 
with his children by marriage, have 
come great resources. How have 
they been used? I told you a few 
years ago that Alexander Agassiz had 
already given to the Museum of Zo- 
ology $800,000. That immense gift 
has developed natural history at the 
seat of the University, and has pro- 
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moted scientific research in a group of 
subjects of great interest and value to 
mankind. 

“ But there is another name in this 
group—the name of Higginson. I 
think the name of Henry L. Higgin- 
son would have stood explicitly in that 
note if he had not just contracted for 
the building of the Harvard Union at 
a eost of $150,000. But what has 
Major Higginson not done for Boston 
in the promotion of music? Has he 
not added enormously to the happi- 
ness of our community — to its joy, to 
its pleasure, to its satisfactions of a 
lofty kind ? 

“ And there stands in that note the 
name of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, a 
woman who, with her husband, has 
brought about one of the greatest im- 
provements in American education 
that anybody here present has wit- 
nessed, namely, the introduction of 
kindergartens into the American pub- 
lic school system. Those two persons 
did it alone in the city of Boston, 
whence it has spread to many other 
communities. They maintained kin- 
dergartens in the city of Boston till 
that excellent addition to our school 
system was adopted by the public. 

‘* There is another member of this 
family group to whom this community 
is under deep obligations —the wife 
of Louis Agassiz. I have been‘see- 
ing for years the influence of Mrs. 
Agassiz on the education of young 
women in our community. The pro- 
sperity of Radcliffe College is largely 
due to her personal influence, and to 
the discretion, zeal, and capacity with 
which she has guided its affairs. 

“T began by telling you that this 
family group had presented $100,000 
this year to the University. But does 
that adequately state the obligations 
we are under tothem? Far from it. 
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They have given what is worth to a 
university far more than money, — an 
intelligent discernment of the needs 
of science and letters and a devoted 
application of this, their thought, their 
judgment, to the satisfaction of those 
needs. They have given the loftiest ex- 
ample of the wise use of money for the 
advancement of public interests. This 
better describes the debt we owe them. 

“We always mean to remember in 
this hall those who give us out of their 
poverty or their abundance pecuniary 
gifts. But the pecuniary part of a 
gift is ordinarily the smallest part of 
it. It is the example of public spirit 
which tells ; it is the intelligent dis- 
cernment of needs which tells; it is 
the promotion of those objects of 
a university which are, and always 
will remain, completely unpurchasable. 
That is one of the great characteris- 
ties of university work. Its results 
cannot be bought with money. 

“T do not refer, of course, to a de- 
gree — that goes without saying. The 
richest men in the country cannot buy 
a degree from an American institution 
of learning. I refer chiefly to those 
personal qualities which university ed- 
ucation gives. Who can buy the en- 
richment of speech, the acquisition of 
an accurate and expressive utterance ? 
Who can buy the softening of manners, 
the making gentle of bearing and ad- 
dress and speech? Who can buy the 
interest in letters, the wider outlook 
on the world? Who can buy the 
sense of comradeship with thousands 
of men of like spirit? Who can buy 
the friendships in which we of Har- 
vard all rejoice? Who can buy the 
profound sympathy with our com- 
rades — comrades in arms or in the 
service of the state in times of peace ? 
These are unpurchasable gifts which 
Harvard gives us all.” 

VOL. IX. — NO. 33. 5 
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SENATOR HOAR. 

“ Those of you who were present 
this morning and witnessed the re- 
sponse which was made when a degree 
was conferred on Dean Briggs will 
not forgive me if I longer delay asking 
you to salute him.” 


DEAN L. B. R. BRIGGS. 

“Once upon a time a child of the 
forest, aged six or thereabouts, said to 
a friend of mine: ‘There ’s a piz’nous 
beast goin’ round bitin’ folks; and it’s 
called the kis’n bug; and it’s bit a 
woman to Boston, and she’s to the 
hospital, and she’s goin’ to die; and 
it’s bit a lot of other folks, and they ’re 
all goin’ to die.’ Then, with a sudden 
sense of the excitements and perils to 
which we mortals are exposed, he 
struck out this great general truth: 
‘There ’s somethin’ happenin’ some- 
wheres most all the time.’ This is the 
way that in these breathless weeks a 
College officer feels about Harvard 
College. 

Oh running stream of sparkling joy, 
(said the once famous Mr. Chadband), 
Oh running stream of sparkling joy, 

It is to be a human boy. 

With two thousand of these human 
boys we have a good deal of variety 
and a large amount of life. With two 
thousand ‘running streams of spar- 
kling joy,’ we are fairly sure of irriga- 
tion. Harvard College exists for the 
purpose of training these two thousand 
boys, and as many more as you please, 
into men; and according as she does 
it or fails to do it, she must stand or 
fall. Now whoare the guides of these 
boys? what are the boys themselves ? 
and what is the College that trains 
them? 

“To begin with, we have almost lost 
the old school of professors. Such 
peculiar fineness, such highbred charm, 
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as we knew in the late Professor 
Torrey, for example, can never again 
be felt in our recitation halls. The 
old-school culture and repose, the old- 
school dignity and poise, are gone; and 
in their stead we see the march and 
the rush of modern life; yet with the 
change comes a new inspiration to 
vigorous activity, to eager public ser- 
vice. All this belongs with the changes 
in our curriculum, with the slow pass- 
ing out of the old standard require- 
ments in education and the pushing in 
of the new; with what I have called 
the theory that all studies are born free 
and equal, but that the new studies are 
freer and more equal than the old. 
Every change in our admission require- 
ments illustrates what I am saying; so 
does every step in the policy of the 
man, with whom we may differ as we 
will, but in whom, always and with 
our whole hearts, we must believe. 

“As with the professors and the 
curriculum, so with the students. We 
stand now for much more than the 
highminded but provincial culture of 
New England Unitarianism. Our Col- 
lege is like our country: Russia, China, 
Japan, Oklahoma, Armenia,—we have 
had them all; and Cuba, free Cuba, 
very free Cuba, will soon be smoking 
in our Faculty Room. 

“ And these two thousand boys of 
ours — can we teach them to put away 
childish things yet not to lose the glory 
of their youth? By ourselves we can- 
not; but with the loyal aid of their 
chosen leaders we can. What keeps 
the heart in a College officer to-day is 
the strong faith that the spirit of the 
men whom our students choose as their 
presidents and captains is the spirit of 
a clean, brave, active, unselfish life; 
that these men may be counted on for 
aid in everything worth doing; that, 
if they ask a College officer to help 
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a fellow-student out of a scrape, they 
come with the whole truth, — not 
merely the best looking part of it, and 
know that by bringing the whole truth 
they help their comrade most; that 
they see how, down in the heart of this 
place, we are all working together and 
for one end,—to take every youth 
who is fit to be here and mould him 
into a man. In ways unknown to 
themselves, a College officer owes much 
to men like Malcolm Donald, William 
Burden, ‘Peter’ Higginson, William 
Reid. 

“ And the college that breeds such 
men? An old colony orator once re- 
marked: ‘For twenty years I have 
been a native of Carver; but I was 
born —originally — in Plympton.’ For 
twenty years we have been natives of 
Harvard University; but we were born 
— originally — in Harvard College. 
She, and she only, is our mother. The 
University idea — an idea so noble that 
no man will or can detract from it — 
has taken complete possession of us, 
till from some of our public utterances 
aman might wonder what had become 
of Harvard College. Indeed,my friend, 
Professor Barrett Wendell, declares 
without much exaggeration (for him) 
that he cannot find Harvard College 
anywhere in the Catalogue; that all he 
finds is ‘ Faculty of Arts and Sciences.’ 
‘The light of our lives,’ says one pro- 
fessor, ‘is the Graduate School.’ ‘Our 
every joy and blessing,’ says another 
(whose name I could not be hired to 
reveal) ‘was conceived in the Lawrence 
Scientific School.’ ‘Our pride,’ says 
another, ‘is our great and splendid 
school of law.’ Yet, even as they 
speak, the benignant mother is paying 
the bills of the first school, giving in- 
tellectual background to the second, 
and feeding the third. It is Harvard 
College and Harvard College still that 
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binds our hearts to each other and to 
her. The rest are young; she is old: 
yet 

No spring nor summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As [we] have seen in [her] autumnal face. 


or better, 


For [her] in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in [her] soul.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“Last week I went to see, at his 
home in Worcester, the Rev. Joseph 
Warren Cross, our oldest graduate, of 
the Class of ’28, —theclassof Winthrop 
and Hillard and Charles Emerson. I 
found his intellect clear as ever. I 
tried to get him to come to the dinner 
and speak. He seemed to possess 
every requisite of an orator, except 
what has been said to be the chief re- 
quisite of all, namely, legs. His were 
somewhat deficient. He is 93 years 
old. He was full of pleasant talk of 
his classmates and his college life, 
especially, as is the case of all men of 
that time I have ever met, of the 
beautiful memory of Charles Emerson. 
He remembered, as if it were yester- 
day, when the parts for Commence- 
ment*were given out, and the change 
in Emerson’s countenance when the 
first part, which his classmates thought 
his due, was given to Hillard. He had 
arranged to come with Mr. Dixwell, 
and walk with him in the procession. 
But he said that since Dixwell’s death 
the occasion would have been a too 
sad one. He quoted a long passage of 
Ossian, which I will not undertake to 
repeat. The College rather neglected 
Ossian in my time. But he desired 
me to bring his affectionate greeting. 

“TI remember when we were gradu- 
ating, fifty-four years ago, a company 
of smooth-faced and rosy-cheeked boys 
came to knock at the gate through 
which we had just passed. They cele- 
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brate to-day their fiftieth anniversary. 
One of them is sitting near me now, an 
honor to his Class and to Harvard, who 
has won a great place in his profession. 
I will ask Mr. James C. Carter, if he 
will, to tell us something of the secret 
of his success.” 


JAMES C. CARTER. 

“Mr. President: I must acknow- 
ledge the honor done me in summon- 
ing me to say in behalf of the Class of 
1850 that word which a time-honored 
custom exacts at each Harvard Com- 
mencement from the class which has 
just reached the fiftieth anniversary 
of its graduation, and yet I should 
have been more grateful if some other 
voice had been invoked. 

“To call upon a man as he is sup- 
posed to be nearing the boundary 
which limits useful human endeavor, 
when the record of accomplishment is 
closed and the decree of dismissal from 
the serious business of life has been 
received, or is expected, to stand up 
and say what thoughts his condition 
suggests to him, is, at best, a rather 
unwelcome demand, and it finds me 
far more disposed to silence than to 
speech. 

“To-day, to me, two periods in life 
stand sharply confronted ; the imme- 
diate present and the distant past. 
The long interval between them 
vanishes and seems non-existent. How 
fresh the recollection of college days 
and college companionships! A thou- 
sand names and faces familiar to me 
at one time and another during the 
past fifty years have vanished from 
my mind almost beyond the power of 
recall, but the dear old roll of Ames, 
Avery, Ball, Banfield, Bombaugh, Bor- 
den, Bowles, Burt, and so on to the 
end of the list, will stand fresh in my 
memory until it loses its last hold on 
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the things of time, and I can still dis- 
cern beneath the white hairs and 
wrinkled visages of the diminished 
group which sits over yonder, the 
bright features of that glowing band 
of youth who, fifty years ago, leaped 
with me upon the Hesperian shore of 
active life. 

“You will not expect me on this 
occasion to recount the deeds of the 
members of the Class of 1850. Time 
would fail me should I make the 
effort ; or, if not time, material. Suffice 
it to say that out of 67 who graduated 
a goodly 29 still linger on the scene, 
many of them sturdily engaged in the 
active labors of life ; which is some 
evidence that they have obeyed the 
laws of health, lived prudently, and 
filled with credit the various places in 
life in which their lot has been cast. 

“We cannot point to any great 
names who have led their generation 
and who will stand conspicuous upon 
the rolls of time, and this might be 
taken as indicating poverty in the ma- 
terial. There was, certainly, no lack 
with us of aids and facilities, for 

Knowledge to [our] eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time, did [all] unroll, 
but the spectacle we exhibit in this 
particular is the same with most of 
the classes in our day and generation. 
There is an economy in the intellectual 
as well as in the industrial world, and 
supply is always proportioned to the 
demand, and if the present, or the 
last, generation has failed to produce 
what are called great men, it is for the 
reason that they have not been needed. 
Happy the people who need no su- 
preme abilities for their salvation, but 
are able to guide themselves. 

“The high noon of the 19th century, 
the light and heat of which streamed 
upon us, was, in this country, and es- 
pecially in New England, a notable 
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period, morally and _ intellectually. 
The intellectual culture, which had 
been continuing through the preceding 
century, started and at all times led 
by Harvard College, had finally burst 
through the rigid and narrow theolo- 
gical doctrines and discipline of the 
first settlers, and had culminated in 
the establishment of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and in the production of 
a line of clergymen — Buckminster, 
Channing, Norton, the Wares, the 
Peabodys, Walker — and many others 
eminent alike for intellectual power 
and beauty of life. Emerson had just 
reached the zenith of his fame. The 
extinction of the lights of the old theo- 
logy had led to the search for new, 
and the philosophies of Germany and 
the Continent were caught at as fur- 
nishing fresh solutions of human pro- 
blems. The results must be admitted 
to have been rather barren, and the 
vagaries of Transcendentalism and the 
pathetic experiment of Brook Farm 
are instructive commentaries upon 
efforts to establish the intellectual and 
social world upon a priori theories. 
“But the leading characteristics 
and tendencies of this period were 
great and noble. They were a pro- 
found reverence for truth, a passion 
for true liberty, both in thought and 
action, lofty personal ideals, a love 
of all the humanities, a love of peace, 
a detestation of war. Sumner in the 
bloom of his young manhood had just 
given noble expression to these ten- 
dencies in his oration on ‘ The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’ and Longfellow 
reéchoed the same sentiments in his 
fine verses on ‘ The Arsenal at Spring- 
field.’ It was this spirit which fur- 
nished the entire basis for the great 
anti-slavery movement ; and animated 
all the poetry of the time. Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, and the 
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whole line of New England poets drew 
hence their best inspiration ; and it is 
to this spirit and these tendencies that 
I, for one, stand here to-day to ac- 
knowledge fifty years of the deepest 
indebtedness. 

“Undoubtedly they fostered, per- 
haps too strongly, a certain moral fas- 
tidiousness, and lives of contempla- 
tion instead of action; they did not 
glorify physical prowess, or people our 
universities with a race of: athletes. 
But yet the men they produced were 
not a race of milk-sops, but men who 
were ready and knew how to defend 
the liberty and civilization they loved 
with their lives ; and when the trying 
and bitter moment came they girded 
on their swords and bared their bosoms 
to the iron rain of battle upon a score 
of bloody and desperate fields. The 
Shaws, the Lowells, the Barlows, the 
‘Bartletts, the Dwights, and many 
others, whose shades seem to float 
around us in this Memorial Hall, came 
from the very groups most profoundly 
penetrated with these intellectual and 
moral traits. 

“Mr. President, what has become 
of the spirit, the philosophy, the ideals, 
which held such firm control at the 
middle of the century ? Discredited 
at least, if not dismissed, must be our 
confession. And what have we in 
their place? Can a calm and just 
answer to this question avoid the ad- 
mission that our society, both in 
thought and action, is under the con- 
trol of an enormous pressure of ma- 
terial interests which hold in disdain 
any appeals to the universal principles 
of truth and right ? And these results 
have been reached, or are defended, 
not by appeals to reason, to truth, to 
science, or to history, but by the as- 
sertion that there are irresistible ten- 
dencies to which we must not only 
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yield but which we must support and 
urge forward because they are irre- 
sistible, and those who deny their rec- 
titude and struggle against them are 
stigmatized as impracticable theorists, 
or traitors to the interests of humanity. 

“Against this abandonment of 
reason and morals, this substitution 
of brute force or blind fate in the 
place of truth and right, 1 utter an 
humble protest. I am no devotee of 
the past, or believer in the finality of 
any past solutions of human problems, 
either in morals or politics. It may 
well be that the changes in human 
affairs, and especially such portentous 
ones as are now challenging the atten- 
tion of mankind, require a revision of 
old theories. Nations have their du- 
ties as well as individuals, which must 
be performed at whatever sacrifice of 
inconsistent opinions. This great na- 
tion of ours undoubtedly has duties to 
the world as well as to itself, and these 
must be performed even if we have to 
cast away the glittering generalities 
of the Declaration or even republican 
government itself. 

“ But before we discard the long ac- 
cepted teachings of the past let us 
be sure that they have fulfilled their 
function and require revision. Let 
them stand until new ones, reached in 
a reverent effort to find out what is 
true and right, have been ascertained 
and established ; and, meanwhile, let 
the pressure of material interests, the 
denunciations of politicians, and the 
clamors of yellow journalism be set at 
defiance. 

“T appeal to you, Mr. President 
Eliot, and trust that you, and your 
successors after you, will see to it that 
truth, truth in science, truth in morals, 
truth in polities, truth, when exiled 
from the market-place, the legislative 
hall, the pulpit, or the rostrum, shall 
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find a refuge and a sanctuary here ; 
here, where of old an altar was conse- 
crated to her service, where from of 
old she has had her arms and her 
chariot ; here, where her name has for 
centuries stood emblazoned, where a 
priesthood of the great and good have 
for generations delivered her oracles ; 
here let truth, liberty, and justice be 
held in ever-increasing honor, and as- 
sert the everlasting supremacy of the 
moral over the material world.” 


SENATOR HOAR 
then introduced Dr. Welch, of Yale, 
and Johns Hopkins, as an eminent re- 
presentative of the medical profession. 


DR. W. H. WELCH. 

“Mr. President, and Men of Har- 
vard : Although I belong to the pro- 
fession to which the attribute ‘silent’ 
has been applied, and experience indi- 
cates that doctors generally do well to 
maintain this characteristic when called 
upon for an after-dinner speech, I 
should be the most insensible of men 
if I did not welcome this opportunity 
to express at least my deep apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon me 
to-day by this University. To receive 
from Harvard University its seal of 
approval is the highest academic dis- 
tinction which this country offers. It 
is a recognition for which I am pro- 
foundly grateful. 

“ T attended last night my thirtieth 
class reunion at Yale, and I may say 
that to a Yale man an honor bestowed 
by Harvard comes witha peculiarly 
pleasurable zest. For two centuries 
Harvard and Yale have been the fore- 
most homes of learning in this coun- 
try, Harvard indeed fora considerably 
longer period. Here, doubtless, in 
these later years there has been 
quicker recognition of progressive 
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ideas of higher education, and there 
more of conservatism, but their ulti- 
mate aims have been the same — the 
promotion of knowledge, the training 
of young men, the upbuilding of char- 
acter ; and the bonds between these 
two great universities have only been 
strengthened by their friendly rival- 
ries, and not least by those on field and 
water. I was present at the baseball 
game yesterday afternoon in New 
Haven, and, although the occasion was 
not one of unmixed joy for Yale, it 
was a splendid sight at the end of the 
game to see the Yale crowd cheer the 
Harvard men as they carried their 
victorious pitcher around the field on 
their shoulders. That illustrated the 
true spirit of college athletics. May 
the traditional friendship between 
these universities ever continue. 

“In selecting me as one of the re- 
cipients of the honors bestowed to-day, 
I am sure that it must have been the 
intention of the President and gov- 
erning bodies of this University to 
give conspicuous recognition to the 
profession of medicine, and it is espe- 
cially with this thought in mind that 
I desire to acknowledge the honor. 

“Since the foundation of the Har- 
vard Medical School, nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, the whole 
face of medicine has been changed by 
such discoveries as vaccination, surgi- 
cal anaesthesia, cellular pathology, the 
demonstration of the germ doctrine of 
infectious diseases, antiseptic surgery, 
and preventive and curative inocula- 
tions. It will ever be one of the great 
glories of the Harvard Medical School 
and the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital that the happiest of these discov- 
eries went forth from them when John 
Collins Warren, in 1846, operated 
upon a patient rendered insensible to 
pain through the administration of 
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ether by Dr. Morton. Three years 
before this came from here also that 
remarkable forecast of the germ doc- 
trine of disease in the publication of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s memorable 
essay on ‘The Contagiousness of 
Puerperal Fever.’ We claim him as 
one of the great ornaments of our pro- 
fession, as he is of American literature. 
“The progress in the science and 
art of medicine during the past cen- 
tury, a progress surpassing that of all 
the centuries which have gone before, 
has made the profession of medicine 
one of the most attractive and reward- 
ing of pursuits, increasingly attractive 
to liberally educated men and reward- 
ing in intellectual pleasures, in oppor- 
tunities toadvance useful knowledge, 
and in power to relieve suffering and 
pain and to benefit mankind. In the 
practice of surgery the difference is 
simply immeasurable between the 
days, not much more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when there was no 
assurance but that the cut of a sur- 
geon’s knife might be followed by a 
deadly infection, and to-day when the 
accidental infection of wounds can be 
guarded against with practical cer- 
tainty. The new science of bacterio- 
logy has opened fresh fields of know- 
ledge and power, the fruits of which, 
although gathered as yet only in rela- 
tively small part, have revolutionized 
whole departments of practical, es- 
pecially preventive, medicine. If the 
indifference of the general public 
could be removed by impressions less 
violent than those produced by the 
outbreak of great pestilences, much 
more of the knowledge possessed by 
sanitarians could be utilized for the 
prevention of disease and the promo- 
tion of the physical well-being of the 
community, than is now the case. 
“The great advances in medical 
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knowledge have been secured by the 
employment of truly scientific meth- 
ods of investigation, the methods of 
observation, experiment, and sound 
reasoning. These advances have made 
necessary important changes in sys- 
tems of medical education, and have 
greatly increased the needs of medical 
schools in the way of laboratories, 
hospitals, and material equipment. 
Nowhere has this been more clearly 
recognized than in the medical de- 
partment of Harvard University. 
From the beginning there have been 
here great teachers of medicine, who 
have also contributed to the promotion 
of medical knowledge. Here univer- 
sity ideals in medical education have 
been kept to the front, and never so 
much so as to-day. The independent 
medical school, responsible to nobody 
and usurping the right of conferring 
the doctor’s degree, may have been a 
necessity in the pioneer stage of our 
country’s development, but it has had 
its day and must go to the wall. The 
close union of medical school and uni- 
versity is essential for the attainment 
of the best results and should prove of 
mutual advantage. 

“Before this assembly of Harvard 
men I should like to emphasize the 
great debt which the medical pro- 
fession of this country owes to Presi- 
dent Eliot. He brought to his high 
office scholarly and scientific attain- 
ments which enabled him to realize, in 
a degree not measured before by a 
college president, the urgent need of 
reforms in medical education. With 
a firm grasp of the problems and with 
an intelligent sympathy with the in- 
terests of the medical profession he 
has contributed by his energy and good 
sense in very large measure to the 
splendid progress in medical teaching 
and equipment for research realized 
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to-day in the Harvard Medical School, 
and of which every Harvard graduate 
should be proud. He has helped us to 
preserve intact for ourselves and our 
successors the use of the experimental 
method of research, just as essential 
for the advancement of medicine as 
for that of any natural science. 

“ By elevation of the standards of 
medical education, by endowments of 
medical laboratories and schools, by 
the opportunities now offered for medi- 
cal study and research, America has 
already taken her place among the 
countries which contribute most to the 
progress of medical knowledge and 
practice. In the attainment of this 
result Harvard has been a leader. 
The medical profession of this country 
has then every reason not only to be 
grateful for the glorious past of Har- 
vard University, but to wish her all 
prosperity for the future.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“We have called in the most dis- 
tinguished physician we have been 
able to find, and now, as is unhappily 
the practice in such eases, the patient 
will give up the ghost.” 

During the dinner Psalm LX XVIII 
and “Fair Harvard’? were sung as 
usual. 

ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

The polls were open in Massachu- 
setts Hall from 10 to 4 o’clock. The 
official ballot bore the following ten 
names : G. F. Hoar, ’46, of Worcester; 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, of Cambridge ; 
E. W. Hooper, ’59, of Boston ; Arthur 
Lincoln, 63, of Hingham ; C. F. Dole, 
68, of Boston; H. S. Howe, ’69, of 
Brookline ; W. S. Bigelow, ’71, of 
Boston ; C. H. Russell, ’72, of New 
York ; Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; W. A. Gardner, ’84, of 
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The following candidates were 
elected for the full term of six years : 
Samuel Hill, 871 votes ; Senator G, 
F. Hoar, 809 ; Bishop Wm. Lawrence, 
799 ; E. W. Hooper, 683. For fifth 
place Arthur Lincoln and C. H. Rus- 
sell were tied, with 412 votes each. 
As this emergency has not hitherto 
arisen, there is no precedent by which 
to decide it: the Board of Overseers 
will accordingly take action when 
they next meet. The other votes were 
as follows: C. F. Dole, 270; W. A. 
Gardner, 256; W. S. Bigelow, 214; 
H. S. Howe, 208. The ballot was 
much larger than last year, when the 
leading candidate, Gen. W. A. Ban- 
croft, received 603 votes. 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES. 
HAZARD STEVENS, A. M., 

was born at Newport, R. L., June 9, 
1842. He attended Andover Phillips 
Academy, spent three years, 1854-7, 
in Washington Territory, during which 
period he accompanied his father, the 
late Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, who was 
then governor of the territory, on an 
expedition from Puget Sound to the 
Missouri River, holding councils and 
making treaties with 30,000 Indians, 
requiring nine months and the cross- 
ing of the Rocky Mountains twice, 
the last time in the depth of winter. 
He fitted for college at Chauncy Hall 
School, and ertféred Harvard College 
in 1860 in Class of 1864. Leaving 
college in the Freshman year, he en- 
listed in the 79th Highlanders, New 
York Vols., and served during the 
war of the Rebellion chiefly in the Army 
of the Potomac, as Assistant Adjutant 
General of the First Division, then of 
the Third Division, Ninth Corps, and 
then of the Second Division of the 
Sixth Corps. He was wounded three 
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times, and received the following bre- 
vets: Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. V., 
Aug. 1, 1864, “for gallantry and 
distinguished services in the present 
campaign before Richmond, Va.;” 
Colonel, Oct. 19, 1864, “for gallant 
and meritorious services in the battles 
of Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and Cedar 
Creek, Va.;” Brigadier-General, April 
2, 1865, “for gallant and meritorious 
service before Petersburg, Va.” He 
was awarded the congressional medal 
of honor “for most distinguished 
gallantry in action at Fort Huger, 
Virginia, April 19, 1863.” At the 
conclusion of the war, he went out to 
Washington Territory; was agent for 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Co., 
1866 and 1867 ; Collector of Internal 
Revenue for Washington Territory, 
1868 to 1870 inclusive; was admitted 
to the bar in 1870; attorney for the 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. the next 
three years; appointed by President 
Grant commissioner to investigate 
claims of British subjects on San 
Juan Archipelago in 1874; moved to 
Boston in 1875, where he has since 
resided, and practiced law. He re- 
presented the Dorchester District of 
Boston in the General Court two terms, 
1885 and 1886; took prominent part 
in the reform of the city charter of 
Boston, and was an active member of 
the Tariff Reform League, now Free 
Trade League; was nominated for 
Congress by the Tariff Reformers in 
1887 but withdrew. He made the first 
ascent of Mount Tacoma, or Rainier, 
Aug. 17, 1870, and published an ac- 
count of it in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November, 1876. He is the author of 
the ‘‘ Life of General Isaac I. Stevens,” 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. in two volumes. Also of several 
articles on battles and campaigns of 
the war, being papers read before the 
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Massachusetts Military Historical So- 
ciety. His “ Battle of Cedar Creek” 
is published in the First Vol. War 
Papers, Massachusetts Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion. He is a member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati in 
right of his great-grandfather, Colonel 
Daniel Lyman, of Rhode Island. Ad- 
dress, 8 Bowdoin Avenue, Boston. 


HUGH HENRY HANNA, A. M., 
publicist, philanthropist, and manu- 
facturer; was born at Lafayette, Ind., 
Sept. 19, 1848. His father was a 
prosperous banker and he was givena 
liberal education. After studying in 
Germany and making a tour of the 
Pacific he began business in his father’s 
bank. In 1880 he:removed to Indian- 
apolis and purchased an interest in the 
Atlas Engine Works, and later became 
its president and practically its sole 
proprietor. Here he accumulated a 
very considerable fortune. He was 
very active in organizing and main- 
taining various charities in Indianapo- 
lis and throughout Indiana, but came 
prominently into the notice of the 
country as the head of the monetary 
movement that resulted in gold stand- 
ard legislation. He devoted three 
years of active and continuous work 
to this subject, beginning with the call 
issued by the Board of Trade of In- 
dianapolis, in November, 1896, for a 
monetary conference. A conference 
and two subsequent conventions were 
held at Indianapolis. By his efforts 
the Monetary Commission was organ- 
ized and developed a plan of currency 
reform, a part of which was included 
in the legislation enacted by Congress 
in 1900. Address, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GYORGY BOROS, D. D., 
was born in 1855, at the village of Tor- 
datfalva, in the county of Székely- 
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Udvarhely, Hungary. His education 
began at the village school, and was 
continued in the Keresztur High School, 
then in Kolozsvar, where he finished at 
the Theological College. He spent two 
years (1877-79) at the Manchester 
New College, London. In the latter 
year the Consistory at Kolozsvaér ap- 
pointed him professor in its college, in 
place of Prof. Dominic Sienén, the 
first Manchester New College Hun- 
garian student, who died in 1878. This 
professorship, established by Mrs. 
Anna Richmond, of Providence, R. L., 
he still holds; he teaches Old and 
New Testament history, dogmatics and 
ethics, Hebrew and Greek, in alternate 
years, being at present the only reg- 
ular theological professor. He is a 
member of the Consistory of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church. For several 
years he was secretary of the educa- 
tion branch of the Consistory. From 
1892 until last year he was its admin- 
istrative secretary for the governing 
of the whole church and of the church 
districts and congregations. In 1885 
he proposed the establishment of the 
David Ferenez Association, named 
after the first Unitarian bishop of 
Hungary, Francis David, and the pre- 
sent bishop. Prof. Boros has from 
the first served it as secretary; and, 
since the death of Dr. Brassai, he has 
been sole editor of its monthly maga- 
zine, of which for some years he was 
assistant editor. This magazine, called 
Unitdrius Kézling (Unitarian Re- 
corder), is now in its 18th year, and 
has a large circulation. The Consis- 
tory intrusted the writing of Dr. 
Brassai’s biography to Prof. Boros. 
He has written and published a prayer- 
book for private use. In 1884 he 
published a translation of “ The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” and last 
year, taking the suggestion from a 
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series of articles on “ Unitarian Prin- 
ciples” in the Christian Register, he 
edited a volume, “Twelve Articles on 
Unitarianism,” of which he himself 
wrote three, the others being furnished 
by Unitarian ministers and laymen. 
He has also written articles for 
English and American periodicals, — 
notably, two, “On the Eastern Ques- 
tion” and “ Protestantism in Hun- 
gary,” for the Unitarian Review. Since 
1879 he has been a regular correspond- 
ent to the Inquirer, London. Prof. 
Boros is in demand as a preacher on 
special occasions. He has twice served 
in this capacity at the Quadrennial 
Synod. He is a member of the Ko- 
lozsvaér Town Council. As secretary 
of the International Unitarian Con- 
ference held at Budapest in 1896, he 
published a report of the proceedings 
in both Hungarian and English. Last 
spring he came to Boston as a dele- 
gate from the Unitarian churches of 
Hungary to the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of the American Unitarian 
Association. While he was in the 
United States he preached in Brook- 
line, Providence, Washington, and 
New York. Address, Kolozsvdér, Hun- 


gary. 


LEIGHTON PARKS, D. D., | 
was born in New York city, Feb. 10, 
1852. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, and 
studied theology at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, gradu- 
ating with the degree of B. D. in 
1876. Ordained deacon in July of 
the same year. He made the journey 
round the world and returned to this 
country at the end of 1877. In the 
spring of the following year he took 
charge of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
and was ordained priest. In Novem- 
ber, 1878, he became rector. In 1885 
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he delivered the Lowell Lectures 
afterwards published as “ His Star in 
the East.” In 1891 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from St. 
John’s College. In the same year he 
was chosen Preacher to Harvard Uni- 
versity, serving for three years. In 
1893 he published “The Theology of 
Phillips Brooks,” and in the following 
year “ The Winning of the Soul, and 
other Sermons.” He served as deputy 
to the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1892 
and 1895. Address, 38 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 


HOLLIS BURKE FRISSELL, D. D., 
principal of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Va., 
was born July 14, 1851, in Amenia, 
Dutchess County, New York. His 
father, the Rev. Amasa C. Frissell, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, was one of 
the men who left Lane Theological 
Seminary at the same time with Theo- 
dore D. Wells and 25 others because 
permission was refused them to pray 
in public for the slaves. His father’s 
sister was one of the first missionaries 
to go from New England to work 
among the Indians. Dr. Frissell was 
prepared for college in various private 
schools, spending his last year at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, under the 
instruction of Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, 
and then entered Yale University. 
He early learned the gospel of self- 
help, earning most of his education 
with his hand and his voice. He was 
a member of several college fraterni- 
ties, and as president of the Glee Club 
conducted the first trip of any Eastern 
college glee club beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. This venture was a financial 
success, resulting in a donation of $700 
to build the college boat-house. Grad- 
uated from Yale in 1874, he taught 
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two years in a school on the Hudson 
and then entered the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at the same time acting 
as assistant to Dr. Chas. S. Robinson 
in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and its mission on Second 
Avenue. He was ordained in 1880, 
and in the fall of that year accepted 
the position of chaplain at Hampton 
Institute. In 1886 he was made vice- 
principal, and on the death of the 
founder, Gen. S. C. Armstrong, in 
1893, he became principal of the 
school. Dr. Frissell is a member of 
the Century Club in New York, and, 
as an authority on the education of the 
dependent races, has made addresses 
before the Capon Springs Conference, 
the Indian Rights Association, the 
Montgomery Conference, the Starr 
Centre of Philadelphia, and the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Ad- 
dress, Hampton, Va. 


LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, LL. D., 
was born in Salem, Dee. 11, 1855, his 
father being the Rev. George W. 
Briggs, t’34. He attended the Hacker 
Grammar School in Salem, the Cam- 
bridge High School (there was no 
Cambridge Latin School in those days), 
and graduated at Harvard College in 
the Class of 1875. He then spent one 
year abroad, one year in study at 
Cambridge, three years as tutor in 
Greek, one year in study for the de- 
gree of A. M. (which he took in 1882), 
another year abroad, two years as in- 
structor in English, and five years as 
assistant professor of English. In 
1890 he was then made professor of 
English, and one year later (in the 
summer of 1891) Dean of Harvard 
College. His publications are two 
articles in the Syracuse Academy on 
matters connected with the admission 
examination in English (both reprinted 
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in “Twenty Years of School and 
College English,” published by the 
University); “ The Student’s Business: 
A Homily,” printed in the Harvard 
Monthly; a book of charades, some few 
of which had been printed in Scribner’s; 
a few anonymous charades in the Har- 
vard Monthly; and two recent articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “Fathers, 
Mothers, and Freshmen,” and “ The 
Transition from School to College.” 
Address, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, LL. D., 
was born at Randolph, July 15, 1854. 
Graduated at Brown University, 1875. 
Teacher in the Providence High School, 
1875-79. Tutor in Brown University, 
1879-81. Member of the School Com- 
mittee of Providence. Studied at 
Leipzig, Jena, Berlin, and Heidelberg, 
1881-85. Received Ph. D. at Heidel- 
berg, summa cum laude, 1885. In- 
structor in German at Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1885-86. Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology at Cornell University, 
1886-88. Professor of Greek and Com- 
parative Philology at Cornell, 1888-99. 
Professor in the American School at 
Athens, Greece, 1895-96. Elected 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 1899. Chosen corresponding 
member of the German Archaeological 
Institute, 1899. Received degree of 
LL. D. at Princeton in 1896, at Brown 
and Harvard, 1900. President Wheeler 
is author of treatises on “Greek Noun 
Accent,” 1885; on “ Analogy and the 
Scope of its Application in Language,” 
1887; on “ Introduction to the History 
of Language,” 1890; and on “ Higher 
Education in the United States,” 
Munich, 1895; ‘‘ Life of Alexander 
the Great,” 1899; “ Dionysos and Im- 
mortality,” 1899. Articles in German, 
English, and American journals on 
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problems of comparative grammar. 
He has been interested in public and 
political affairs of New York State, 
and repeatedly delegate to political 
conventions, ete. Address, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


MARCUS PERRIN KNOWLTON, LL. D., 
was born at Wilbraham, on Feb. 3, 
1839. His boyhood was spent in the 
adjoining town of Monson, where he 
worked on his father’s farm, fitted for 
college at Monson Academy, and 
taught two winters in the public 
schools. In the summer of 1856 he 
entered Yale College, and in 1860 he 
was graduated there with high honors. 
During his college course he taught 
one term in Westfield Academy, and 
for one year was regularly employed 
as a teacher a part of each day in the 
Hopkins Grammar School, an ancient 
preparatory school for boys at New 
Haven. After graduation he taught 
several months at Norwalk, Conn., 
and then began the study of law in 
his native county. In September, 1862, 
he was admitted to the bar in Spring- 
field, where he had studied in the 
office of Wells & Soule (John Wells, 
L.S., ’40, and Augustus L. Soule, 46), 
both of whom were afterwards justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. He 
then immediately opened an office in 
Springfield, where he has since resided. 
In 1865 he formed a partnership with 
the late George M. Stearns, L. S., ’50, 
which continued 13 years, during 
which time they did a large business 
in the courts. In 1872 and 1873 he 
was the president of the Common 
Council in Springfield, and in the years 
1878, 1880, and 1881 was in the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, the first of 
these years as a member of the House 
of Representatives, and the last two 
as a senator. In August, 1881, he 
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was appointed to the bench of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, and 
in September, 1887, was made a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
which office he now holds. He has long 
been a trustee of Monson Academy, he 
was a trustee and the treasurer of the 
Springfield City Hospital, and a direc- 
tor of the Springfield and New London 
Railroad Company, and he is now a 
trustee of the Springfield Institution 
for Savings, and a director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and of the City National 
Bank in Springfield. In 1895 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from Yale University. Address, 
Springfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM HENRY WELCH, LL. D., 
was born in Norfolk, Conn., April 8, 
1850. His grandfather, father (Dr. 
William W. Welch), and four uncles 
were physicians. His earliest educa- 
tion was in the schools of his native 
town and in Winchester, Conn. He 
was graduated A. B. from Yale Col- 
lege in 1870, and M. D. from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Columbia University), New York, in 
1875. After serving as interne in Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, he studied 
pathology for two years in different 
German universities. Upon his return 
in 1878 he was appointed demonstrator 
of Anatomy, and later professor of 
Pathological Anatomy in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, where he or- 
ganized a pathological laboratory; was 
likewise pathologist to the Bellevue 
Hospital and other New York hospit- 
als. In 1884 he was appointed profes- 
sor of Pathology in the Johns Hopkins 
University. After a year in Germany, 
devoted mainly to the study of bacteri- 
ology, he entered upon this professor- 
ship, which he still holds. He was 
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made pathologist to the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at its opening in 1889, and 
was elected dean of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School at its opening in 1893. 
For the past 22 years Dr. Welch has 
been actively engaged as a teacher, 
writer, and investigator in pathology 
and bacteriology. Especially in con- 
nection with the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School he has been active in the 
promotion of higher medical educa- 
tion. Among his published mono- 
graphs and papers may be mentioned 
the chapters on general and special 
pathology in Flint’s “ Practice of 
Medicine;” on “ Organic Diseases of 
the Stomach,” in Pepper’s “System 
of Medicine ;” on the “ General Patho- 
logy of Fever,” “Biology of Bacteria, 
Infection and Immunity,” “Surgical 
Bacteriology,” “ Thrombosis and Em- 
bolism,” “ Diphtheria,” and many arti- 
cles in medical journals. He has 
delivered many occasional addresses 
on medical education and other sub- 
jects. Upon the 25th anniversary of 
his doctorate in medicine he was re- 
cently presented with a volume of over 
1000 pages containing original con- 
tributions to medical science by his 
former pupils. He has held the posi- 
tions of president of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, 
president of the Maryland Public 
Health Association, and president of 
the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons. He is now president 
of the Maryland State Board of Health 
and of the Association of American 
Physicians. He is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and 
honorary member of the Pathological 
Society of London. He has received 
the honorary degree of M. D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
of LL. D. from the Western Reserve 
University and Yale University. Ad- 
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dress, 935 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, LL. D., 
first Baron Pauncefote of Preston, 
was born at Preston Court, Glouces- 
tershire, England, in 1828, son of Rob- 
ert Pauncefote. He was educated at 
Paris, Geneva, and at Marlborough 
College in England. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple, May, 
1852. Was private secretary to the 
late Sir William Molesworth, when 
secretary of state for the colonies; 
practiced at the Hong Kong bar for sev- 
eral years. Was appointed attorney- 
general of Hong Kong, July 22, 1866; 
and chief justice of the Leeward Is- 
lands, Jan. 24, 1874. Was knighted, 
Jan. 31, 1874. Was appointed assist- 
ant under secretary of state for the 
colonies, Sept. 28, 1874, and assistant 
under secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, July 14, 1876. Was made a 
K.C. M. G., Jan. 12, 1880; and a C.B., 
April 20, 1880. Was appointed per- 
manent under secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, Sept. 23, 1882. Was 
appointed a delegate for drawing up 
an act relative to the navigation of the 
Suez Canal, March 23, 1885; the com- 
mission sat at Paris from March 30 to 
June 13, 1885. Was madeaG.C.M.G., 
Dee. 1, 1885; and a K. C. B., June 2, 
1888. Was appointed envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States, April 2, 1889. Was 
made a G.C. B., May 25, 1892. Was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the United 
States, March 25, 1893. Sworn a 
privy councilor, Nov. 20, 1894. Re- 
ceived the Jubilee Medal, 1897. Was 
first British plenipotentiary at the 
peace conference at the Hague, May, 
1899. Raised to the peerage as Baron 
Pauncefote of Preston, in the county 
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of Gloucester, Aug. 18, 1899. Ad- 
dress, British Embassy, Washington, 
DC. 


MEETINGS. 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege was held June 27, in Harvard 
Hall at 1 p. M., President G. F. Hoar, 
in the chair. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of Dr, C. H. Williams, 
it was Voted that the article of the 
Constitution requiring the officers of 
the Association to be elected by ballot 
be suspended, and that the President 
should appoint a committee of three 
to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. The President appointed on 
that committee C. H. Williams, Har- 
court Amory, and Stephen Chase. 

On motion of the Secretary, it was 

oted that the President appoint three 
members of the Committee to Suggest 
Names for Overseers, to serve for 
three years. The President appointed 
as such members, John Lowell, ’77, 
Dr. F. G. Balch, ’88, and T. N. Per- 
kins, ’91. 

The Treasurer submitted a report, 
setting forth that in response to the 
Circular lately issued by authority of 
the Executive Committee he had re- 
ceived contributions from 307 of the 
alumni amounting in all to $2944. 
The Circular was sent to 6500 of the 
alumni, and from 6200 no reply was 
received. It was Voted that the Trea- 
surer’s report be accepted and placed 
on file. 

W. G. Peckham, ’67, stated that he 
had been instructed by his Class, at a 
meeting held the night before, to sub- 
mit to the Association a proposition 
that the Association should consider 
the expediency of providing for the 
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College a suitable President’s house, 
and also the propriety of calling it 
Eliot House. On motion of Mr. Bona- 
parte, it was Voted to refer the matter 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 

The committee appointed to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year re- 
ported the following list, and all the 
persons named were unanimously 
elected to the offices for which they 
were thus nominated: Pres.,G. F. 
Hoar, Worcester. Vice - presidents, 
C. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; J. B. 
Thayer, Cambridge; M. S. Snow, 
St. Louis; S. A. Green, Boston; H. 
C. Lodge, Nahant ; Roger Wolcott, 
Boston ; Bellamy Storer, Cincinnati ; 
J. D. Long, Hingham; Wm. Lawrence, 
Boston ; Theodore Roosevelt, New 
York. Directors, Arthur Lincoln, 
Hingham ; Moses Williams, Boston ; 
Morris Gray, Newton ; Robert Grant, 
Boston; R. H. Gardiner, Boston ; 
Henry Parkman, Boston; R. M. Sal- 
tonstall, Boston. Treas.,S. L. Thorn- 
dike, Weston. Sec., H. W. Swift, 
Boston. 

The meeting then >djourned. 

Henry W. Swift, ’71, Sec. 


DENTAL. 


The fourth annual Alumni Day'was 
held on Monday, June 25, 1900, at the 
Harvard Dental School building in 
Boston, at 9 A.M., where 151 visitors in- 
spected the work of the three classes 
for the year just closed, and which 
would do credit to any office in the 
profession. The clinics were as fol- 
lows: Report of a Case of Contouring, 
with patient present, by H.C. Merriam, 
d’74, Salem; Demonstration of the Use 
of the Detroit Electric Furnace, etc., 
by D. M. Clapp, d ’82, Boston; Models 
of a Bridge case and explanation of the 
Methods of work in such cases, by 
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E. A. Shorey, d ’90, Dover, N. H.; 
Inlay Work, by A. I. Hadley, d ’91, 
Boston; Briggs’s Method of Extirpat- 
ing Pulps by use of Cocaine, by H. W. 
Hardy, d ’96, Boston; Some Attempts 
at Artistic Artificial Work, by L. W. 
Baker, d ’98, Boston; A Practical De- 
monstration of the Burnishing Method, 
by A. A. Libby, d ’99, Boston; Demon- 
strations with Jenkins’s Outfit, by H. 
K. Hatfield, Boston; Demonstration of 
a Bridge with Removable Porcelain 
Face, by H. S. Burton, L. D. S., R. 
C. S., 00, Oxford, England. 

W. H. Potter, d ’85, of Boston, ex- 
hibited “ A Phantom,” an apparatus 
resembling the human jaws for hold- 
ing extracted teeth for the purpose 
of teaching the first-year students in 
the art of preparing and filling teeth, 
ete., previous to working in the oral 
cavity. 

A surgical clinic for operation for 
harelip was successfully performed 
upon a patient by Thomas Fillebrown, 
d ’69, of Boston. 

Pres. E. C. Blaisdell, of the Alumni 
Association, called the meeting to 
order at 11 o’clock in lecture room 
A, and introduced Dr. D. M. Clapp, 
d ’82, of Boston, who gave an interest- 
ing exhibition of X-ray lantern slides. 

Dr. E. C. Briggs, d 78, of Boston, 
gave an interesting paper on some of 
the Nerve Remedies, and was followed 
by Dr. J. E. Stanton, d ’84, by a talk 
upon Amalgams and Cements, and the 
meeting was closed by Dr. W. H. 
Potter, d’85, of Boston, who spoke upon 
“Foreign Notes,” giving a talk upon 
the methods and work as seen through 
American eyes, while studying in 
Vienna, Austria, during the past year. 

The 29th annual banquet was held 
at Young’s Hotel, at 6.30 Pp. M., where 
members and guests to the number of 
107 sat down to the annual feast, after 
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first joining with the double quartette 
— composed of the senior students — 
in singing “Fair Harvard.” The of- 
ficers elected during the progress of 
the dinner are as follows: C. P. Wilson, 
d ’72, Boston, pres.; H. W. Gillett, 
d’85, Newport, R. I., vice-pres.; W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston, see.; H. S. 
Parsons, d 92, Boston, treas.; W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, chairman, Boston, 
W. P. Cooke, d ’81, Boston, P. W. 
Moriarty, d ’89, Boston, exec. com. 

Pres. Blaisdell opened the post- 
prandial exercises in well chosen words, 
complimenting the Class of 1900 upon 
attaining so high a percentage in their 
studies, thanked the alumni for the 
high honor conferred in electing him 
to the presidency, and referred in 
complimentary terms to the suceessful 
accomplishment of the fourth Alumni 
Day. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, h 796, 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, of Tuskegee, 
Alabama, was the speaker of the even- 
ing, and said in part: — 

“In the midst of the present agita- 
tion bearing upon the future of the 
negro race in this country it is impor- 
tant that the race keep a steady bal- 
ance, and not suffer itself to become 
discouraged or turned aside from es- 
sentials to non-essentials, or to be 
deceived into believing that we can 
elevate ourselves by any short cut or 
artificial methods, however inviting or 
alluring they may appear. One of the 
hardest lessons for a race to learn, 
like an individual, is that the way to 
permanent success is the mastering of 
the little every-day commonplace op- 
portunities that are right at our door, 
and the using of these as stepping- 
stones to more important positions. 
The race, like the individual, that 
learns this lesson, may be retarded 
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but never defeated. When, in any 
large degree, a black skin becomes a 
synonym for the ownership of pro- 
perty, a bank account, thrift, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, our problem will 
have been solved. While my race is 
patiently trying, often in the face of 
much discouragement, to reach this 
position, we will need the help, the 
sympathy, and the forbearance of the 
white race.” 

Dean E. H. Smith, the next speaker, 
outlined the work that had been ac- 
complished by the Faculty during the 
past year. He told how the faculties of 
medicine — Dental and Veterinary — 
had combined under one head, with Dr. 
Richardson, of the Medical School, as 
Dean, with administrative boards for 
each School, and the Dean of each re- 
spective School, as its chairman. He 
stated that the University had recently 
acquired 27 acres of land, near the 
town of Brookline, for a group of 
buildings to be erected suitable to the 
wants of each School, and where they 
hoped in the near future tolocate. He 
referred to the pitiable death of Dr. 
Wyllie, an officer of the School, and to 
his good qualities as a teacher and 
friend. 

Mr. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, of 
Mississippi, a student in the Academic 
Department of the University, spoke 
in praise of Mr. Washington’s work 
for his race in the South, and also of 
his own pleasure in being present at 
this gathering. Prof. Thomas Fille- 
brown gave the history and growth of 
the Surgical department of the School, 
while Dr. L. D. Shepard spoke on 
the history and of his own connection 
with the founding of the Harvard 
Dental School, stating that of all those 
who were instrumental in its forma- 
tion, not one was living to-day but 
himself. 
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For the Class of 1900, Charles W. 
Rodgers spoke in a happy vein, thank- 
ing all for the uniform courtesy with 
which they had been treated as stu- 
dents in the School while pursuing 
their studies during the three years. 

During the evening, through Dr. 
Frederick Bradley as its spokesman, 
the Alumni presented to Mr. Wash- 
ington — for use of the Institute over 
which he presides —a purse of $270, 
contributed by members of the Associ- 
ation, which was responded to in fitting 
terms by Mr. Washington in accepting 
the gift. 

The various reports of the Associ- 
ation showed the same ina flourishing 
condition. The Treasurer’s report 
showing a balance — with the Life 
Membership fund of $250 added — 
to be $865.34. 

The Secretary reported a member- 
ship of 205 members — consisting of 
147 active (12 being life members), 
50 corresponding, and 8 honorary. He 
also reported six deaths during the 
past year from the list of graduates: 
one each from classes of 1874, 1877, 
1879 (Honorary), 1883, 1892, and 
1899. 

The Committee on Harvard Dental 
School, through its Chairman, Dr. D. 
M. Clapp, reported that the School 
now has a fund of about $75,000 — 
something like $50,000 of which is 
available for a building, but that the 
School should have a building, costing, 
together with its equipment, about 
$250,000. To raise such a sum each 
alumnus should contribute in money 
to the extent of his ability, and what 
is more necessary, in work to the limit 
of his strength. This must be ac- 
complished in the near future. 

Sixteen new members joined the As- 
sociation — 15 from the Class of 1900, 
and one from ’99. 
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The names and present addresses of 
the graduating class are, viz.: George 
Chandler Baldwin, cum laude, 419 
Boylston St., Boston; George Emerson 
Barrell, York, Maine; George Oliver 
Bartlett, 6 Marble St., Worcester; 
Daniel Crawford Brown, Ruthville, 
Va.; Henry Sanford Burton, 50 Corn- 
market St., Oxford, England; Stephen 
Frederick Carrier, 87 Blue Hill Ave. 
(Roxbury), Boston; Horace Amos 
Davis, 407 Seaver St. (Dorchester), 
Boston; Frederick Wilbur Day, Gardi- 
ner, Maine; John Irving Esgate, cum 
laude, Washington St., North Attle- 
boro; John Wesley Estabrooks, cum 
laude, 419 Boylston St., Boston; Louis 
Dinsmore Holman Fuller, Saxonville; 
Clarence Marshall Glazier, 16 Cope- 
land St., Boston; Dennis Joseph Hur- 
ley, Ashcroft; Charles Allen Jameson, 
Wollaston; Edwin Newell Kent, Class 
Secretary, 27 Main St., Peabody; 
Joseph Lecomte, M. D.,7 Rue I’ Asso- 
ciation, Brussels, Belgium; Carlton 
Butler Leighton, Y. M. C. A. B’ld’g, 
Portland, Maine; Albert Ira Mack- 
intosh, Hyde Park; Charles Winthrop 
McPherson, 8 Grand View Ave., Med- 
ford; Dwight Clifford Martin, 162 
West Brookline St., Boston; William 
Wilkinson Marvel, Jr., 82 Huntington 
Ave., Boston; Leslie Herbert Naylor, 
92 Auckland St. (Dorchester), Boston; 
Ralph Wheelwright Payne, Greenfield; 
Frank Derby Pierce, 112 Maple St., 
Roxbury ; Samuel Lumn Doherty 
Randall, 102 Elmo St., Dorchester; 
Joseph Eugene Rochette, 179 Belmont 
St., Worcester; Charles William 
Rodgers, 561 Boylston St., Boston; 
John William Ryan, 64 Plympton St., 
Cambridge; Frank Winthrop Snow, 
Butler Exchange, Providence, R. L.; 
David Frederick Spinney, Pierce’s 
B’ld’g, Brookline; Henry Heims Sim- 
mons, cum laude, 5 Via Borgognissanti, 
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Florence, Italy; Nelson Gore Trueman, 
45 Westland Ave., Boston; John Au- 
gustine Watts, 6 Gordon St., Jamaica 
Plain. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall at Cambridge, on June 26. The 
meeting was called to order at 10. Mm. 
by the President, the Rev. S. B. Stew- 
art, of Lynn. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Alfred Manchester, of Salem. 
The minutes of the preceding annual 
meeting were read by the Secretary, 
and approved. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1900-1901: Pres., the Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart, of Lynn; vice-pres., 
the Rev. James DeNormandie, D. D., 
of Roxbury ; sec., the Rev. J. L. Sew- 
ard, D. D., of Allston. Business com- 
mittee, President of the Association, 
Dean of the School, the Revs. Charles 
Noyes, of North Andover, L. B. Mac- 
donald, of Concord, and A. P. Rec- 
cord, of Cambridgeport. Committee 
on associate membership, same as the 
business committee. 

The necrology for the year was then 
read by the Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., 
of Newburyport, who made very ap- 
propriate eulogistic remarks upon 
each. The list of deceased members 
is as follows: Samuel May, ’33, died 
Nov. 24, 1899 ; George Faber Clark, 
46, d. July 31, 1899 ; Charles Briggs 
Thomas, ’55, d. April 28, 1875 (not 
reported before); Charles Carroll 
Fiske, ’56, d. Jan. 4, 1900; Henry 
William Brown, ’57, d. Feb. 21, 1900 ; 
Edward Chipman Guild, ’57, d. Nov. 
6, 1899 ; Horatio Alger, Jr., ’60, d. 
July 18, 1899; Isaac James Stine, 
768, d. Sept. 1, 1886 (not before re- 
ported) ; James Mulligan, ’71,d. July 
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15, 1899 ; George William Green, ’72, 
d. Oct. 15, 1899; Clarence Leslie 
Diven, ’83, d. Jan. 18, 1900. 

The Rev. H. F. Jenks, of Canton, 
for the committee to convey the Mer- 
rill Collection to the University, re- 
ported that this duty had been per- 
formed, and that the thanks of the 
Corporation had been received for this 
unique collection of Palestinian and 
Semitic curiosities. 

The following were chosen associate 
members of the Association : the Revs. 
Cyrus Whittlesay Heizer, of Wayland, 
and Enoch Powell, of Boston. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. 
F. C. Anderson, of the Class of 1900 of 
the Divinity School. His theme was 
‘¢ Evolution and Design.” 

The annual address was then deliv- 
ered by the Rev. W. W. Fenn, of 
Chicago, who took for his theme “ The 
Symbolic Christ.” It was a very force- 
ful presentation of his views. As the 
address is to be published, no abstract 
will here be attempted. After sing- 
ing a hymn, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. W. O. White, of 
Brookline. The assembly then ad- 
journed to the Phillips Brooks House, 
where a social hour was enjoyed. At 
1.30 dinner was served on the upper 
floor of the Phillips Brooks House. 
After dinner, the President of the As- 
sociation, in a most happy manner, 
introduced the following speakers : — 

1. Dean Everett, who gave a plea- 
sant account of the School during the 
preceding year. 

2. The Rev. W. C. Gannett, who 
elaborated, in a very interesting man- 
ner, the thoughts suggested by the 
annual discourse. 

3. The Rev. H. O. Hannum, assist- 
ant pastor of the Old South Charch in 
Boston. 

4. Dean Wright of the New Church 
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(Swedenborgian) Theological School 
of Cambridge. 

5. The Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., 
recently of San Francisco, who made, 
for a man of eighty years of age, a 
very vigorous speech, which was much 
enjoyed by all. 

6. The Rev. Gyérgy Boros, D. D., 
Dean of the theological college at 
Kolozsvér, Hungary, who had come 
to America to be present as a delegate 
from the Hungarian Unitarians to the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

The day was pleasant, and there 
was a large attendance of the alumni. 

J. L. Seward, ’68, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 

The only business transacted at the 
annual meeting of the Association on 
June 26 was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, viz.: Pres. C. F. 
Adams, ’56, of Lincoln. Vice-pres., 
Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, Boston ; Ex- 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, Boston ; 
Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Cam- 
bridge ; Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, Bos- 
ton. Sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83, Cam- 
bridge. Treas. W. H. Wade, ’81, 
Dedham. Council, the above officers 
ex officio, and the following by elec- 
tion: Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, Cam- 
bridge, Francis Rawle, ’69, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., H. W. Cunningham, ’82, 
Boston, term ends in 1901 ; J. B. War- 
ner, 69, Cambridge, F. J. Stimson, 
76, Dedham, L. McK. Garrison, ’88, 
New York, N. Y., term ends in 1902 ; 
R. T. Lincoln, 64, Chicago, F. H. 
Gade, ’92, Chicago, J. J. Storrow, ’85, 
Boston, term ends in 1903. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at 
the rooms of the Boston Bar Associa- 
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tion on Tuesday, June 26. In the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, Mr. Racke- 
mann, the meeting was called to order 
by C. B. Barnes, Jr., acting for him. 
In the absence of the President, C. S. 
Ensign, / 63, was duly elected chair- 
man of the meeting. C. B. Barnes, 
Jr., 193, was duly elected Secretary 
pro tem. The records of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. In 
the absence of the Secretary, no sec- 
retary’s report was submitted. The 
Treasurer made an oral report of the 
doings of the Council during the year, 
and submitted his report in writing, 
which was read, accepted, and ordered 
placed on file. 

On motion a committee of two was 
appointed to be selected by the Chair 
to bring in a list of nominations for 
the ensuing year. 

The Chairman appointed F. E. 
Bradish and W. H. Wade, who re- 
ported the following list : For presi- 
dent, J. H. Choate, / 54, New York. 
For vice-presidents, J. C. Carter, 
1’53, New York; J. A. Peters, L. S., 
44, Maine; George Hoadly, L. S., 
45, New York ; Alfred Russell, / 54, 
Michigan ; M. W. Fuller, L. S., 55, 
District of Columbia ; Richard Olney, 
1’58, Massachusetts; H. B. Brown, 
L.S., ’59, District of Columbia; Albert 
Stickney, /’62, New York; George 
Gray, L. S., 63, Delaware ; Charles 
Matteson, L. S., 63, Rhode Island ; 
S. E. Baldwin, L. S., 63, Connecticut; 
G. B. Young, / 63, Minnesota ; R. T. 
Lincoln, ’64, Illinois ; O. W. Holmes, 
l ’°66, Massachusetts; J. S. Duncan, 
l ’67, Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, 
1°70, Connecticut ; A. E. Wilson, L.S., 
70, Kentucky ; Jacob Klein, /°71; 
Francis Rawle, / ’71, Pennsylvania ; 
H. C. Simms, L. S., ’72, West Vir- 
ginia; H. M. Henry, / ’73, Nova 
Scotia ; C. J. Bonaparte, / ’74, Mary- 
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land ; E. O. Woleott, / ’75, Colorado ; 
W. A. Keener, /’77, New York; L. 
D. Brandeis, / ’77, Massachusetts. 
Secretary, C. S. Rackemann, L. S., 
’81, Boston. Treasurer, F. S. Good- 
win, / ’93, Boston. Council — term 
expires 1901, W. H. Wade, 184, Ded- 
ham; W. G. Thompson, /’91, Cam- 
bridge ; L. McK. Garrison, L. S., 91, 
New York ; term expires 1902, G. H. 
Wald, / ’75, Cincinnati; E. Q. Keas- 
bey, / ’71, Newark, N. J.; F. W. 
Hackett, L. S., 66, Washington, D.C.; 
term expires 1903, H. W. Putnam, 
1’71, Boston; J.B. Warner, /’73, Cam- 
bridge ; L. D. Brandeis, / ’77, Boston; 
term expires 1904, A. G. Fox, / 71, 
New York ; G. T. Hughes, / 94, New 
York ; C. B. Barnes, Jr., /’93, Boston. 

The report of this committee was 
accepted, and the persons named were 
elected. 

It was stated by the Committee of 
the Council that it had been decided 
to postpone the dinner and celebration 
of the Association until June, 1901, 
the Quindecennial of the Association. 

The meeting then dissolved. 

Charles B. Barnes, Jr., 90, 
Sec. pro tem. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
The Association held its annual 
meeting and dinner at the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge, on June 26. C. D. 
Lamson, s ’65, presided. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Lamson, Pres. 
Eliot, Dean Shaler, Prof. Hollis, J. L. 
Love, and F. L. Fish. Officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year as follows: 
Pres., T. S. Howland, s ’68; first 
vice-pres., S. H. Seudder, s ’62; 
second vice-pres., C. D. Lamson, s ’65; 
sec. and treas., L. J. Johnson, ’88 ; 
councilors, Wm. Watson, s ’57, S. P. 

Sharples, s 66, R. T. Jackson, s 84. 

L. J. Johnson, ’88, Sec. 
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MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The tenth annual meeting was held 
at the Harvard Medical School build- 
ing at noon on Tuesday, June 26, 1900. 
Dr. D. W. Cheever, the President, 
presided, About 40 members were 
present. The Secretary’s report was 
read and approved. It showed a 
membership of 1232. The Treasurer’s 
report was read and accepted. It 
showed a balance on hand of $2504.- 
01. The dues for 1900 do not appear 
in this report. The least sum received 
in any previous year has been $600, 
which added to the amount on hand 
makes $3100. 

The following officers were then 
elected, for three years: President, 
C. J. Blake, m ’65, Boston. Vice-pre- 
sidents, J. F. A. Adams, m ’66, Pitts- 
field ; W. P. Giddings, m ’71, Gardi- 
ner, Me.; J. W. Brannan, m ’78, New 
York, N. Y.; W. W. Seymour, m ’78, 
Troy, N. Y.; O. J. Pfeiffer, m ’84, 
Denver, Colo. ; Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
Havana, Cuba ; J. W. Babcock, m 86, 
Columbia, S. C.; G. W. Perkins, m 
*86, Ogden, Utah ; William Barnes, m 
’87, Decatur, Ill.; W. S. Thayer, m 
’89, Baltimore, Md. See.,G. S. White- 
side, m ’97, Boston. Treas., W. H. 
Prescott, m ’88, Boston. Councilors 
for the term ending 1904, W. P. Bow- 
ers, m °79, Clinton; J. B. Walker, m 
88, New York, N. Y.; W. H. Robey, 
Jr.,m 95, Roxbury. Dr. D. D. Gil- 
bert, of Dorchester, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, but not of the Harvard 
Medical School, was elected to honor- 
ary membership. 

On motion of Dr. Blodgett, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
passed, tendering the thanks of the 
Association to Dr. Walter Ela at the 
close of his ten years of service as 
treasurer : — 

“ Resolved, That this Association de- 
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sires to place on record its sense of 
appreciation of the able manner, the 
untiring zeal, faithful devotion and 
uniform courtesy with which Dr. Ela 
has so long administered the financial 
affairs of the Association, with the ex- 
pression of its sincere regret that he 
feels himself obliged to decline re- 
election.” 

On motion of Dr. Folsom, it was 
voted that Dr. J.S. Stone, the retiring 
Secretary, receive the thanks of the 
Association for the duties he has dis- 
charged in the last three years. 

The tenth annual dinner was at the 
Vendome atip.m. Drs. W. T. Coun- 
cilman and J. R. Chadwick were pre- 
sent by invitation and spoke. The 
graduating class were also invited. 
156 were present. 

The President said in his address : 
“Since the last meeting we have re- 
ceived 119 new members. There are 
now 1232 members. Of those who 
have just come in, 3 are life members, 
and we have altogether now 59 life 
members. The fact of life member- 
ship does not mean only that we have 
received temporarily a larger sum of 
money, but it means that that money 
is set apart as a permanent fund, and 
not used in the annual expenses, and we 
hope to have it accumulate until we 
can get by and by sufficient money to 
make some important endowment ; 
this is the advantage of life member- 
ship, and why we always desire those 
who can afford to do'so to become life 
members. 

“We have lost 17 members by 
death: Enoch Adams, 1851, of Litch- 
field, Me.; Arthur Appleton Beebe, 
1898, of Boston; George M. French, 
1884, of Malden ; John Henry Gilbert, 
1853, of Quincy ; W. H. H. Hastings, 
1868, of Boston; Thomas L. Jenks, 
1854, of Boston ; Lawrence G. Kem- 
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ble, 1883, of ‘Salem ; Alfred H. Lind- 
strom, 1894, of Boston; J. W. Mer- 
riam, 1862, of Iquique, Chile ; G. C. 
Pierce, 1866, of Ashland; E. A. Per- 
kins, 1854, of Boston ; J. K. Phillips, 
1885, of Bangor, Me.; Samuel Q. 
Robinson, 1876, of Boston; F. D. 
Stackpole, 1878, of Roxbury ; Russell 
Sturgis, Jr., 1881, of Boston; I. I. 
Talbot, 1854, of Boston; James J. 
Tucker, 1867, of Chicago, Ill. 

“Our School has been prosperous. 
The classes have been large, and we 
think the scholarship has been credit- 
able. We are crowded for room, 
owing to the increasing need of labo- 
ratories. The future will require a 
new site, and many of us think that 
one which has been looked at for us is 
all that could be desired. But I am 
aware it is not from the President you 
wish to hear, but from others. First 
I will call for the regular report on 
the Medical School, which will be read 
by Dr. George M. Garland, of Bos- 
ton.” 


Report of the Committee on the Harvard 
Medical School. 

“The Committee would first notice 
and speak of the fact that the School 
is one centre of the most profound 
enthusiasm. Every man is not only 
radiant about what has been done, but 
is beaming with the hope and promise 
of what the School intends to do—a 
most hopeful condition. And as it is 
true that all radiant force is more 
effective as it is focused on one cen- 
tre, it seemed to me that the radiant 
energy of our School was brilliantly 
focused in our worthy Dean. In hear- 
ing the account of all that the Faculty 
have been doing, and of all that is laid 
out for the future, I was reminded of 
the story of a young Texan who re- 
cently came to Boston to have his ap- 
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pendix removed. On the second day 
after the operation the doctor found 
him sitting up, and reproved him for 
his recklessness. He replied, ‘ Why, 
Mr. Doctor, you don’t seem to under- 
stand the situation. I came on here 
from Texas to get rid of my appendix, 
do up your blooming little town, have 
my life insured, and get married, and 
I have only a month to do it in.’ 
“My predecessors have told you 
about the changes in the methods of 
teaching in the last year or two, — the 
concentration of study, the regulation 
of the sequence of topics and one or 
two other measures which have come 
into vogue in the School. More than 
that, a series of articles have recently 
appeared in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal from different mem- 
bers of the Faculty, one of which, 
by Prof. Councilman, has portrayed 
most vividly and instructively the 
great change in the methods of study, 
and the greater necessities and obliga- 
tions brought upon the professors of 
the different departments, especially 
his own department of pathology. 
Another article by Prof. Bowditch — 
his address before the Fifth Medical 
Congress in Washington — outlines 
the immediate future and the prospect 
of medical education in this country. 
His conclusions I take the liberty to 
read: ‘If the views here presented 
are well founded, we may expect that 
a medical school of the first rank will 
in the immediate future be organized 
and administered somewhat as fol- 
lows: (1) It will be connected with 
a university, but will be so far inde- 
pendent of university control that the 
faculty will practically decide all ques- 
tions relating to methods of instruc- 
tion and the personnel of the teaching 
body ; (2) it will offer advanced in- 
struction in every department of medi- 
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cine, and will therefore necessarily 
adopt an elective system of some sort, 
since the amount of instruction pro- 
vided will be far more than any one 
student can follow ; (3) the labora- 
tory method of instruction will be 
greatly extended, and students will be 
trained to get their knowledge, as far 
as possible, by the direct study of na- 
ture, but the didactic lecture, though 
reduced in importance, will not be 
displaced from its position as an edu- 
cational agency ; (4) the work of the 
students will probably be so arranged 
that their attention will be concen- 
trated upon one principal subject at a 
time, and these subjects will follow 
each other ina natural order ; (5) ex- 
aminations will be so conducted as to 
afford a test of both the faithfulness 
with which a student performs his daily 
work and of his permanent acquisition 
of medical knowledge fitting him to 
practice his profession.’ Other arti- 
cles of interest are one by Mr. Can- 
non on ‘ The Case Method of Study,’ 
and one by Dr. Burrell on his expe- 
rience with this method in surgical 
teaching —a method used elsewhere 
with gratifying results. Mr. Cannon 
has by very able discussion of this 
question brought it into notice as a 
practical, profitable means of training 
students along one line of study. The 
only objection I have heard to this 
method was that it did not sufficiently 
train to individual observation. Now, 
it is not a fair criticism of any method 
to say it does not do something else. 
If it does well the work intended, it is 
a profitable measure toemploy. I am 
glad it is receiving so much attention 
not only in our own School, but in 
other schools, and being received with 
so much approval. It is not intended 
as a method to teach independent and 
individual observation; it is merely 
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intended as an auxiliary to such indi- 
vidual and independent observation. 

“ We stand to-day at the beginning 
of a newepoch. Before speaking of 
that in detail, I want to look back for 
a few minutes to another epoch which 
occurred in our School in 1871. The 
essentials of the change at that time 
were the establishment of a three 
years’ course, with a graded sequence 
in subjects. At that time also the 
didactic lecture was losing prominence 
and the so-called introductory lecture 
passed for good and all. My Class 
were gathered together to listen to an 
introductory lecture by our honored 
Chairman of to-day, Dr. Cheever. If 
I do not mistake, Mr. Chairman, it 
was the last introductory lecture of 
the Harvard Medical School. The 
President of our University the other 
day apologized for the way he and his 
associates had imposed upon the stu- 
dents. He speaks of the six mortal 
hours of talk every day of the week 
35 years ago ; 29 years ago began the 
changes. We had Bowditch back fresh 
from Europe from Ludwig’s labora- 
tory, with his own laboratory well 
equipped for original investigation and 
for teaching the students to look into 
nature rather than into books. We 
had Wood just starting the chemical 
laboratory ; Ellis, with his clinical 
method of investigation, where the 
student was put in direct contact with 
the patient. We had the beginning of 
the district work in obstetrical prac- 
tice under Dr. Richardson’s guidance. 
The good work of instructing the stu- 
dents directly from nature itself was 
nobly begun at that time. The chief 
epoch which faces us to-day is the 
merging of the Faculties of the Medi- 
eal, Dental, and Veterinary Schools 
into one faculty. There will be one 
faculty with one dean, and each School 
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will be represented by administrative 
boards which will carry on the individ- 
ual work of its department. 

“Tt is interesting to contrast the 
condition of affairs in 1871, at the be- 
ginning of the old epoch, and the state 
of the School at the present epoch. In 
1871 there were 34 members on the 
Faculty, 5 other instructors, and 196 
students. In 1899 there were 40 mem- 
bers of the Faculty, 101 other instruct- 
ors, and 558 students. Such an increase 
of teachers and students, and the im- 
mense ramification of laboratory work 
in place of didactic talk in the lecture 
room, has proven the inadequacy of our 
present medical building. Steps have 
been taken for the securing of larger 
accommodations. A syndicate of gen- 
tlemen have purchased 26 acres of 
land situated between Huntington 
Avenue, Francis Street and Longwood 
Avenue, known as the old Francis 
Estate. Gradually as funds are ac- 
cumulated the various buildings of 
the different departments of the Medi- 
cal, Dental, and Veterinary Schools 
will be erected on that site. 

“ This is also the last year in which 
students will be admitted by entrance 
examination. Hereafter a univer- 
sity degree will be required. Here- 
after the degree of cum laude will 
be given only to those who obtain an 
average of 80 per cent. during the 
whole course. Heretofore this dis- 
tinction has been conferred upon the 
obtaining of 75 per cent. 

“ The income of a fund received from 
the late Benjamin E. Cotting will next 
year become available and be given to 
such students as the Medical Faculty 
may select, having regard to the pe- 
cuniary needs, intellectual capacity, 
and faithfulness of the student rather 
than the highest scholarship. Next 
year, also, two fellowships in surgi- 
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eal patho.ogy of $500 each will be 
awarded from the income of the Aus- 
tin Fund, and a second Hilton Scholar- 
ship will be available. 

“ Next year we lose Dr. Schaper, as- 
sistant professor of Histology, who re- 
turns to Europe. Prof. W. T. Porter 
will go on his sabbatical year. Dr. 
Franklin Dexter has been appointed 
associate professor of Anatomy. Dr. 
Franz Pfaff has been appointed assist- 
aut professor of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics. 

“This year 153 men applied for a de- 
gree; 18 failed to get it ; 84 received 
the degree, and 51 the degree cum 
laude. 

“T noticed in my conversation with 
members of the Faculty the greatest 
readiness in giving me information, 
and also an evident respect for your 
opinion, your good word, and your 
good service. In this matter of the 
progress of our School we as the gen- 
eral profession have a work to per- 
form. The School always needs 
money. It is our duty and privilege 
to hunt out such people as can give 
money and tell them where they can 
put their money to good uses. 

‘«Dr. Keen, in a recent address, re- 
ported these figures: ‘In 1898 84 
theological schools reported endow- 
ments of $18,000,000, and 71 schools 
do not report this item ; 19 out of 151 
medical schools report endowments of 
$1,906,072. Five theological schools 
have endowments of from $850,000 to 
$1,369,000 each. Yet in 1899 there 
were only 8000 students of theology 
for whom this enormous endowment 
was provided, as against 24,000 stu- 
dents of medicine. Each theological 
student had the income of an endow- 
ment of $2250 provided for his aid, 
each medical student the income from 
$83. As against 171 endowed chairs 
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of theology there are only 5 in medi- 
eine.” He continued: ‘I do not 
grudge a dollar to the theologian, but 
I plead for his medical brother, that, 
with a vastly more expensive educa- 
tion, he shall have a reasonable pro- 
vision made for his training. 

“<The tide of charity in the United 
States has reached a remarkable 
height. The Chicago Tribune pub- 
lishes an annual list showing that in 
1894 the charitable gifts and bequests 
in the United States amounted in 
round numbers to $20,000,000; in 
1895, to $29,000,000 ; in 1896, to 
$34,000,000 ; in 1897, to $34,000,000; 
in 1898, to $24,000,000 ; and in 1899 
to the enormous sum of nearly $80,- 
000,000. I hope that we may be able 
as ministering angels throughout the 
community to convert some of the 
people and some of this money to 
medical uses.’ 

“In conclusion, I have one other 
piece of cheering information, the mes- 
sage of the presiding genius of the 
Christian Science Convention, warning 
her followers not to be too hard on our 
profession, not to believe all that is 
said against us, and that on the whole 
we are doing as well as we know how. 
In an atmosphere of such kindliness I 
thought it was cheering to know that 
we are doing our best, and are not 
wholly as bad as we seem.” 

The President then introduced one 
who may be called the apostle of the 
new method of education, Prof. Coun- 
cilman. His address is printed in a 
later issue. 

The President then talled attention 
to the fact that the Medical School 
and the hospital are not everything in 
regard to medical education in Bos- 
ton, and that a few minutes were to 
be devoted to considering the great 
scheme of founding a superb medical 
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library, and introduced as the father 
of that library Dr. J. R. Chadwick. 

Dr. Chadwick said in brief : “I was 
going to prelude my description of the 
building which we are erecting for the 
medical library with a little contrast 
between the collections of medical 
books at the beginning of this century 
and also the collections that existed 
when our present medical library was 
founded twenty-five years ago, but the 
time is too short. Twenty-five years 
ago the books doctors had to consult 
were scattered. all over the city. The 
Treadwell Lib:ary at the Massachu- 
setts Hospital had 4000 or 5000 vol- 
umes, the Medical Observation So- 
ciety had 1000 volumes, the Medical 
Improvement Society 500 volumes, 
and the Public Library 10,000 vol- 
umes, and there were various other 
small collections. A man had to go 
about the city for hours and days to 
get at the books he wanted, and then 
found the files of periodicals very im- 
perfect. We decided to unite as many 
of these collections as possible, and 
succeeded so well that in a year or two 
we had collected 4000 or 5000 vol- 
umes in Hamilton Place. In 1878 we 
bought the house in Boylston Place, 
and have there developed the library 
until at the present day we have 32,000 
volumes, about 28,000 pamphlets, and 
a large number of portraits. We 
bought last spring a lot of land on the 
Fenway, 75 feet wide by 100 feet deep, 
besides the grass plot in front, at an 
expense of $42,000, and have con- 
tracted for a building, which, fur- 
nished, will cost about $110,000, in 
all expending between $150,000 and 
$160,000. The building is of gray 
stone and brick, 75 feet front and an 
L running back to the alley in the rear 
100 feet. 

“On the ground floor we have the 
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usual cellars, furnaces, janitor’s room, 
vault for articles,a room to unpack 
and pile up the boxes, arrange the 
books, and put them on a dumb waiter 
that will go up to the stacks. On the 
next story one enters on the front into 
an octagonal hall with an entrance 
from the vestibule into the directory 
for nurses ; next to that a sitting room 
for nurses ; in the rear a chamber for 
the registrar for nurses, and bath rooms 
in the rear of that. Across the hall- 
way we have a large cloak room ; be- 
yond that a lecture room opening into 
the hall for meetings, which is 32 by 
28 feet, and will accommodate from 
75 to 95 people, a hall large enough 
for the ordinary section meetings of 
the medical societies, with a cloak 
room and every accommodation. We 
have had a donation of $5000 from 
Congressman Sprague and his mother 
to dedicate this hall to the memory of 
Dr. Richard Sprague, who died about 
five years ago. He has recently given 
in addition to that three handsome 
carved oak chairs to be put on the 
platform. There is an elevator. You 
go upstairs —not quite a high story 
—and enter into what we call Holmes 
Hall ; a portrait of Dr. Holmes at one 
end and a replica of the bronze bust 
in the Public Library at the other. 
There will be alcoves of books, and in 
each will be a little square table, a 
place for a man to sit and do his work. 
On the shelves will be the books most 
in demand. The room is 72 feet long 
by 32 deep, beautifully lighted with 
big windows overlooking the Fenway. 
To the rear is the librarian’s room. 
The stack-room has five stories of 
stacks taking about 10,000 volumes. 
In the rear is the cataloguer’s room 
and a room in which the current peri- 
odicals will be exposed. Half a story 
up are toilet rooms, cloak rooms, a 
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room for medical students, and another 
for committee meetings. On the next 
story we have a hall that will seat 300 
to 350 men, — therefore we shall have 
accommodations for all large meet- 
ings, — and in the rear is another hall 
the same size as Sprague Hall for sec- 
tion meetings. I am assured that the 
collection of medals of Dr. Storer is 
to be given to us. We have a great 
many portraits by some of the best 
portrait painters of the day that have 
had to be stored in the Art Museum 
for fear of fire. 

“ There is one thing more. We are 
going to pay $150,000 to $160,000 for 
this. The question is of paying for it. 
We want you todoit. We have raised 
within a year in cash $70,000. We 
have as a result of former investments, 
selling our present building and a lot 
on which we expected to build — that 
is, not sold yet, but assessed for $25,- 
000, and undoubtedly will sell for that 
within a few months— we have got 
about $110,000 toward this $150,000 
or $160,000 we need. The young 
men who really encouraged us to start 
on this great movement could not sub- 
scribe large sums to the general fund, 
but came forward in the beginning 
and offered to pay the interest on a 
mortgage of $25,000 for five years. 
We need $15,000 more to pay off all 
indebtedness, and enter upon that 
place without debt. I hope all who 
have not had an opportunity to put 
their names down on the little books 
will apply for the privilege, and they 
will get it.” 

Dr. George S. Derby, the president 
of the graduating class, spoke briefly 
of the justifiable pride felt by the class 
in having successfully finished the four 
years of study, mingled with regret 
at the thought of opportunities not 
accepted. Plans for the future are, 
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of course, uppermost in the minds of 
his classmates, many hoping to lead 
busy, useful lives in the service of the 
communities in which they live, some 
looking forward to helping in the ad- 
vance of the scientific side of medicine, 
a few of the more conceited even look- 
ing forward to making a living out of 
practice. 

The deepest feeling, however, is 
gratitude, for which there are many 
causes. The thorough grounding in 
the theory and practice of medicine, 
the benefits of modern laboratory and 
clinical methods, the use of the case 
system, make all glad that they are 
entering on their active careers at the 
beginning of the twentieth rather than 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that they have acquired easi- 
ly the accumulated knowledge of the 
century just closing, though looking 
forward confidently to even greater 
triumphs in the century just dawning. 
The class are grateful to their teach- 
ers for their conscientious work and 
inspiring example, grateful to the pro- 
fession for the high standard of skill, 
industry, and self-sacrifice always main- 
tained, yet humble to think of calling 
themselves doctors. Finally, there is 
the feeling of gratitude for having 
studied medicine in spite of all obsta- 
cles, and a greater gratitude for hav- 
ing studied medicine at Harvard. 

In conclusion, Dr. Clarence J. 
Blake, the newly elected President, 
was introduced. He said in brief: 
“Mr. President, it is an honor to be 
your successor, as it has been always 
a pleasure and an honor to have been 
your pupil. A member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society recently 
found it necessary to qualify in an ad- 
joining State. He was asked, ‘How 
long have you studied medicine?’ 
His answer was: ‘ Forty-two years.’ 
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Those of us who are graduates in 
medicine, all of us, appreciate the 
truth underlying that remark, and 
therefore understand better the mean- 
ing and the possibility of such asso- 
ciations as this, because of that study 
of medicine after graduation which is 
the sterner curriculum, since its exam- 
inations are held every day, and its 
tests are made in our contact with the 
individual patient. In the graduate 
study of medicine we find it worth 
while to cireumscribe our work, car- 
rying it in one direction between two 
lines ; those lines are honor and ser- 
vice ; between them flow all the pos- 
sibilities of the medical profession. In 
thanking you for this reception, in 
thanking you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to join you as presiding officer, 
in thanking you for the honor, I can- 
not but think also of the service which 
this implies. I will honestly try to 
render that service, to keep the two 
lines parallel, and so in response to 
your greeting let me use a word which 
those of us who have studied in Vienna 
remember as the greeting of the medi- 
cal students, of the Josephenum, a 
greetifig always extended and always 
responded to whenever and wherever 
met. Gentlemen, ‘ servus.’” 
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On Wednesday, Commencement 
day, the Association had a spread at 
21 Thayer Hall, where between two 
and three hundred were entertained. 

James S. Stone, ’89, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, 

The annual business meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of Massachu- 
setts, was held in Harvard Hall, June 
28. These members were elected: R.S. 
Rantoul, 53 ; James Schouler, ’59 ; H. 
S. Pritchell; W. C. Ford ; (Augustus 
Lowell was to have been elected, but 
died June 22); R. H. Bolling, ’00, 
Springfield, Ill.; J. E. MacGawley, ’00, 
Cambridge; H. H. Morse, ’00, Cam- 
bridge; Murray Seasongood, ’00, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; H. B. Stanton, ’00, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

These officers were elected for 1901: 
Pres., J. C. Gray, ’59; vice-pres., 
Roger Wolcott, ’70; sec., W. C. Lane, 
’81; treas., H. G. Denny, ’52. 

In the absence of Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, 46, Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, presided, 
and he also presided at the exercises 
in Sanders Theatre, where Dr. Wm. 
Everett, ’59, delivered an oration on 
Patriotism, and Clinton Scollard, Sp. 
’85, read an ode to the late Gen. H. 
W. Lawton. 





ATHLETICS. 


Baseball, 


The season just ended may be called 
a fairly successful one. The team won 
one of the two games with Princeton 
and defeated Yale in two out of three 
games. No third game with Prince- 
ton was possible. Certain new meth- 
ods in selecting and training the men 
for the ’Varsity team were introduced, 
and more attention was given to the 


development of a large number of 
men by means of the second and Leiter 
cup nines than heretofore. 

During the winter a canvass of all 
students connected with the Univer- 
sity was made in order to get out 
every man with baseball experience. 
Much of the canvass was done by the 
captain personally. This canvass gave 
the management exact information 
about every man who desired to play 
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ball. Another year it will be neces- 
sary to canvass only the Freshman 
Class and the new advanced students. 
Asa result of this thorough canvass, 
a very large squad (215 men) began 
work in the cage. The squad was 
reduced as rapidly as possible, but all 
men who were dropped were requested 
and urged to join some one of the 
nines which were to compete for the 
Leiter cup, and provision was made to 
give each of the dropped men a chance 
to continue to play. 

In the preliminary work in the cage 
an attempt was made to get the men 
into condition, and to instil the rudi- 
ments of play thoroughly. Fielding 
practice consisted of throwing, hand- 
ling grounders, and of routine play on 
the bases. Batting practice was given 
under the supervision of Mr. Hamil- 
ton of the Boston team. Pitching was 
supervised by Mr. Lewis of the Boston 
team. Both of these men did ex- 
tremely efficient work. The prelim- 
inary work showed that the material 
for the team was abundant, but of very 
moderate quality. The cage work was 
directed by Captain Reid and B. H. 
Hayes, 98. The latter, during the 
absence of the head coach from the 
country, supervised the uninteresting 
preliminary work with great faithful- 
ness. Asa result of the very careful 
preliminary work the team took the 
field in a stage of development far in 
advance of any other Harvard team 
of recent years. 

The outdoor season began at Cam- 
bridge. During the Easter recess the 
Nine took the usual Southern trip of 
ten days. During this trip fewer 
games than usual were played, but the 
team was in Washington much of the 
time and had ample opportunity for 
practice, and the time was devoted to 
the correction of individual and team 
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weaknesses, and enabled the manage- 
ment to select the team earlier than 
otherwise would have been possible. 

The development of the team after 
the return to Cambridge was satisfac- 
tory, although retarded by extremely 
cold and stormy weather. The im- 
provement of the team, except in two 
games, was steady and constant to 
the very end of the season, the usual 
midseason “slump” not appearing. 
The second Princeton and first Yale 
games showed a remarkable reversal 
of form, partly due to the inexperience 
of Freshman pitchers. 

On the whole, the fielding of the 
team was above the average, and at 
times was brilliant. The batting, in 
spite of constant practice and coach- 
ing, was weak throughout the season, 
except in the third Yale game. The 
base running was only fair, partly be- 
cause there were very few fast men 
on the team, but was better than that 
of average Harvard nines. 

The battery work is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Nearly all of the pitch- 
ing was done by two Freshmen, who, 
considering their inexperience, did re- 
markably well. For the first time in 
over 25 years the Yale series was won 
with a Freshman pitcher in the box. 
The catching was the best seen on any 
Harvard nine in 20 years. 

The second nine was started early 
as a training school for the most pro- 
mising candidates who failed to make 
the Varsity team. This nine played 
games with nines from most of the 
fitting schools around Boston, and had 
asuccessful season. The season would 
have been even more successful if, on 
several occasions, valuable men had 
not been drafted suddenly to the Uni- 
versity team to take the place of men 
incapacitated by accident. The sec- 
ond nine developed a good change 
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battery for the ’Varsity, and gave 
valuable experience to several men 
who will be strong candidates for next 
year’s team. 

The Leiter cup games were contin- 
ued, 22 teams competing. The cham- 
pionship was won by the “ Barristers,” 
a team composed chiefly of law stu- 
dents, several of whom had played on 
other college teams. After the com- 
pletion of the regular cup games an 
“all-Leiter” nine, composed of the 
best nine players in the cup teams, 
was chosen. This “all-Leiter” nine 
and the second nine played a game, 
which the second nine won by a decis- 
ive score. From these two nines a 
nine was chosen, which for the re- 
mainder of the year gave practice to 
the ’Varsity and provided substitutes 
for the regular team. 

The University team deserves great 
praise. The men worked hard and 
faithfully, showed great dash, courage, 
and intelligence, and earned the suc- 
cess they obtained. As a whole the 
team was a good, but not a great one. 
The Freshman pitchers did admirable 
work. The value of Captain Reid as 
an organizer, leader, and general has 
not been equaled during the past 20 
years. He was reélected captain after 
the last Yale game. 

The captain and head coach were 
greatly assisted by several graduate 
coaches. B. H. Hayes had charge of 
the cage work, and gave much time 
and attention to the team throughout 
the season. Foster, ’87, was of great 
assistance in developing the outfield. 
Paine, 95, Haughton, ’99, Rand, ’98, 
and Coolidge, ’83, gave valuable ad- 
vice. 

The outlook for next year is fairly 
promising. This year’s team loses but 
one man by graduation, and several 
new men of promise are available. 
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A schedule of games played, a table 
of fielding and batting percentages, 
compiled by H. H. Murdoch, ’01, the 
scorer of the Nine, and complete scores 
of the Yale games are below. 

Epwarp H. Nicuots, ’86, 
Head Coach. 


SCHEDULE OF GAMES, 


Harvard 8, Boston College 7. 
11. H.5, Tufts 4. 

14. H. 7. University of Virginia 0. 
27. H. 5, Dartmouth 1. 

28. Brown 3, H. 0. 


May 3. H. 8, Dartmouth 0. 
5. H. 12, Williams 0. 
8. H. 26, Amherst 5. 
10. H.7, Bowdoin 5. 
12. H. 19, Columbia 4. 
15. H. 8, Lafayette 2. 
21. H.9, Pennsylvania 5. 
26. H. 4, Princeton 0. 


30. Georgetown 8, H. 2. 
June 2. Brown 3, H. 2. 
6. Holy Cross 3, H. 2. 
9. H. 6, Pennsylvania 1. 
13. Princeton 9, H. 2. 
16. H. 1, Holy Cross 0. 
21. Yale 15, H. 5. 
26. H.3, Yale0. (New Haven.) 
30. H.5, Y.2. (New York.) 
Total games won, H. 15, opponents 6. 


FIRST YALE GAME AT CAMBRIDGE, 
JUNE 21. 


YALE. 

A. B. RB. B.H. P.O. A. EL 

Quinby, 2 b......cececees 5 ¢ & & 3 ©O 
COMI; Gs 555 code eccess SS O@ 0 Ff 2 1 
IRs Be Boi ccciescaeticnes & §¢ 4 i © 6 
DUDE, TOie scsi scccecece Ss } 1 8 8 6 
PE Se SF TL F OB 
Guernsey, 3b......+++++ S 1232 3 4 
IE, Bink ccccccccesces Sst & ed © 
Barnwell, c. f......ssse0e et? 3° 4 eS 
Robertson, p......-.-+.- 43 202 1 
WORN ss cca deseeses 42 15 18 27 10 4 

HARVARD. 

A. B. BR. B.H. P.O. A. EL 

Kendall, 1 b....000-.000. £°2 4. 2% G8 
CE Biwsaccce & O@ 4 8 23 
Wendell, . £..006 coccace 4010 0 0 
TN, Gisscccvcsccs Waaioad = 2-2 Se SPs 
MUNRO. 55e8 osaxeccase re ee 2°) 0 
Oe cere rer i €@ Om Boy 
RN De os 6 cate s008:00 & @ 26 t-°8 
GEE CLiicacc8S Lt & e @ 
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Kernan, p.....0.0sccccce 000 0 0 0 
MacDonald, p........-+.- 1 00 0 0 0 
G. C. Clark, 3b.......... , a2 23 9 
Rilinsa, @., 0. £.6.00...4 1°12 2 38 8 
BEE vivesesvesss 6 6 72 0 56 
Innings, 1234858678: 9 
WUD cer ecetens 410023 5 0 0—15 
Harvard.......0 0311000 0—5 
Earned runs— Yale 4. Three-base hits — 
Cook, Hirsch, Home run—Cook. Sacrifice 


hit— Camp. Stolen bases — Quinby, Cook, Sul- 
livan 2, Guernsey, Barnwell, Robertson, Fincke. 
Double plays — Quinby tc Sharpe 2. Bases on 
balls — By Robertson: Kendall, Coolidge, Wen- 
dell, Reid; by Stillman: Sullivan 2, Barnwell, 
Robertson ; by Kernan: Quinby, Sharpe, Guern- 
sey, Barnwell. Hit by pitched ball— By Rob- 
ertson: Devens, Clark. Struck out —By Rob- 
ertson: Kendall, Coolidge, Wendell, Devens, 
George, Clark, Stillman; by Stillman, Sharpe 2; 
by MacDonald: Robertson. Passed ball — Reid. 
Time —3 h. 25m. Umpire — Smith. 


SECOND YALE GAME AT NEW HAVEN 
JUNE 26. 






HARVARD. 
R. H. P.O. A. E. 
Rondel, 2B. .....000000 0 1 8 0 0 
Serer eee 0 1 1 5 1 
Ronn uvsessescevsees 0 0 6 1 0 
PD sun akokanaes 0 0 2 0 0 
Touma, 1. £..2.000:0065000 0 0 1 0 0 
ee 0 0 0 0 
ere 1 1 3 1 0 
ee Serres 0 1 3 0 0 
G. C. Clark, 3 b.......... 1 1 1 0 2 
Stillman, p........-20-0-- 1 1 : 2 * 
BEE. «ip eese sciences 3 6 6 3 
YALE 

R. H. P.O. A. gE. 
Quinby, 2 b........eeeees 0 0 2 2 0 
Camp, 8. 8...--++ eeccocecs 0 3 b 3 0 
aS) Serer ee 0 0 0 0 0 
Sharpe, 1 b.....--.+--e0s 0 0 13 1 0 
Sullivan, FT. 2.250004. 2000 0 1 0 0 0 
Guernsey, 3 b....--.--++- 0 0 0 3 0 
NN De wae eka wnsaoccuis 0 0 7 1 0 
Barnwell, c. f.......+ ce 0 0 1 0 0 
Lyon, 6. f.....ccccoceces 0 0 0 0 0 
Robertson, p.....-eee++e+ 0 0 2 3 1 
ss cbanicnsncnave 042 8B 1 

Innings... 1 2345678 9 
Harvard.......0 0000002 1—3 
Yale..........00000000 0—0 
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THIRD YALE GAME AT NEW YORK 
JUNE 30. 
HARVARD. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 
BGR, F Bic cccncccccis *e2eckais?s 
Tanglin, 1. €. ..000000 0000 ae ae oe oe oe 
BM Ech sckeausegseees 5 0 110 1 0O 
WOOL 0, Bown wisncecnns 312 00 0 
Coolidge, 8. 8..........00 .s 8. 2 3 2 8 
BORGO, BD. oc ascccciewenes 4 014 1 0 
Gaon ge, C.F. ..0secessccee 40486 1 6 
OS) eye * i 8 2 2 4 
GRRIMARM, Po. ov ccccescscs > 2 tt i 8 
ee 3 656 14279 1 
YALE. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
SNE oP Winns es nmnepees LL @® 2.2 8.2 
RIMMED, B Bi svcsccsccccees S 2.8 24 3.8 
DUMNVE, FT. Bocvecccccecs Ss £ & 28 @ 
DOB. Bocce nvcdscssecss eit) s 
Guernsey, 3b............3 0 0 2 0 0 
SG Serr ry 40 210 1 0 
EE, Dicks nas x aies-ches ioe? & i ® 
Barnwell, oc. f..........06 4002 2 0 
Robertson, p...... 20000 $8 40 0 ® 
oe eee 100 0 1 0 
I oasis 3462 9% 13 «1 

Innings..... 1 2 456789 
Harvard... 00210200 *— 5 
WANG ninencvesane 00002000 0— 2 
Two-base hits— Kendall, Sullivan. Three- 


base hit— Loughlin. Stolen base — Sullivan. 
First base on balls— By Robertson : Coolidge ; 
by Garvan: Stillman, Coolidge, Wendell; by 
Stillman: Quinby 3, Guernsey. Struck out — 
By Robertson: Loughlin; by Garvan: Kendall, 
Coolidge, George ; by Stillman: Sullivan, Camp, 
Cook 2, Guernsey 2, Sharpe, Hirsch, Robertson. 
Double plays — Kendall and Clark; Sharpe and 
Hirsch ; Camp, Quinby and Sharpe. Umpires — 
Skinner and Snyder. Time—2h. 28 m. 


FIELDING AVERAGES. 


r.0 A 8 P.O, 
oo! rer rrr 17 3 5 972 
Loughlin... ....+ccceceees 40 5 4 -918 
BRE on scvccccocceccccses 114 17 0 1.000 
ME Wid s0sesucn acces 28 2 1 967 
Coolidge... .scccsecorece 7 &# 13 855 
I vskssennsenswsssabs 47 49 7 915 
GOOG. 55 ccccicseceseces 11 6 4 809 
Ty 18 2 18 -700 
Stillman....... Sauweeekes 14 33 3 940 
DONE s soc cece ccceccvess 17 O 38 850 
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BATTING AVERAGES. 

A.B. RB. 8.B. B.H. 8.H. T.B. P.O. 
Kendall....... 57 20 9 122 8 19 .210 
Loughlin...... 744 #19 5&5 2 3 40 .378 
pT” Been 61 13 6 18 3 31 .295 
Wendell...... & 16 5 31 2 8 «OSD 
Coolidge......60 8 4 19 65 25 .316 
Fincke........79 14 10 19 1 28 .240 
George....... 388 5&6 3 56 O 65 .131 
Clark .<<s..000s 81 16 4 2 0 2 308 
Stillman...... 66 13 2 15 O 18 .22%7 
Devens....... 51 9 4 10 O 12 .196 

Rowing. 


Notwithstanding the defeat of the 
University Eight by Yale, Harvard 
men should, I think, feel well pleased 
with the past rowing season. The 
’Varsity four and the Freshmen eight 
both won their races with something 
to spare, although the Yale Freshmen 
were considered by the Yale men to 
be a fast crew, and the Harvard Four 
was upset by the change made three 
days before the race when Bullard 
went from No. 2 in the Four to No. 2 
in the Eight. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the crew was very materially hurt by 
the loss of Higginson from stroke. 
It is not that there was not a good 
substitute in Bullard, for the crew lost 
little, if anything, in power, or that it 
had not a good stroke in Harding, a 
man of much experience in that posi- 
tion, but the fact that, owing to the 
change in positions of the men, the 
crew was not so well together as it 
had been; that its style was somewhat 
changed, as every crew takes its style 
somewhat from the stroke man; and 
that the physical condition of several 
of the men was hurt, especially in the 
cases of the new stroke and new 
captain, on whom the responsibility 
chiefly came. If the change could 
have been made ten days before the 
race, instead of three, the crew would 
have got together again, would have 
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got used to the new stroke, and the 
men pulled down would have had 
time to recover their condition. The 
splendid spirit shown by the men after 
the accident to Higginson, and the 
gallant fight against big odds, deserved 
something better than defeat. 

At two miles Harvard was ? of a 
length behind; between this and three 
miles she gradually drew up even, and 
in the next quarter went rapidly ahead, 
leading by } length when Harding 
gave out. This gain was not made by 
a series of spurts, but by steady, hard 
rowing, and because the Yale crew, as 
a whole, were apparently more tired 
than Harvard. When Harding gave 
out, he went absolutely, his oar trailed 
along hanging from the rowlock, and 
he fell forward and sideways onto the 
gunwale, tipping the shell badly. In 
this condition the crew rowed the last 
half mile, No. 7 repeatedly stopping 
to pick Stroke up and put him in the 
middle of the boat, only to have him 
again fall over onto the gunwale. It 
was indeed a pitiable sight. Harding, 
I am happy to say, was all right again 
that same afternoon, and is, according 
to the doctor, apparently none the 
worse for his experience. 

In regard to Club and Class rowing, 
the past season has been a most inter- 
esting one. The general interest in 
rowing throughout the College has 
still further increased, and many men 
are now on the water, for the fun and 
exercise to be got from it, who have 
no idea of ever being able to “ make ” 
one of the good crews. 

For a considerable time there were 
no fewer than 30 8-oared crews on the 
river daily besides many men in fours, 
pairs, and singles. The result of this 
was an extremely keen competition 
for places, a large number of skilled 
and tried oarsmen, and a decidedly 
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higher standard of rowing in the best 
crews. 

A determined effort was made again 
this spring to put the Newell Club on 
its feet, and has, I think, been success- 
ful. Many men were sent down from 
the Weld, a thoroughly competent 
professional instructor was secured in 
the person of Harry Vail, and the 
Club has had really rather the best of 
the racing with its rival, the Weld. 
Through the generosity of Mr. George 
W. Weld, ’60, a new coaching launch 
was given, so that there is now one for 
use at each club. 

It is hoped that all graduates in- 
terested in rowing will not hesitate to 
turn up at either of the boat-houses at 
any time. They will always be wel- 
come and have a chance to see the 
rowing from one of the launches, as 
each boat can carry comfortably about 
25 persons. 

A good many graduates have helped 
with the crews this spring, and to 
them thanks are due, but especially to 
George Mumford, ’87, who has again 
this year been invaluable to the Uni- 
versity Crew, and Dave Goodrich, ’98, 
who, at considerable personal sacrifice, 
took charge of the Freshmen squad 
for the last seven weeks, and brought 
them out winners. 


Edw. C. Storrow, ’89. 


THE RACES. 

The annual races with Yale were 
rowed under favorable conditions at 
New London, on July 28, and as a 
whole were the most exciting for years, 
although the disabling of Capt. Hig- 
ginson four days earlier proved a too 
heavy handicap for the Harvard ’Var- 
sity. Capt. Higginson tripped and 
broke his ankle, and his loss necessi- 
tated the transfer of Harding to stroke, 
the bringing in of Bullard to No. 2 
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from the Four-oar, and the election of 
Sheafe as captain. 


THE FOUR-OARED RACE 
was rowed first, the start being made 
at 11.46. Harvard led by a length at 
the quarter; Yale spurted and drew 
up nearly even at the half; then Har- 
vard pulled ahead, leading by a length 
at the mile, and finished easily by 
three lengths in 13 m. 22s. The Yale 
time was 13m.352s. The Harvard 
Freshmen rowed a 32 stroke nearly all 
the way. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 
was started at 12.16. Harvard took 
the lead from the first and showed two 
miles of rudder to the Yale Freshmen, 
winning easily by nearly five lengths 
in 12m. 01s.; Yale 12m. 192s. 


THE ’VARSITY RACE 

was started at 1.41 by Referee W. A. 
Meikleham. Harvard led for a mile 
and a quarter rowing 33 and 32 strokes. 
Yale then caught up, and at a mile 
and a half was half a length ahead; 
from 1} miles till near the finish she 
rowed steadily 32 strokes. At 23 
miles Harvard, by a powerful spurt, 
had passed her rival, and showed an 
4 of a length ahead, and this advan- 
tage she increased to 3 of a length at 
the 3} mile stake. Then Harding 
collapsed, and Yale had no difficulty 
in winning by about 5 lengths. Time, 
Yale, 21 m. 124s.; Harvard, 21 m. 
372s. The record time over the New 
London course was made by Yale in 
1888, viz.: 20m. 10s. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney, in Outing for 
August, gives this spirited account of 
the critical part of the race : — 

“ At the mile and one half Yale’s 
increased power had improved her 
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position so much that she passed the 
flag in 7m. 54s., Harvard being nearly 
a length behind in 7 m.57s. Realizing 
that the Yale boat was steadily leav- 
ing them, Harvard, without increasing 
the number of strokes at this point, 
put enough more power in their work 
to check Yale’s gaining. It was the 
beginning of a series of spurts that 
have never been excelled in college 
boating. At the second mile flag, Yale 
still had the better of it, passing in 
10m. 31s., with Harvard barely a 
length away in 10m. 33s. Between 
the two mile and two and one half 
flags, Yale responded to Harvard’s 
spurt and drew away as much as 
Harvard had pulled up on her in the 
previous half mile. There was a little 
over a length between them at the two 
and one half mile mark, which Yale 
passed in 12m. 28s., with Harvard in 
12 m. 31s. 

“At this point began the greatest 
struggle of the day. Harding ap- 
preciated that if he were to catch Yale 
at all it must be within the next mile, 
and called for another spurt. The 
Harvard boat began to creep up inch 
by inch, until Yale had only a bare 
quarter of a length advantage, with 
Harvard still gaining. It was a crucial 
test and a severe one, and stroke 
Harding was showing excellent judg- 
ment and exceptional fighting quality. 
A bare eighth of a mile from the 
three mile mark, the Harvard shell 
was on even terms with Yale and was 
being lifted through the water by 
great strength and splendid oarsman- 
ship. Yet but for a momentary bit of 
unevenness, that passed almost with 
its coming, there was no faltering in 
the Yale boat. 

“Slowly Harvard now began to 
move away from Yale. With every 
stroke the prow could be seen pushing 
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its way to the front. First only a few 
feet, then a quarter of alength. Mean- 
time both crews were rowing in 
splendid form— none lost his head, 
and none splashed. Still the Harvard 
boat crept farther away, until it was 
half a length, then three quarters, and 
Harvard passed the three-mile flag in 
15m. 30s., with Yale nearly a length 
behind in 15m. 32s. With Harvard 
still gaining a little at every stroke, 
the crews moved on to the three and 
one quarter mile, when suddenly it 
was apparent something was wrong 
with Harvard’s stroke-oar, Harding. 
His blade swung in the air, and then 
dabbed feebly at the water, while the 
shell swerved from its course. Then 
Harding seemed to pull himself to- 
gether in an endeavor to get back into 
the stroke, which the other seven 
meantime were maintaining without 
hitch. But the effort was unavailing; 
within a half dozen strokes he caught 
a crab, and sunk in his seat, uncon- 
scious. The other seven in the boat, 
recognizing their desperate situation, 
spurted gamely and powerfully to no 
purpose, for Yale began to draw up, 
and at the three and one half mile was 
leading by over a length in 18 m. 29s., 
Harvard passing that point in 18m. 
33s. Though Harvard continued 
pluckily, the race had, of course, been 
concluded with Harding’s collapse. 
. . . It had been a desperate race, and 
up to the collapse of Harding no man 
in either boat had interrupted the 
rhythm of perfected rowing. Up to 
the three and one quarter mile a better 
race was never rowed.” 

Of the eight-oared races on the 
Thames, Harvard has won 8, in 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1891, 
and 1899. Yale has won 14, in 1876, 
1880, 1881, 1884, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
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1900. In 1896 there was no race; in 
1897 and 1898, there were triangular 
races at Poughkeepsie in which Cor- 
nell came in first and Yale second. 

Harvard rowed in a cedar shell, 
64 ft. long, 23 in. wide, and 9} in. deep 
amidships. The slides run on inclined 
planes, and are from 17 to 19 in. in 
length, being adjusted to the needs of 
the individual oarsmen. Oars, 12 ft. 
1 in. long, with blades 6} in. wide. 
Oar-handles, inboard, 44 in. in length. 

Yale had a cedar shell, 63 ft. long, 
23 in. wide, 9} in.deep amidships. Oars, 
12 ft. long (43 in. inboard), with blades 
7} in. wide. Slides on flat planes and 
about 184 in. in length. 


HARVARD ’VARSITY. 








Pn. Age. Ht Wt. 
CG. Te Garding. ..6<00- Stroke 21 509 172 
C. M. Sheafe (capt.). . 7 25 601 167 
Bi, Bamorekt ........5+ 6 20 6024 173 
fy Oo ae 5 19 601 176 
eee 4 19 511 175 
Cc. B. Wood 3 21 510 173 
eo ae 2 20 600; 161 
Mp kcwbeasuxane Bow 21 600 160 
H. A. Wadleigh....... Cox. 23 5 07} 103 
Average .......... 203 5 113 166 
HARVARD FOUR. 

Pn. Age. Ht. Wt. 

i ee Stroke 21 6 024 174 
G. M. McConnell..... 3 20 600 = 168 
Guy Bancroft... .... 2 20 5 103 158 
H. P. Henderson. .... Bow 20 65113 170 
ee Cox. 21 508 109 
Average... 20.00 203 6 005 1674 

HARVARD FRESHMEN. 

E. B. Roberts (capt.). Stroke 20 510 141 
Se  Peereeee . 7 17 600 171 
W. 8. Whitwell....... 6 18 6034 185 
W. James, Jr......... 5 18 601 162 
D. D. L. McGrew 4 18 6014 170 
L. H. Switzer........ 3 18 601 170 
FF. Foster... cccccese 2 19 510} 168 
C. A. Hartwell. . Bow 19 601 152 
B. 8. Litchfield ...... Cox. 19 5054 113 
Averagé...... ecee 183 600 1643 
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YALE ’VARSITY. 


A. Cameron, Jr....... Stroke 20 65104 159 
A. 8. Blagden........ 21 602 170 
F. W. Allen (capt.)... 6 22 6014 182 
J. PB. BEOCK. 206.0200 5 20 510 178 
W. 2. Beiee.. 2.055. 4 20 601 4174 
J. A. Niedecken...... 3 22 601 172 
a A 2 20 611 170 
W. B. Williams....... Bow 21 510 162 


Cox. 20 508 i111 








Average ......... 21 6 00, 170; 
YALE FOUR 

H. S. Hooker........ Stroke 20 602 168 
P. T. Mitchell........ 3 20 508 170 
B CLO. 600 scccceces 2 21 601 72 
G. G. Lincoln........ Bow 20 510 160 
M. K. Armstrong..... Cox. 19 506 106 

Average ........5 20 5114 1674 

YALE FRESHMEN. 

TiO Saceubeesnee Stroke 21 6 014 167 
R. Schley (capt.)..... 7 19 6014 162 
Z. Sargent........... 18 511 165 
©, T ROWRs ov sccss 00 5 18 602 182 
G. F. Trumbull ...... 4 18 601} 186 
BOWE isc cccscuns 3 19 509 163 
T. R. Strong......... 2 18 509 154 
K. B. Schley......... Bow 18 510 150 
B. H. Lounsbury..... Cox. 20 505 100 

Average ......... 18 6 00$ 1654 


Plan for Allotting Tickets. 


A committee, consisting of Prof. I. 
N. Hollis, S. L. Fuller, and C. H. 
Schweppe, has reported to the Athletic 
Committee a scheme for the allotment 
of tickets to the football games. They 
recommend that in the allotment the 
following order of precedence be ob- 
served: 1, Undergraduate season ticket 
holders; 2, undergraduates; 3, grad- 
uate season ticket holders; 4, grad- 
uates; 5, general public season ticket 
holders; 6, general public. At big 
games, two centre sections on the 
Harvard side shall be reserved for 
members of teams and coaches, and 
for undergraduates unaccompanied by 
Each undergraduate may buy 
About 1080 seats, for 


ladies. 
two seats. 
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privileged persons, are to be reserved, 
as follows: Members of teams and 


substitutes, about 64, 10 each, — 640;. 


head coach, 20; captain, 20; coaches, 
about 10,10each, —100; coaches, about 
20, 5 each, —100; undergraduate man- 
agers, 50; unclassified, 150; total, 1080. 
Last year about 3800 tickets went to 
these privileged persons, besides 2000 
more, wholly without warrant, to the 
Graduate Athletic Association. The 
Committee further recommend that a 
permanent organization be formed to 
be called the Harvard Athletic Asso- 
ciation, whose income would be raised 
by fixed dues. 


Crack Athletics. 


Harvard defeated Yale in the dual 
track games on Soldier’s Field May 
12, by a score of 624 points to 41}. 
One U. T. A. C. A. record was 
broken, when Boal threw the hammer 
144 ft. 24 in., bettering Chadwick’s 
(Y) record by 13 ft.3 in. Hallowell 
equaled the record in the high hurdles, 
as did Richards in the 100 yards dash. 
Richardson in the two mile, a new 
event for the dual games, set a good 
record by winning the race in 9 min. 
57% see. The day was bright, and the 
track and field were in excellent con- 
dition. In order that the runners 
might take advantage of the brisk 
breeze, the dashes and hurdle races 
were run up the stretch instead of 
down. 

The summary follows : — 

100 Yards Dash. First Heat — Won by Rich- 
ards, Y.; second, Gleason, Y.; third, Haigh, H. 
Time, 10 1-5 s. 

Second Heat — Won by Butler, H.; second, 
Blount, Y.; third, Bernstein, H. Time, 10 1-58. 

Final — Won by Richards, Y. ; second, Haigh, 
H.; third, Butler, H. Time, 10 1-5s. 

120 Yards High Hurdles. First Heat — Won 
by Hallowell, H.; second, Abercrombie, H. 
Time, 16 2-5 s. 
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Second Heat— Won by Willis, H.; second, 
Thomas, Y. Time, 16 2-5 s. 

Final— Won by Hallowell, H.; second, 
Thomas, Y.; third, Abercrombie, H. Time, 
15 4-58. 

440 Yards Dash. Won by Boardman, Y.; 
second, Clerk, H.; third, Dean, H. Time, 
51 3-5 s. 

Mile Run. Won by Smith, Y.; second, Wes- 
ton, Y.; third, Knowles, H. Time, 4m. 36 3-5s. 

880 Yards Run. Won by Applegate, H.; sec- 
ond, Smith, Y.; third, Poynter, Y. Time, 2m. 
2s. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles. First Heat— Won 
by Willis, H.; second, Thomas, Y. Time, 25 
3-58. 

Second Heat — Won by Hallowell, H.; second, 
Hubbard, H. Time, 27 s. 

Final— Won by Hallowell, H.; second, Wil- 
lis, H.; third, Thomas, Y. Time, 25 4-5 s. 

220 Yards Dash. First Heat — Won by Rich- 
ards, Y.; second, Clerk, H.; third, Gleason, Y. 
Time, 22 1-5s. 

Second Heat— Won by Boardman, Y.; sec- 
ond, Lightner, H.; third, Haigh, H. Time, 23 
1-5 s. 

Final — Won by Boardman, Y.; second, a tie 
between Haigh, H.,and Clerk, H. Time, 222-5s. 

Two Mile Run. Won by Richardson, H. ; sec- 
ond, Foote, H.; third, Blakemore, H. Time, 
9 m. 57 3-5s. 


Shot Put. Won by Beck, Y., 43 ft. 5 in. ; sec- 
ond, Ellis, H., 39 ft. 4 in.; third, Brown, H., 
38 ft. 8 3-4 in. 


High Jump. Won by Rice, H., 6 ft. ; second, 
Rotch, H., 5 ft. 11 in.; third, a tie between 
Glidden, H., and Ellis, H., at 5 ft. 7 1-4 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by Shirk, H., 21 ft. 6 1-2 
in.; second, Daly, H., 21 ft. 5 in. ; third, Harris, 
H., 20 ft. 8 in. 

Hammer Throw. Won by Boal, H., 144 ft. 
2 1-2 in.; second, Stillman, Y., 134 ft. 6 in.; 
third, Ellis, H., 127 ft. 3 in. 

Pole Vault. Won by Johnson, Y., 10 ft. 8 in. ; 
second, a tie between Adriance, Y., Hord, Y., 
Hoyt, H., and Prouty, H., at 10 ft.3in. Second 
and third points divided. On the toss for the 
medals Adriance won the second and Hoyt the 
third. 


The points won in the several events 
this year and in the same events in 
last year’s meet are given below : — 


1900. 1899. 
H; LY. m ¥, 
100-yards dash............++ 3 OB $6 6S 
120-yards hurdles.........+.- 6 2 6 2 
440-yards dash...........++. 3. 6 C«OS 5 3 
PE GUase iss s ccsscscs svcves 1 7 1 7 
880-yards run...........++6+ 5 63 1 7 
220-yards low hurdles....... z.4 8 0 








100 





220-yards dash.......+++++++ 3. «5 2 #6 
Two-mile run.........+++++6 8 0 
BOG OE .. 0... oe sccecccsce 3. «5 5 638 
High jump........2+..0++++- 8 0 74 03 
Broad jump.......-..0+++++ 8 0 8 0 
Hammer throw.........-.-- 6 2 8 0 
Pole vault... 2.2. sccccceces 13 6 O 8 
MONONA. oo oosk'cnsnosn ce 62} 414 54} 413 


The University of Pennsylvania won 
the intercollegiate track championship 
games May 2, at Columbia Field, by 
scoring a total of 39 points. Princeton 
was second with 25; Yale third, with 
20.5; and Harvard fourth, with 14. 
In spite of the rain and a heavy track, 
A. Grant of Pennsylvania broke his 
former record in the two mile run by 
covering the distance in 9 m. 51 3-5s. 
This was the third record broken dur- 
ing the meet, the other two being 
made in the shot put and the hammer 
throw. A. C. Kraenzlein of Penn- 
sylvania made an individual score of 
18 points, the largest ever made in 
these games. 

Harvard’s showing — we won no 
firsts — in these games was not satis- 
factory, as second place had been 
hoped for. But upon more careful 
consideration one must admit that the 
team, though well above the average 
and unusually consistent, had few star 
performers, therefore the result was 
not unnatural. At the close of the 
season J. W. Hallowell, 01, was unan- 
imously elected captain for next year. 
T. Gerrish, ’01, has been appointed 
manager. 

The question of a return visit to 
America by the Oxford-Cambridge 
team was much discussed throughout 
the year. All parties concerned were 
anxious to have the games, but the 
failure of Harvard and Yale to agree 
upon a place for holding them closed 
the negotiations. Yale desired that 
the games be held on neutral grounds, 
and maintained that position stub- 
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bornly, while Harvard just as stoutly 
held out for the college grounds at 
New Haven or Cambridge. The dis- 
pute seems now no nearer settlement 
than at its beginning, therefore the 
prospect of a visit by the Englishmen 
in 1901 cannot be considered bright, 
however much it is desired. 


Cricket. 

The Harvard cricket eleven was 
not so successful this year as last. Its 
game with Pennsylvania was pre- 
vented by rain and declared a draw, 
while the Haverford match was lost 
by the overwhelming score of 208 to 
42. The prospects for next year, how- 
ever, are more encouraging than ever 
before. Heretofore the teams have 
always been seriously hampered in 
their development by the lack of a 
erease. The Athletic Committee will 
supply this deficiency next year, thus 
for the first time putting cricket on 
the same basis here as at Haverford 
and Pennsylvania. Intercollegiate 
games will be played on Soldier’s 
Field. The new system will be intro- 
duced of having a second team, 
against which the first will practice. 
Of this year’s team the following eight 
men will return to College: Drink- 
water, Mather, Fairweather, Brown, 
Bradley, Paul, Taylor, Samson. 

Below are the averages of the play- 
ers in the games this year : — 


BATTING AVERAGES. 


In- Not Highest Total 

nings. out. score. runs. Av. 
Lowry, 5 1 114 174 43.5 
MacNeill, 6 1 45 7 14. 
Murray, 3 0 13 17 5.66 
Brown, 3 1 6 9 4.5 
Drinkwater, 6 1 10 22 4.4 
Bradley, 3 1 6 8 4. 
Fairweather, 6 1 8 18 3.6 
Mather, 3 0 5 7 2.33 
Paul, es 0 8 9 2.25 
Samson, 2 0 4 4 2. 
Taylor, 3 0 6 6 2. 
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BOWLING AVERAGES. 
Balls. Runs. Wickets. Av. 

Wilder, 252 106 11 9.63 
Drinkwater, 265 112 10 11.20 
Bradley, 621 235 20 11.75 
MacNeill, 48 52 1 52. 
Murray, 78 79 1 79. 


V. C. Mather, ’03, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected captain for next year. 


Tennis. 

In former years the annual spring 
tennis tournament has been an en- 
tirely individual contest, regardless of 
the College Class of the players. This 
year the singles tournament was made 
an interclass contest, though the dou- 
bles were played as before. The 
winners of the Class championships 
were S. F. Rockwell, ’00, R. Stearns, 
01, S. P. Ware, 02, and W. S. War- 
land, ’03. In the final round Warland 
defeated Rockwell, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5, 6-2, 
winning the tournament for the Fresh- 
men. The doubles were won by H. 
R. Scott, 3 L., and S. F. Rockwell, ’00, 
who defeated H. Le G. Beyer, 1 L., and 
S. G. Morley, 2 G., 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 
D. F. Davis, ’00, won the seventh an- 
nual tournament for the championship 
of Massachusetts on the courts of the 
Longwood Cricket Club by defeating 
M. D. Whitman, ’99, the defender of 
the title, 10-8, 6-3, 6-3. Davis’s 
playing was almost faultless, and at 
all times brilliant. Whitman, on the 
other hand, was not in his best form, 
aad, although he contested nearly 
every game to deuce, he lacked power 
to score at the critical moments. 
Davis received with remarkable accu- 
racy. His main strength lay in his 
keeping Whitman in the back court 
almost constantly, while he himself 
played an aggressive net game. 


Golf. 
The golf team this year was only 
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fairly successful. It lost its matches 
with Oakley (10-13), and the Brook- 
line Country Club (11-17). 

In the tournaments at Myopia on 
May 19 and June 15-18, respectively, 
the team was well represented. In 
the second tournament it did espe- 
cially well, J.G. Averell, 99, reaching 
the final round. 


J2otes. 


For the first time lacrosse may be 
said to have established itself firmly 
at Harvard. Interest in the team in- 
creased rapidly during the year, and 
at the end there were probably a dozen 
times as many men interested in the 
game and fairly familiar with it as at 
the beginning. The team made an 
excellent showing — tying with Co- 
lumbia for tke championship — and, 
owing to the encouragement received, 
the management is planning to extend 
interest in the game still further next 
year. J. W. Sever, 3 M., has been 
chosen captain of the team for the 
coming season. The following Class 
captains have been appointed : 1901, 
P. E. Coyle; 1902, E. B. Alvord ; 
1903, D. P. Penhallow. The captain 
of the 1904 team will be appointed as 
soon as possible after the opening of 
College. Early in the fall a regular 
interclass series will be played and 
cups will be given to the members of 
the winning team. The prospects of 
next year’s ’Varsity team are remark- 
ably good, as several players of known 
ability will become eligible in accord- 
ance with the one-year residence rule. 
— The Intercollegiate Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation is composed of Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell, and Columbia. — At 
the annual meeting of the Intercollegi- 
ate Gun Club Association the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: Pres., F. M. 
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Eastman, Yale ; first vice-pres., E. M. 
Elbert, Jr., Princeton ; second vice- 
pres., J. D. Jaques, Univ. of Penn. ; 
sec. and treas., B. S. Blake, Harvard. — 
Miss Catherine W. Faucon of Milton, 
whose brother played on the ’74 Uni- 
versity Eleven, has sent to the Trophy 
Room the football used in the game 
with McGill University in ’74; also 
photographs of the games with Me- 
Gill in ’°75 and ’78. — The Barristers 
won the Leiter Cup Baseball Series by 
defeating the Dew Drops, 6 to 5.— 
The cup presented to the Athletic As- 
sociation by S. G. Wells, ’86, to en- 
courage quarter-mile runners was not 
competed for last spring.— At a 
meeting of the Athletic Committee 
the customary medals were voted to 
W. A. Boal, ’00, for breaking the Har- 
vard record for throwing the hammer, 
and to O. W. Richardson, 1 L., for es- 
tablishing a record in the two-mile 
run. — H. F. Cochems, 3 L., made the 
highest record in the intercollegiate 
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strength test competition, with a total 
of 1809.9 points. — The following offi- 
cers were elected at the reorganization 
of the Harvard Yacht Club : Commo- 
dore, F. B. Talbot, ’00 ; vice-commo- 
dore, G. Nichols, ’00; rear-commodore, 
L. C. Ledyard, Jr., 00; sec., A. H. 
Eustis, ’01.— The Athletic Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Julian Coolidge, ’90, Eliot 
Spalding, ’00, and W. G. Brown, ’91, 
the keeper of the records, to consider 
the advisability of publishing a volume 
of old athletic records. — The Fresh- 
men won the Class baseball champion- 
ship by defeating the Juniors, 12 to 4. 
— Nothwithstanding the fact that the 
Royal Phelps Carroll cup has been 
recovered, it was not offered for com- 
petition this year. Interest in single 
sculling has undoubtedly declined, and 
those who hope for a revival have 
commented strongly upon its not being 
offered. 
O. F. Cooper, 02. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 

Owing to the negligence of the Sec- 
retary, no account of the reception to 
Mr. Hurlbut in March was sent to 
the June number of the Magazine. 
Mr. Hurlbut arrived in Columbus on 
March 12. In the evening he met 
several of the Harvard men at the 
residence of W. N. King, ’71, and ex- 
plained to them quite informally the 
object of his mission and the relation 
of Harvard to the secondary schools 
of the country. Later, some specially 
invited guests, both men and women, 
joined the group, and a delightful time 
was spent with conversation, music, 


and refreshments. Om-Tuesday Col. 
James Kilbourne, the president of the 
Club, entertained Mr. Hurlbut at a 
luncheon at the Columbus Club. 
Nearly all the Harvard men in town 
were present, and among the guests 
were Gov. Nash, Prof. Thompson, 
President of the State University ; 
the Rev. John Hewitt, L. G. Kil- 
bourne, and Nicholas Longworth, ’91, 
of Cincinnati, a member of the state 
legislature then in session. Mr. Hurl- 
but spoke most interestingly of Har- 
vard’s hopes and aims, and the remarks 
of the other speakers were excellent. 
President Kilbourne presided in his 
usual happy manner. Mr. Hurlbut 
made a charming impression upon all 
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who met him, and he will be most 
cordially welcomed if he comes again. 

On the night of the races, June 
28, several Harvard Club men met 
informally in the Great Southern 
Roof Garden and discussed the events 
of the day. It was a keen disappoint- 
ment to them not to be able to celebrate 
three straight victories, as they had 
done the year before, and yet all felt 
that Harding’s pluck had made a 
moral victory out of the crew’s defeat. 
There will be no regular meeting of 
the Club until December. 

J. R. Jenkins, 91, See. 


CHICAGO. 

On June 13, the annual baseball 
game between the respective nines 
of the Yale Association and of the 
Harvard Club was celebrated on Mar- 
shall Field at Chicago University, 
The game was intensely dramatic in 
the sense that the old ’ Varsity players 
on both teams plodded on impertur- 
bably through nine innings of constant 
explosion. Many a fine play was but 
dimly discernible through the smoke 
of the battle. The number and char- 
acter of the mascots threw the enter- 
prise of previous years into oblivion, 
and the partisans on the bleachers 
were stimulated to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm by the preliminary 
parade of curiosities. Yale, hitherto 
passive in this all important feature, 
showed vast ingenuity in contributing 
a news-boy’s band, two bagpipers, a 
rotund acrobat, a Colossus of Rhodes 
on stilts, and four pickaninnies wear- 
ing huge letters that at times spelled 
“Yale.” Harvard offered one effec- 
tive German band, one bagpiper in 
Highland costume, one platoon of 
juvenile zouaves, and a highly deco- 
rated live rooster. Harvard was ex- 
tremely unfortunate in being unable to 
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put her finest mascot in the field, and 
to this reason is undoubtedly to be 
attributed the loss of the game. A 
cinnamon bear was to have been set at 
liberty at some crucial moment, for 
the purpose of spreading consternation, 
but the animal refused to enter a dry 
goods box for transportation to the 
scene of action, and showed much ill- 
timed violence. As it was, we were 
compelled to fall back on the reserve 
megaphone corps, which did noble 
service. Throwing itself into the 
breach, under the skilful tutelage of 
an expert class-game coach, it de- 
stroyed every semblance of intelligence 
in the opposing pitcher and eked out 
thereby nine runs in one inning. Prof. 
A. A. Stagg was then summoned from 
his position at shortstop to save the 
day, and though the allies now 
crowded the side lines, the German 
band grew purple with its paroxysms, 
and the man behind the cannon shot 
sheets of flame, the tide began to set 
out again. The final result was 
clouded in doubt. It is magnani- 
mously conceded, however, that Yale 
won, the score being in the neighbor- 
hood of 13 to 11. The two organi- 
zations are extremely gratified with 
the interest that seems to be taken in 
these annual contests, and it is now to 
be hoped that they have become per- 
manently established. Their object is 
laudable, as the proceeds are devoted 
to the respective scholarship funds, 
but a far more important result is a 
constant stimulation of interest in the 
University among graduates that live 
so many miles distant from its im- 
mediate sphere of influence. 
Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


The fourth annual dinner of the 
Club was held in the Hotel Worthy 
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in Springfield, 
banquet toasts 


May 15. After the 
were answered infor- 
mally. R. W. Ellis was toastmaster. 
The following officers were elected 
for the year: Pres., F. L. Green, of 
Greenfield ;_ vice-presidents, C. C. 
Hyde, of Hartford, and H. G. Chapin, 
of Springfield ; sec. and treas., E. P. 
Fay. Among those present were 
alumni from Hartford, Holyoke, and 
Northampton. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The Club held its annual dinner later 
than usual, for the reason that it gave 
a smoker to Mr. Hurlbut, in Feb- 
ruary. The dinner was held early 
in May, and Mr. G. E. Adams, ’60, 
of Chicago, the present Overseer, and 
Mr. Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minneapo- 
lis, who was then the nominee of the 
Association of Western Harvard Clubs 
for Overseer, were both invited to be 
present, but unfortunately they were 
compelled to decline. R. J. Cary, M. 
D., Follansbee and C. B. Pike, of 
Chicago, were the guests of the even- 
ing. J. W. Mariner, ’91, president of 
the Milwaukee Harvard Club, pre- 
sided, and Dr. A. T. Holbrook, ’92, was 
toastmaster. Several speeches were 
made, and altogether the dinner was 
one of the most enjoyable the Club 
has had for several years. Greetings 
were exchanged over the long distance 
telephone with the St. Louis Harvard 
Club, who were holding a reunion on 
the same night, and who sent word 
that they had just formed a scholarship 
fund and advised us to do likewise. 
There was some discussion in refer- 
ence to this matter, and a committee 
of three was appointed to investigate 
further and to report at the annual 
meeting to be held in January next, 
— Prof. Westengard conducted the en- 
trance examinations in Milwaukee the 
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latter part of June. We could not 
arrange any meeting for him on ac- 
count of the absence from town of a 
large number of our members. 

Walter Cary, ’93, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

The election of Samuel Hill, ’79, 
the president of this Club, as Over- 
seer, was naturally very pleasing to 
its members. The fact that he re- 
ceived the highest number of votes 
east for any candidate was also a 
source of gratification tous. He was 
nominated for the office by the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, representing 
the graduates living west of the Al- 
leghanies, a constituency of between 
900 and 1000 persons. The election 
committee of the Clubs was busy in 
his behalf. The members of his Col- 
lege Class were also interested. Where 
sO many persons were active it is per- 
haps invidious to mention names, but 
much is due to the tireless zeal dis- 
played by the president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, William Boy- 
den, 86. Mr. Hill’s popularity with 
his College Class counted for much, 
but the friendly attitude of the Eastern 
graduates must be acknowledged. 
Eastern men voted for Mr. Hill as the 
candidate of the Associated Clubs, 
and the Western men recognize this 
fact. Hitherto the only Western man 
on the Board of Overseers has been G. 
E. Adams, ’60, of Chicago, but when 
a second seat on the board was asked 
for, the request was ungrudgingly 
granted. Mr. Adams has been a 
regular attendant at the meetings of 
the Overseers, and as Mr. Hill has 
pledged himself to attend the meet- 
ings, the Associated Clubs will now 
have two representatives, in fact as 
well as in name. — Minnesota is so far 
from Cambridge that ordinarily this 
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Club does not have many members 
present on Commencement Day. This 
year was an exception. For one of 
our members it was the 45th anniver- 
sary of his graduation ; for another 
the 40th; for a third the 25th; for 
a fourth the 20th; and for a fifth the 
15th. With one exception all these 
persons were in Cambridge this year 
and were present at their respective 
Class celebrations. There were also 
present one or two other members, 
whose Classes held no special reunion. 
Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 


1835. 
C. H. Parker, Sec. 
33 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Dr. Henry Lyon died in Charles- 
town on May 13. He was the second 
son of Lemuel and Thankful (Damon) 
Lyon, and was born in Needham Dec. 
16, 1814. His early. education was 
obtained in the district school of his 
native town and in the private school 
of the late W. I. Ward in Newton. He 
fitted for college at the classical school 
of the Rev. Daniel Kimball, 1800. He 
was graduated with honor from Har- 
vard in 1835, and immediately began 
the study of medicine in the office of the 
late Dr. W. J. Walker, 710, in Charles- 
town. He was graduated at the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1838, and 
established himself in Charlestown. 
In 1841 he married the youngest 
daughter of Dr. A. R. Thompson, and 
subsequently his eldest daughter, 
widow of the late Dr. J.S. Hurd, m’18. 
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His son, Capt. H. W. Lyon, U. S. N., 
has distinguished himself, and three 
of his daughters have been wives of 
naval officers. Dr. Lyon was for sev- 
eral years on the board of trustees of 
common schools, and one year its pre- 
sident. He was also a member of the 
board of assessors of Charlestown. 
During the war he actively promoted 
enlistments, and was for a time spe- 
cial agent of the city to visit the sol- 
diers in camp and hospital. He was 
representative in the General Court 
for one year. Dr. Lyon left the pro- 
fession of medicine in 1851, and for 
10 years was in business with Gage, 
Sawyer & Co. Since that time he 
has not been in business. He was a 
member of the I. O. O. F.— Charles 
Warwick Palfray died in Salem on 
May 13. He was born there Dec. 20, 
1813, and attended the public schools. 
After graduating from Harvard he 
studied at the Law School, taking his 
LL. B. degree in 1838. He was ad- 
mitted to the Essex bar, practicing in 
Salem for a short time, but on the 
death of his father, Warwick Palfray, 
he succeeded him as editor of the 
Salem Register, remaining until the 
discontinuance of the paper in 1893. 
The elder Mr. Palfray had entered 
the office of that paper as an appren- 
tice in the first year of its existence, 
1800, and the connection of the two 
Palfrays, father and son, covered the 
whole period of the paper’s existence, 
more than 93 years. Mr. Palfray joined 
the 2d Corps of Cadets in 1830, serving 
asa private 11 years, and then join- 
ing the veteran organization. He was 
a member of the legislature from Sa- 
lem in 1840-41, and 1864 and 1866. 
He was collector of the port of Sa- 
lem, 1869-93. He was a member of 
the Essex Institute, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, the Harvard Law School 
Association, the Pierian Sodality, the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, and the 
Hasty Pudding Club. 


1841. 
S. F. McCueary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

Wickham Hoffman died at Atlantic 
City, N. J.,on May 21. He was the 
son of Murray Hoffman and of Frances 
Amelia (Burrall) Hoffman, and was 
born in New York city, April 6, 1821. 
After attending local schools in New 
York, he was sent to a boarding-school 
on the Hudson, and in 1835 he fol- 
lowed his old teacher, S. P. Parker, 
24, to Stockbridge, where he was 
fitted for college. He then entered 
Harvard in 1837 under favorable aus- 
pices, and soon took a high rank 
among his fellows, which he easily 
maintained throughout his course, 
being accorded the third English ora- 
tion at Commencement — and being 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa society. 
To indicate his great popularity, he 
was selected as chief marshal of the 
whole body of students who attended 
and participated in the obsequies of 
President Wm. H. Harrison, at Bos- 
ton, on April 20, 1841. On leaving 
college he entered the store of his 
uncle, L. M. Hoffman, the celebrated 
auctioneer in New York city; but 
after his marriage in 1844 he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of 
New York. Soon after the breaking 
out of the civil war, receiving succes- 
sively the grades of captain and major, 
he was appointed, in February, 1862, 
on the staff of Brig.-Gen. Thomas 
Williams, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, — holding in fact, the office 
of assistant adjutant-general, — and 
in that capacity he joined the expedi- 
tion to Hatteras. Thence he accom- 
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panied Gen. Butler’s expedition to 
New Orleans, and participated in the 
capture and occupation of that city. 
He was subsequently present at the 
battle of Baton Rouge, where his 
chief, Gen. Williams, was killed. He 
next served on the staff of Gen. W. B. 
Franklin, and was present at the tak- 
ing of Port Hudson on the Mississippi. 
Upon the termination of his military 
duties in the southwest he returned to 
Washington with the rank of brevet- 
colonel, and soon received, in October, 
1866, the appointment of assistant 
secretary of legation at Paris, under 
the charge of Gen. J. A. Dix, the 
United States minister there. He 
performed his duties so acceptably 
that he was promoted, in January, 
1867, to the secretaryship of that 
legation, and at one period he was act- 
ing chargé d'affaires, until the acces- 
sion of W. B. Washburne as minister, 
in May, 1869. He continued in his 
office as secretary under Mr. Wash- 
burne until January, 1875, when he 
was transferred as secretary of lega- 
tion to the court of St. James, and 
there he was chargé d’affaires until 
the arrival of J. R. Lowell, ’38, the 
minister at that post. There he re- 
mained two years, when he was again 
transferred, in May, 1877, as secre- 
tary of legation to St. Petersburg, 
where he remained six years, when he 
received from President Arthur, in 
March, 1883,the appointment of United 
States minister to Denmark, which 
post he held until the change in the 
United States administration in 1885. 
The valuable aid and comfort which 
he was enabled to extend at critical 
times to his chief and to other dis- 
tinguished persons during the siege of 
Paris in the Franco-Prussian War 
were of immense importance, and 
were such as could not have been 
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offered by any one less equipped in 
intellectual and practical resources. 
While he was at Paris an unfounded 
charge, by Prince Bismarck, that Col. 
Hoffman was making an illegal use of 
“balloon letters,” as the contracted 
mail service at Paris was then desig- 
nated, drew from his chief, Mr. Wash- 
burne, a spirited reply, in which occurs 
the following just tribute: “I make 
haste to speak of Col. Hoffman as a 
gentleman of the most unquestioned 
loyalty and honor, a man who thor- 
oughly appreciates his duties and 
obligations, and holds to a most rigor- 
ous observance of them.” Col. Hoff- 
man published in 1877 a volume en- 
titled “Camp, Court, and Siege: a 
narrative of personal adventure during 
two wars, 1861-65 and 1870-71.” 
He also published, in 1883, “ Leisure 
Hours in Russia,” being a narrative of 
his personal experience in that empire. 
On May 14, 1844, he married Eliza- 
beth Baylies, daughter of Edmund 
Baylies, of Taunton, by whom he had 
one son. His two grandsons are now 
in Harvard.— On June 1, his neigh- 
bors and friends observed the 80th 
birthday of the Rev. Wm. G. Babcock, 
at his residence in Dorchester. The 
surviving members of ’41 sent him a 
chaplet of white roses tied with the 
Harvard colors. 


1843. 
T. B. Hatt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

Thomas Handasyde Perkins, son of 
Thomas Handasyde Perkins, Jr., and 
Frances Dumaresq, late of Boston, 
was born Sept. 21, 1823. He entered 
Harvard in the close of 1843, but in 
the latter part of his Sophomore year 
was obliged to leave ; and soon after 
went to China for two years. Upon 
his return, about 1846, he was joined 
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with C. D. Head, in the brokerage and 
banking business at Boston, in which 
he continued after Mr. Head’s decease, 
and up to the time of his own death. 
In October, 1849, he was married to 
Elizabeth J. Chadwick, of Boston, by 
whom he had two daughters. He sur- 
vived his wife some years. In 1897 
he wrote, “ My business was not a suc- 
cessful one, but my married life was. 
My life has been an uneventful one.” 
In 1894 the degree of A. B. was given 
him by the College by which he was 
reinstated in the Class of 1843. He 
died in Boston on June 30, the last 
male survivor of his branch of an 
honored Boston family. 


1844. 

Edward Wheelwright, Class Secre- 
tary, died in Boston, May 9. He was 
born in Boston, March 10, 1824, his 
parents being Lot and Sarah (Blanch- 
ard) Wheelwright. He attended the 
school kept by T. B. Hayward, ’20, 
and then came under the private in- 
struction of the late C. K. Dillaway, 
25. He entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1844, and while there he be- 
came a member of the Hasty Pud- 
ding and Porcellian Clubs, a member 
of the Institute of 1770, and other 
organizations, and was chosen as one 
of the assistant marshals of his Class 
in the procession which, on June 17, 
1843, celebrated the completion of 
Bunker Hill Monument. After be- 
ing graduated he sailed for Valpa- 
raiso. He remained six months on the 
west coast of South America, visiting 
Santiago, Lima, and other places along 
the coast. He returned home by way 
of Cape Horn, after just about a year’s 
absence. He then entered the Har- 
vard Law School and for a year stud- 
ied in the law office of Sohier & 
Welch. Although he was admitted to 
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the bar of Suffolk County in 1849, he 
never practiced. In 1849 he went to 
Europe, and, as he was deeply inter- 
ested in art matters, studied painting 
in the studio in Paris of Eugéne 
Cieéri, afterward visiting Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and various parts of 
France. He spent part of the year 
1851 in England, and 1855 found him 
again in France, after having been in 
America meanwhile. On his second 
journey to France he studied in the 
studio of J. F. Millet for seven or 
eight months. Upon his return home 
he gave much time to study and his- 
torical research. He married in De- 
cember, 1869, Isaphene Moore, the 
daughter of A. R. Luyster of New 
York, a descendant of P. C. Luyster, 
who came from Holland in 1656 to 
settle in Newtown, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mr. Wheelwright was at one time the 
art critic of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
he contributed many articles to its 
pages, among others his “ Personal 
Recollections of Jean Francois Mil- 
let.” His “History of the Class of 
1844, Harvard College,” issued in 
1894, is a model. He also prepared 
memoirs of his classmates Francis 
Parkman and Dr. Daniel Denison 
Slade. He was interested deeply in 
the study of biography. Mr. Wheel- 
wright belonged to many organiza- 
tions and associations, including the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, of 
which he was the president, the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, the 
New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, Bostonian Society, Boston 
Memorial Association, Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, Harvard Law 
School Association, Massachusetts Re- 
form Club, Unitarian Club, St. Bo- 
tolph Club, and the University Club. 
By his will $10,000 is given to the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and 
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$5,000 to the First Parish Church in 
Cohasset. After the death of his 
widow and brother $10,000 additional 
is to be given to the Colonial Society, 
and the residue to be divided equally 
between Harvard University and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
desires, although he does not require, 
that the money given to Harvard be 
employed in the Academical Depart- 
ment or College proper, rather than in 
any of the professional departments. 
— Edmund Dwight, one of Boston’s 
oldest and most successful business 
men, died there on June 6, at the age 
of 76 years. He was a native of Bos- 
ton, and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1844. Until about three years ago 
he was treasurer of the Stark Mills of 
Manchester, N. H., and at the time of 
his death was president of the board 
of trustees of the Mass. General Hos- 
pital. Just after the Franco-Prussian 
war Mr. Dwight acted as agent for 
the distribution in France of funds 
collected in Boston for the relief of 
sufferers by that war.— The Class 
has no Secretary. 
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1846. 
C. E. Gurip, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

On June 28 Oxford University con- 
ferred the degree of D. C. L. on Prof. 
C. E. Norton, who spent the summer 
in England arranging the papers of 
John Ruskin, of whom he is literary 
executor. — In the July Scribner’s Sen- 
ator G. F. Hoar gave an entertaining 
account, with many references to mem- 
bers of "46, of Harvard College 58 
years ago. 

1847. 
Dr. A. P. CHAMBERLAINE, Sec. 
Concord. 

William Crowninshield Endicott died 

in Boston, May 6, after an illness of 
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two days. He was the son of William 
Putnam, ’22, and Mary (Crownin- 
shield) Endicott, and was born in Sa- 
lem, Nov. 19, 1826. His father was a 
lineal descendant of John Endicott, 
and his mother the daughter of Jacob 
Crowninshield, who was a member of 
Congress from 1802 to 1809, declining 
the position of secretary of the navy 
in Jefferson’s cabinet, to which he was 
appointed and confirmed in 1806, to 
hold his seat in the House. Judge 
Endicott prepared for Harvard at the 
Latin School in Salem. After gradu- 
ating in 1847 he read law in the office 
of N. J. Lord. At the age of 25 he 
was admitted to the bar, beginning 
practice in Salem. In 1853 he en- 
tered into a law partnership with J. W. 
Perry, and under the firm name of 
Perry & Endicott they continued to- 
gether for 20 years. He wasa member 
of the Salem Common Council in 1852, 
1853, and 1857, being president in the 
latter year. From 1858 to 1863 he 
was city solicitor of Salem. He was a 
member of the Mass. Historical Soci- 
ety, of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers, 1875-82, and of the Harvard 
Corporation, 1884-95. In 1873 he 
was appointed by Gov. Washburn 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, holding the position 
until 1882, when he resigned, and 
made an extended tour in Europe. 
In 1884 he was the Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Massachusetts, 
but he did not appear in the canvass. 
In 1885 he became Secretary of War 
in the cabinet of Pres. Cleveland. In 
1891 he was appointed one of the 
members of the Metropolitan Sewer- 
age Commission. He served as presi- 
dent of the Peabody Academy of 
Sciences in Salem, 1867-96. In 1852 
he was captain of Company A, Sixth 
Regiment Light Infantry. He mar- 
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ried in 1859 Ellen Peabody, the 
daughter of George Peabody of Sa- 
lem. His only daughter, Mary C., 
married the Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain in 1888. His son, W. C., is a 
lawyer, graduated in 1883. 


1849. 
T. K. Lornrop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Clarence Chatham Cook, art critic 
and newspaper man, died June 2 at 
Fishkill Landing, New York. He was 
born at Dorchester, Sept. 8, 1828. He 
was graduated from Harvard in the 
Class of 1849. In 1863 he attracted 
attention by a series of articles on 
American art, in which he gave the 
first severe criticism of the subject. 
He was the New York Tribune’s cor- 
respondent at Paris from 1869 until 
the breaking out of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and on returning to this 
country he was attached to the staff 
of the Tribune. He made a stir in 
New York by an attack on the genu- 
ineness of many of the statues in the 
Di Cesnola collection from Cyprus, 
which formed the leading feature of 
the newly established Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He was not only a 
severe but a savage critic. He treated 
most of the work of American artists 
with merciless sarcasm, and injured 
his influence by his extreme verdicts. 
His art periodical, The Studio, was 
the most stimulative and original jour- 
nal of art criticism yet published in 
America. He published a monograph 
on the Central Park of New York in 
1868 ; in 1874 he supplied the text to 
accompany a heliotype reproduction 
of Diirer’s “Life of the Virgin ;” in 
1878 he issued “The House Beauti- 
ful,” and edited with notes a transla- 
tion of the seventh German edition of 
Wilhelm Liibke’s “ History of Art.” 
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— Dr. Charles Francis Macdonald died 
at Hamilton, Ont., July 8. He was 
born in Charlestown, Feb. 23, 1829, 
and received his primary education in 
the public schools there. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the Class of 
1849, and the four years following 
he spent as teacher in the High 
School in Charlestown. Under Pres. 
Buchanan he was appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the sixth auditor’s department 
in Washington, and in 1861 was trans- 
ferred to the finance division of the 
Post-Office Department. Through his 
efforts the postal money-order system 
of the United States was organized 
by an act of Congress, passed May, 
1864, and in July of the same year 
Pres. Lincoln appointed him superin- 
tendent of the Money-Order Depart- 
ment of the postal service. This 
office Dr. Macdonald held through 
all administrations till 1893, when, on 
account of failing health, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish the arduous duties 
of his office, and Pres. Cleveland 
appointed him consul at Hamilton. 
By his efforts an international ex- 
change of money-orders was effected 
between the United States and the 
principal countries of the civilized 
world. He leaves a widow in Hamil- 
ton, and two brothers and a sister in 
Boston. 
1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Augustus Lowell died in conse- 
quence of a surgical operation, at his 
Brookline residence, on June22. The 
funeral, at which Bishop Lawrence 
officiated, was held there on the 25th, 
and six of his classmates were present. 
He was born in Boston, Jan. 15, 1830; 
married Katharine Bigelow, daughter 
of Abbott Lawrence, who died in 
1895 ; and five children survive them, 
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two sons (Percival, ’76, and A. Law- 
rence, ’77) and three daughters. The 
second son, A. L. Lowell, has recently 
been appointed professor of the Science 
of Government in the University. 
Augustus Lowell, who has held numer- 
ous offices of trust and responsibility, 
was best known to the public as the 
trustee of the Lowell Institute, the 
beneficent service of which he has 
managed with great enterprise and 
efficiency. He was also a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Academy, a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety, a member of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Mass., and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Institute of 
Technology, to which he recently made 
a donation of $50,000 as an emer- 
gency fund for its professors. — The 
Class celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its graduation by dining together 
to the number of 17 at the University 
Club, Boston, on Tuesday, June 26. 
The proceedings were thoroughly in- 
formal, and were enlivened with verses 
by two of those present. In the course 
of the evening greetings were received 
from ’70 and ’72; and by request of 
the authorities at the University Li- 
brary, the members present signed 
their names in Mr. Sibley’s folio, over 
against the signatures which many of 
them set there 50 years ago. On 
Commencement Day, the response to 
the public invitation to lunch, which it 
has become the pleasant usage for the 
Class celebrating its 50th anniversary 
to give to the members of earlier 
Classes, was general. It is estimated 
that more than 50 veterans, represent- 
ing Classes ranging from 31 to 49, 
presented themselves in University 16 
during the noon hour. At the dinner 
in Memorial a dozen occupied the 
usual ‘special table,’ and were so 
fortunate as to have J. C. Carter act 
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as their spokesman. 
printed earlier. 
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1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment Day G. H. Fisher presided, and 
S. L. Thorndike was unanimously re- 
elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee for three years. G. L. Cary, 
H. G. Denny, and H. K. Oliver were 
chosen to express the sympathy of the 
Class with the families of H. Alger, 
H. W. Brown, and J. W. Sprague, re- 
spectively. At the Class dinner in 
the evening W. G. Choate presided, 
and the time passed pleasantly. Let- 
ters were read from J. H. Choate and 
other absent Classmates, expressing 
their good wishes. — The trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School have 
declined to accept G. L. Cary’s resig- 
nation of the presidency of the school; 
but they have relieved him of some 
of the duties of the office. His 
late work, “The Synoptic Gospels,” is 
highly praised by critics of different 
religious denominations. He was the 
guest of the alumni of the school at 
their annual reunion, May 23. — J. H. 
Choate received the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Cambridge, 
England, June 14.—Joseph White 
Sprague died suddenly at Vallom- 
brosa, Italy, May 22, and his funeral 
took place at Salem, June 15. He was 
born in Salem, Jan. 18, 1831, the son 
of J. E. Sprague, ’04, and Sarah Leon- 
ard, daughter of Bailey Bartlett. His 
father, who was the son of W. Stearns, 
1776, and was of the sixth generation 
from Ralph Sprague, the immigrant, 
who with two brothers was among the 
first settlers of Charlestown, was ori- 
ginally named Joseph Sprague Stearns; 
in 1801 his name was changed to that 
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of his maternal grandfather, and he 
was known in college as Joseph 
Sprague, Tertius ; in 1809 his name 
was again changed by the insertion of 
the letter “ E,” the first letter of his 
first wife’s Christian name. His son, 
after graduating, was for a_ short 
time in the Nautical Almanac office, 
and wasin the Scientific School 1852- 
1854, taking in 1854 the degree of 
S. B. in the department of engineer- 
ing, summa cum laude. Till 1862 he 
was engaged for most of the time as 
an engineer on the Erie Canal at and 
near Rochester, N. Y., and for a while 
on the Chesapeake and Albemarle Ca- 
nal through the Dismal Swamp. Then 
till 1866 he was in the service of the 
Ohio and Mississippi R. R. at Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. In 1866 he was 
employed to look into the affairs of 
the Ohio Falls Car Co. at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., of which he soon became 
the president, continuing his connec- 
tion with it, save for an interval of 
about a year, till 1888, when he re- 
tired with ample means. Since that 
date he has lived in Louisville, Ky., 
but has spent much time in foreign 
travel and in getting together a large 
and valuable collection of furniture, 
curios, and bric-’-brac. By his will 
he has provided that, 20 years after 
the death of the last survivor of sev- 
eral beneficiaries, the principal of his 
estate, with the accumulated income, 
shall become a portion of the funds of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to be 
known as the Sprague Fund ; one half 
of the income to be added yearly to 
the principal. “ The other half of said 
income is to be expended, under the 
direction of the officers of the said In- 
stitution, in such manner as will in their 
judgment best promote the advance- 
ment of the physical sciences, either 
by arranging for the giving of free 
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lectures on scientific subjects in differ- 
ent cities and towns of the said United 
States, or by providing for original 
scientific research, in the laboratory and 
otherwise, or by the publication of the 
results of original scientific researches, 
or by offering from time to time re- 
wards or medals for meritorious dis- 
coveries, or by any or all of these 
methods, as in their judgment may 
seem best.” — C. E. Stedman read, at 
the 50th anniversary meeting of the 
Norfolk District Medical Society, May 
8, an historical sketch of the society. — 
W. C. Williamson published in the 
Boston Advertiser of July 30 an appre- 
ciative obituary of his wife’s brother, 
J. H. Ricketson, 59. 


1856. 
W. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Dr. Edward Carroll Huse died at 
Rockford, Ill., May 14, 1900. He 
was born at Newburyport, Sept. 20, 
1835. After graduation he taught 
school for awhile in Newburyport, and 
then was principal of an academy in 
Racine, Wis. In 1859 he became 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Covington, Ky., and on the breaking 
out of the war in 1861 he went to New 
York city to study medicine, and in 
1866 received his degree from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
having in the mean time spent two 
years in California. He settled finally 
in Rockford, Ill., where he was a 
practicing physician and surgeon to 
the time of his death. He was mar- 
ried Aug. 25, 1858, to Frances Losee, 
of New York. Two children survive 
him, W. W. Huse, of Rockford, IIl., 
and Fannie Louise, wife of Fred Sher- 
man, of Walworth, Wis. Dr. Huse 
was well known not only to his class- 
mates, but also to members of neigh- 
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boring classes for his powers of 
mimicry, and his representations of 
“ faculty meetings ” and imitations of 
celebrated persons were a feature 
of our undergraduate days. —C. F. 
Adams has been appointed by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, the head of the commission to 
apportion among the cities and towns 
of the Metropolitan district, the assess- 
ment of the expenses of the Metro- 
politan parks.— David Casares, of 
Yucatan, visited this country during 
the summer, and was welcomed by 
classmates. — Dr. C. E. Vaughan has 
been appointed a trustee of the Con- 
valescent Home, established under the 
will of the late Miss Anna Blake, at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

At the annual dinner on the even- 
ing before Commencement it was 
voted that the Class ask permission of 
the Corporation to erect one of the 
Memorial Gates about the College 
Yard. In accepting the offer the Cor- 
poration assigned the gate between 
Wadsworth House and Dane Hall. 
Ten members attended the dinner, 
at which R. M. Morse presided. — 
Secretary J. D. Long was the favorite 
candidate for vice-president of the 
Massachusetts and other delegations 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, but his name was not presented 
when it appeared that Gov. Roosevelt 
was the choice of the majority. — A 
fund for a memorial in Trinity Church, 
Boston, to the late J. C. Ropes is 
being subscribed. 

1859. 
C. J. Waite, Sec. 


5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Clinton Albert Cilley, who died in 
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Hickory, N. C., May 9, 1900, was born 
in New Market, N. H., Feb. 16, 1837. 
His parents were Daniel Plumer and 
Adelaide Ayers (Haines) Cilley. He 
was fitted for college in the Boston 
Latin School, and received the Frank- 
lin medal in 1855. After leaving 
college he studied law in Manchester, 
N. H., and in 1860 went to teach 
school in Minnesota. He enlisted in 
the 2d Minnesota Vols., June 29, 1861, 
was made 2d lieutenant in the follow- 
ing December, 1st lieutenant in April, 
1862, and captain three months later. 
In 1863 he became a staff-officer. In 
July, 1864, he was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general of volunteers, and 
was on Major-Gen. Schofield’s staff. 
He was made major, and received 
brevets of lieutenant-colonel and colo- 
nel, in March, 1865. He was mustered 
out, Sept. 1, 1866. In 1895, by vote of 
Congress, he received a medal of honor 
for “most distinguished gallantry at 
the battle of Chickamauga.” His 
brevets were for service at Franklin 
and Nashville. His name is on monu- 
ments erected by the State of Minne- 
sota at Chickamauga and Missionary 
Ridge. He began the practice of law 
in Lenoir, N. C., in 1866, and moved 
to Hickory in 1889. He was appointed 
register of bankruptcy in 1867, and 
afterwards judge of the superior courts 
of law and equity. He held high rank 
in the order of Free Masons. He 
never recovered from the effect of a 
fall from his horse at the battle of 
Chickamauga, and during the last 25 
years of his life he was seriously crip- 
pled, and suffered much pain. In 1868 
he married Emma Sophia Harper, of 
Patterson, N. C. Mrs. Cilley and three 
sons are living. — John Howland Rick- 
etson died, July 20, at Nonquitt. For 
many years he had been an iron manu- 
facturer at Pittsburg, Pa. He leaves 
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a widow and five children. —E. W. 
Hooper, ex-treasurer of the College, 
was elected Overseer on Commence- 
ment. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Class met at Parker’s, June 26, 
for its quinquennial dinner and 40th 
anniversary. Thirty-four members 
were present. The evening was made 
memorable by a poem by H. G. Spaul- 
ding on class themes, full of pathos 
and humor, racy speeches by Col. H. 
S. Russell, Gen. Thomas Sherwin, Gen. 
S. M. Weld, Dr. S. D. Presbrey, the 
Hon. G. E. Adams, F. W. Hunnewell, 
the Rev. James Haughton, and the 
Rev. W. E. Gannett, and a poem by 
H. D. Atwood on a theme of the war 
of rebellion, full of noble sentiment, 
interspersed with verses from the Class 
ode, the Class song, and their favorite 
hymn, “ Heaven is my home,” sung 
with fervor and enthusiasm. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

No important business came up at 
the Class meeting on Commencement. 
— James Green delivered an address 
on the Boers before the Worcester 
Society of Antiquity on June 14. 


1863. 

ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 

716 Exchange Building, Boston. 
Twenty-one members of the Class 
were present on Commencement Day. 
The death of J. D. W. French was an- 
nounced, and the Rev. Arthur Law- 
rence moved a memorial of him for the 
records. — The Rev. H. F. Jenks has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Boston Latin School Association. His 
sermon before the Massachusetts con- 
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vention of Congregational ministers in 
1898, on some problems of the country 
parish, has been printed recently by 
vote of the convention. — A cablegram, 
printed on July 15, stated that E. B. 
Drew, commissioner of customs at 
Port Tien-Tsin, and his family, were 
safe at Shanghai, China. — John Fiske 
has been appointed Ingersoll Lecturer 
on the Immortality of Man for 1900. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class dined at Young’s Hotel 
on the evening before Commencement 
Day ; 25 members were present. — 
Pres. W. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore, 
who was recently married, has leave 
of absence from Swarthmore College 
for one year, which he expects to 
spend abroad. — By an act of the 
legislature of 1899, the term of office 
of the Boston Transit Commission was 
extended for three years from July 1, 
1899, and G. G. Crocker was reélected 
chairman. — Woodward Emery has 
been reappointed a member of the 
Boston Harbor and Land Commission. 
—C. P. Greenough has been elected 
for the 13th year as treasurer of the 
bar of Boston and president of the 
Boston Legal Aid Society. — E. B. 
Robbins has been elected treasurer 
of the U. S. Antiseptic Airtight Pack- 
age Co. 

1865. 
T. Frank. Browne tt, Sec. 
302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

In celebration of the 35th anniver- 
sary of its graduation, the Class dined 
at the Country Club, Brookline, on 
the evening before Commencement 
Day. The following members were 
present: W. E. Boardman, J. Q. 
A. Brackett, T. F. Brownell, A. C. 
Buzell, J. R. Chadwick, W. B. Du- 
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rant, W. A. French, G. S. Frost, G. A. 
Goddard, D. S. Greenough, John 
Greenough, P. T. Jackson, J. S. Ro- 
gers, W. Rotch, M. S. Snow, H. B. 
Williams, H. B. Cushing, L. C. Mur- 
dock, L. F. Papanti, and F. H. Thomp- 
son — 20. John Greenough presided. 
The proceedings were informal, and 
no speeches were made. ‘Twelve mem- 
bers were present at the Class reun- 
ion at Holworthy 10 on Commence- 
ment Day: T. F. Brownell, J. R. 
Chadwick, W. A. French, G.S. Frost, 
G. A. Goddard, P. T. Jackson, C. J. 
Lincoln, R. C. Lincoln, J. S. Rogers, 
M.S. Snow, H. B. Williams, and L. 
C. Murdock. — The window of the 
Class of 1865, in memory of their 
classmates who gave their lives in the 
War of the Rebellion, was in position 
in Memorial Hall and presented to 
the University on Commencement 
Day. Ata meeting of the Class held 
that day it was resolved unanimously 
that the thanks of the Class be sent to 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, of Boston, who 
designed and made the window, ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the suc- 
cess of her work, and their pleasure 
in the beauty of its design and the 
richness of its color. —G. H. Mifflin 
is a vice-president of the American 
Publishers’ Association. 
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1867. 
F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

There was a Class supper at the Ho- 
tel Vendome, Boston, on June 26, at 
which 30 members were present. The 
Secretary presided. It was voted 
that W. G. Peckham be requested to 
present to the alumni at their meet- 
ing on Commencement Day a resolu- 
tion to the effect that in the opinion 
of the Class of 1867 the time has 
come when a suitable and dignified 
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residence should be provided for the 
president of the University, with a 
suitable fund to provide for its main- 
tenance, and the completion of 30 
years’ service of President Eliot makes 
it a fitting time to inaugurate such a 
movement as a tribute to his service 
to the University. This vote was 
duly presented and referred to the 
executive committee of the Alumni 
Association. 


News from 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 
Judge G. H. Stewart, of Columbus, 
O., was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

The Class held a business meeting 
at Thayer 5 on Commencement Day, 
at which the Secretary presented a 
report of the income and expenses of 
the Class for a year up to that date. 
Seventeen members of the Class were 
present at the business meeting. It 
was voted that a subscription dinner 
be given on the evening before Com- 
mencement Day, 1901. A memoir of 
Raymond L. Ward, prepared by F. 
H. Appleton, was read, and by vote of 
the Class the Secretary was directed 
to send a copy to Mrs. Ward ; also to 
place the memoir on the records of 
the Class. The above action was 
taken in accordance with the custom 
of the Class, by which notice of the 
death of any classmate is taken at the 
Commencement meeting next succeed- 
ing such decease. — Secretary Long, 
’57, has sent to Speaker Myers, of the 
Mass. House, a handsome big gavel 
for the speaker’s desk. The head is 
made from wood of the Olympia, and 
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the handle from the rail of the Span- 
ish gunboat Sandoval, captured in the 
late war.— Dr. W. T. Bull has re- 
signed as attending physician on the 
staff of the New York Hospital. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on June 26; H. G. Lunt 
presided, and the Secretary distributed 
a new Class Report. — Ex-Gov. Roger 
Wolcott is U.S. Ambassador to Italy. 
— Tufts College has conferred an 
honorary A. M. degree on Godfrey 
Morse. — F. T. Fuller was principal 
of the Wayland Summer School Camp 
at Wayland during the summer. 


1872. 
A. L. LIncoin, JR. Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
given at the University Club, Boston, 
June 26, the following members be- 
ing present: Allen, Almy, Beaman, 
F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, Hutchins, Kid- 
der, Lincoln, Loring, Lord, Parkhurst, 
Parks, Sheldon, E. C. Sherburne, F. 
S. Sherburne, White, Wyman, Young. 
C.G. Kidder presided. The Secretary 
read his reports for the year, making 
special mention of the appointment of 
Loring as justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth. The 
occasion was entirely an informal one, 
the reception of Loring being the 
principal feature. Courtesies were 
exchanged with the Classes of ’50, ’70, 
and ’73, and the usual singing was in- 
dulged in.— At the Commencement 
meeting at Thayer 3 the Secretary re- 
ported the death of E. B. Russell at 
Biarritz, France, on June 22, while 
returning from a trip round the 
world on which he started a year ago 
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with his wife. The Secretary read the 
last letter received from him, dated 
Granada, Spain, May 8, from which 
he appeared to be in good health and 
spirits, and which closed with kind 
remembrances to the Class. Edward 
Baldwin Russell was born in Dorches- 
ter Sept. 3, 1849, and was the son of 
Edward Russell, of the Mercantile 
Agency, Boston, and of Mary Warren 
Field. He fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School, and from May, 
1866, to September, 1867, traveled in 
Europe ; this, perhaps, was the begin- 
ning of his great love of travel. He 
was a member of the Institute and of 
the Hasty Pudding Club. A large 
part of his life was spent in travel 
either in this country or in Europe, 
and he contributed several letters de- 
scriptive of his travels to the Boston 
Evening Transcript. For a while he 
was in business with his father in the 
firm of Edward Russell & Co. He 
was married June 28, 1895, to Louisa 
Parrott at Ashmont. He was a mem- 
ber of the St. Botolph Club, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, and of the Uni- 
versity Club, New York, and was one 
of the Class Committee, having been 
elected to fill the place of P. C. Sev- 
erance. Appropriate action was taken 
by the Class, and E. C. Sherburne was 
elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Class Committee. — The Secretary was 
authorized to pay to Prof. E. C. Shel- 
don an amount sufficient to furnish 
the plate needed to mark the books in 
the Library purchased of the estate of 
Prof. J. R. Lowell. — The subject of 
the Commencement lunch was dis- 
cussed, and the matter was finally left 
to the discretion of the Class Commit- 
tee. —J. F. Tufts has received from 
Arcadia College, June 6, 1900, the de- 
gree of D. C. L.— The Secretary has 
received from Prof. Thomas French a 
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pamphlet of some 86 pages, contain- 
ing the final report of the Citizens’ 
Committee on University Affairs, Cin- 
cinnati, O., April, 1900, from which it 
appears that he has resigned from the 
University. — Ralph Stone is librarian 
of the law library in the 8th judicial 
district, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1873. 
A. L. WarE, Sec. 
Milton. 

The Class had its annual dinner at 
the University Club on evening before 
Commencement ; 30 members were 
present. The occasion was celebrated 
in the time-honored manner peculiar 
to such reunions. The Class discussed 
at length the question of erecting a 
gate and section of fence at Cam- 
bridge, but took no formal action in 
the matter. At the annual meeting 
on Commencement Day no business of 
importance was transacted. Appro- 
priate action was taken on the death 
of Frederic Dabney Stackpole. — The 
Secretary has lately received intelli- 
gence of the death of Elbridge Dwight 
Rand, which occurred Feb. 7, 1897. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment Day, it was voted after dis- 
cussion to have a Class dinner each 
year at the expense of the Class Fund, 
on the evening preceding Commence- 
ment. This in effect rescinds the 
vote of last year with regard to Class 
dinners. The committee (A. G. 
Hodges, Lyman, and Browne) having 
in charge the matter of making a gift 
to the College, as was authorized at 
our 25th anniversary celebration, re- 
ported through the chairman that they 
had promised in behalf of the Class to 
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provide the funds wherewith to build 
a section of the new fence round the 
College Yard, and that they would 
make within a short time a further 
report to the Class in print. — Eugene 
Francis Warner, a temporary mem- 
ber of the Class, died at Coventry, 
R. I., June 30, 1900; he was born at 
Quidneck, R. I. Oct. 9, 1853, and 
graduated at Brown University in 
1875. — Of the four members of the 
Class who are in the Chinese customs 
service, W. F. Spinney and H. B. 
Morse are absent from China on leave; 
C. C. Clarke is at Soochow, and H. F. 
Merrill is at Wuhu. Up to Aug. 1, 
the last two were believed to be safe. 
— William May Perkins died at Cam- 
bridge, July 24,1900. He was born 
at Cornish, Me., May 3, 1853. 


1875. 
W. A. REEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon L. B. R. Briggs by the Univer- 
sity on Commencement Day. — Copies 
of the Class picture have been de- 
livered to all members of the Class. — 
63 men were present at the Class 
dinner at the Algonquin Club, on 
June 27: F. P. Fish presided, and L. 
B. R. Briggs and Dr. M. H. Prince 
were speakers. — At the Class meeting 
the resignation of A. B. Ellis as a 
member of the Class Committee was 
received and accepted, and G. H. 
Norcross was chosen to fill the vacancy. 
— The matter of the Yard Gate was 
discussed and a committee consisting 
of Francis Shaw, F. R. Appleton, and 
H. S. Hunnewell was requested to 
communicate with the members of the 
Class on the subject. — Augustus 
Hemenway, the Chief Marshal on 
Commencement Day, was assisted by 
F. R. Appleton, Shaw, Gray, Briggs, 
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Fish, Warren, and Silsbee as aids, 
and by Dumaresq, Kent, Reed, Nor- 
cross, Van Duzer, and Hunnewell as 
marshals. — Eugene Francis Warner, 
a temporary member of the Class, 
died at Coventry, R. I., June 30, 1900. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

At the Class meeting held on Com- 
mencement Day the architect’s per- 
spective drawing of the gate to be 
erected by the Class was shown. The 
gate is to be at the foot-path entrance 
to the Yard between Holworthy and 
Stoughton Halls, and it has been de- 
signed by Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White. The gate, of ornamental 
wrought iron, is in the centre of a 
curved fence running between two 
solid wall panels. Besides the gate, 
the Class will complete the fence to 
the site of a monumental panel back 
of the centre of Holworthy Hall. The 
gate will be in harmony with the old 
brick buildings in that part of the 
Yard. — W. R. Morris, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, died at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
on July 3. He took his degree with 
77. — A. W. Longfellow, Jr., is to be 
the architect of the new Radcliffe 
College, and of the Harvard Semitic 
Museum. — Pres. C. F. Thwing ad- 
dressed the National Educational As- 
sociation at Charleston, S.C., July 11, 
on the “Satisfactions of being a Col- 
lege President.” — A. L. Thomson, 
who retired from business two years 
ago, has been traveling extensively in 
Europe and is now ona trip to Alaska, 
and later intends to go to the East. — 
N. A. Thompson is associated with 
the firm of Leavitt & Thompson, the 
successors of Otis E. Weld & Co., 
State St., Boston. — C. B. Witherle 
is practicing medicine at Portland, 
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Me. —G. A. Nickerson has made a 
tour of inspection of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Sante Fé R. R., of which 
he a director. — E. M. Wheel- 
wright is the architect for the new 
Out-Patient Building of the Mass. 
General Hospital. —J. T. Wheel- 
wright has resigned as assistant city 
solicitor of the city of Boston, and 
his address, after Sept. 15, will be 40 
Water St. 


is 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The 23d anniversary of graduation 
was celebrated by a very pleasant 
dinner at the Parker House, Boston, 
the night before Commencement; 59 
men were present. — The Secretary 
presided, and speeches were made by 
B. Wendell, E. P. Pierce, Lindsay 
Swift, A. B. Denny, and A. O. Fuller. 
G. S. Lamson was in charge of the 
music, and there were songs by him, 
D. M. Babcock, Stanley Cunningham, 
and J. B. Williams. The instrumental 
music was by Gott’s orchestra. — A 
good number of men turned out on 
Commencement Day. The accounts 
of the year were read and approved. 
The question of changing our quarters 
from 14 Holworthy to another room 
or rooms where we might put in chairs 
and have more than standing room was 
discussed, and it was voted to make 
no change until after our 25th an- 
niversary. — William Radcliff Morris 
died at Sheridan, Wyo., on July 3. 
— Henry Gilman Nichols died in Bos- 
ton on May 21. He was born in Saco, 
Me., July 10, 1854, his father being 
the Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, ’36. After 
studying at Antioch College, 1869-70, 
he fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, entering Harvard with the 
Class of 1876. He lost a year through 
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illuess, and then graduated with ’77. 
The next two years he taught in the 
private school of H. H. Brown, ’76, at 
Philadelphia, and then he entered the 
Harvard Law School. In 1881 he 
was admitted to the bar in Boston, 
and soon formed, with B. F. Brooks, 
L. S., ’39, a partnership which lasted 
till the latter’s death in 1887. Subse- 
quently he took C. K. Cobb, ’77, as 
partner. He rapidly acquired a rep- 
utation as a commercial lawyer of 
great sagacity, and was made trustee 
of the Eben Jordan and other large 
estates. He was counsel in the reor- 
ganization of the New York and New 
England R. R., and later he reorgan- 
ized the Oregon Short Line, of which 
he remained counsel till his death. 
He was a director in the National Ex- 
change Bank, Boston, and in several 
other companies. In college Mr. 
Nichols was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding. He was a vice-president of 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, and a 
member of Somerset, Union, Essex 
County, and many other social clubs. 
He married in 1891 Elsie, daughter 
of G. H. Quincey, of Boston, who sur- 
vives with three children. 


1878. 
J.C. WuHItney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

40 members of the Class dined at 
the Union Club on June 27. Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft presided.— At the 
annual meeting at Stoughton 4 on 
Commencement Day it was voted that 
the Class Committee and Secretary 
constitute a committee to consider re- 
garding the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of graduation in 1903, and to 
report to the Class at the next annual 
meeting. It was voted that the Class 
Committee address a circular letter to 
members of the Class asking for con- 
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tributions to a relief fund to be held 
by the Secretary subject to the written 
order of the Class Committee and 
applied to relieve such cases of neces- 
sity of classmates or their families as 
they may decide upon.— The Secre- 
tary’s Report No. 4 is progressing 
slowly, and will not be issued before 
the autumn. 


News from 


1879. 
Francis Axtmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary’s Class Report No. 
6, covering the period from 1895 to 
1900, was issued in July. It con- 
tained, set into the accounts of the 
different men, half tone portraits of 
postage stamp size. — Samuel Hill was 
elected Overseer on Commencement 
Day, receiving the largest number of 
votes cast for any candidate. — Prof. 
F, W. Taussig delivered a Commence- 
ment address on “ Education for the 
Business Man,” before the University 
of Missouri, on June 4. — F. M. Ware 
is treasurer, manager, and auctioneer 
of the American Horse Exchange, 
New York city. — Pres. W. H. Hyde 
is one of the judges of the names to 
be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, New 
York. — A. H. Lee will move to Buf- 
falo this winter, upon the transfer to 
that city of the works of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Steel Co.— Henry 
Nason Kinney was born at Chicago, 
Jan. 30, 1856, and died at Claremont, 
Cal., May 2, 1900. He was graduated 
from the Boston Latin School in 1875, 
and entered Harvard that fall. After 
graduating he went to the Andover 
Theological Seminary, graduating 
there in 1882. June 22, 1882, he 
married Selina Elizabeth MeIntosh, 
daughter of A. J. MelIntosh, of 
Springfield, and had two daughters. 
His pastorates were as follows: 1882- 


84, Fergus Falls, Minn.; 1884-93, 
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Winsted, Conn. ; 1893-98, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Jan. 1 to March 20, 1898, 
Indianapolis, Ind. During 1898 and 
1899 he was seeking health in New 
Mexico and Arizona, going to Clare- 
mont, Cal., in February, 1899. He 
wrote for the religious press, and 
many hymns for use in his own church. 
The Golden Rule, Boston, says that 
‘in June, 1887, he formed probably 
the first Adult Christian Endeavor 
Society ever organized.” — Albert Poor 
was born Nov. 21, 1853, at Andover, 
and died June 11, 1900, in the same 
town, after an illness of a few days. 
He fitted for college at the Johnson 
High School, Andover. After grad- 
uating he entered the Harvard Law 
School, receiving his LL. B. in 1882, 
and being admitted to the Suffolk bar 
Jan. 30, 1882. His practice was in 
Boston, with office at 42 Court St. 
He gave much time and thought to 
the welfare of his native town, serving 
as chairman of its Park Commission, 
and vice-president of the Village Im- 
provement Society and of the Indian 
Ridge Association. In 1896 he was 
selected as Orator of the Day for the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 
Andover. In 1898 he was a member 
of the Mass. legislature for one term. 
Unmarried. — John Maitland Brewer 
Churchill, born Jan. 18, 1858, at Dor- 
chester, died suddenly, July 29, 1900, 
at the Isles of Shoals. After gradua- 
tion he visited Germany, returning in 
the fall of 1879 to enter the Harvard 
Law School, where he remained two 
years, being a member of the Gray 
Club. In May, 1881, he was obliged 
to leave on account of ill health, and 
spent a year in Colorado. He prac- 
ticed law in Boston from 1882, with 
office at 412 Sears Bldg. He was 
president of the Puritan Club. He 
was married June 15, 1898, to Florence 
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May Winsor, of Boston, and leaves a 
son, born June 20, 1899.— Warren 
Norton Goddard was born July 17, 
1857, in New York city, and died 
there July 25, 1900. After graduating 
he went into business with his father 
in New York, becoming a member of 
the firm in January, 1880, under the 
firm name of J. W. Goddard & Son, 
importers and manufacturers of cloth- 
iers’ trimmings, in which business he 
remained until his death. May 8, 
1890, he married Annie Reboul La- 
rocque, of New York, who died April 
25, 1891. He leaves a daughter, 
Annie Celestine, born April 14, 1891. 


1880. 


JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class Dinner was held on the 
evening before Commencement, at the 
Exchange Club, Boston. Howard 
Townsend presided. About 80 mem- 
bers of the Class were present. The 
speakers were Col. Pew, Dr. Foster, 
the Rev. Bradley Gilman, C.G. Wash- 
burn, Prof. A. B. Hart, and Morton 
Barrows. Poems were read by Fred- 
eric Almy, A. L. Hanscom, and J. L. 
Pennypacker. A mandolin and guitar 
club furnished the instrumental musie, 
and a quartette, led by Dr. Baldwin, 
sang many of the old songs, the Class 
joining in the choruses. A telegram 
was received from Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was prevented by his nom- 
ination from coming to the dinner, 
the reading of which was followed by a 
strenuous singing of “ A Hot Time in 
the Old Town.” A telegram was also 
read from John Doane and W. G.S. 
Taylor from Nebraska. The Sixth 
Report of the Secretary was distrib- 
uted to those present, and copies 
have since been mailed to the re- 
mainder of the Class. On the night 
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before the dinner about 60 of the 
Class attended Graduates’ night at 
the “ Pop” concert, and the Class was 
well represented at Cambridge on 
Commencement Day.— W. S. An- 
drews was elected in January last a 
justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York.— A song entitled “ Freedom’s 
Land,” words by F. B. Hall, was pub- 
lished in the Boston Sunday Journal 
of July 1, 1900. — L. E. Opdyke has 
heen appointed a member of the board 
of managers of the United Charities 
of New York. — Josiah Quincy was a 
guest at the dinner of the American 
Club in London on July 4, 1900. He 
will return to this country in the fall. 
— Theodore Roosevelt was nominated 
as Vice-President of the United States 
at the National Republican Conven- 
tion in June. —H. W. Savage is in 
Europe in connection with the matters 
of the new Metropolitan English Grand 
Opera Co., of which he and Maurice 
Grau are the proprietors. — Vander- 
lynn Stow is president of the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco. — M. B. 
Butler is mayor of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
— William Hooper is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Essex 
County Club. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Sprague Hall, in memory of the 
late Dr. Richard Sprague, has been 
provided in the new Medical Library 
Bldg. by his brother, C. F. Sprague, 
79, M. C. —C. A. Mitchell and N. M. 
Anderson, the principals of the Uni- 
versity School of Cleveland, will open 
the Asheville School at Asheville, 
N. C., in September. — Col. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., was offered but declined 
the office of first assistant postmaster- 
general, — E. H. Baker has withdrawn 
from the office of Lee, Higginson & 
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Co., and is now at 27 Ames Bidg., 
Boston. —19 members of the Class 
attended the “ Pop” concert on Gradu- 
ates’ night, and 23 members were 
present at Commencement. — W. C. 
Lane was actively interested in the 
Summer School for Cuban Teachers. 
— The Class Committee has voted to 
call for further subscriptions to the 
Class Fund. 
1882. 
H. W. CunninGuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

There was an informal subscription 
dinner at the Parker House on Com- 
mencement evening, with 24 members 
present.— On June 10 a memorial 
window to the Rev. P. M. Washburn 
was dedicated in St. John’s Church, 
Northampton. — The Secretary would 
be glad of any clue that would enable 
him to find William A. Rogers, for- 
merly a lawyer in Cincinnati, O., and 
Dr. Richard Delaney, formerly physi- 
cian at Woodville, Mass. 


1883. 


FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage, in celebration of his 
daughter’s birthday, contributed to 
the Boston Floating Hospital the 
necessary expenses for one of the July 
trips of that much-needed charity. — 
D.N. Baxter, who was last heard from 
at Seattle, Wash., is reported to be 
established at Port Townsend. — 
George Cary has consented to be one 
of nine architects to serve on a national 
committee devoted to the furtherance 
of civic and municipal art. —C. S. 
Hanlin has been in consultation with 
the U. S. Treasury authorities in 
Washington regarding the propriety 
of establishing inspecting stations 
along the Canadian boundary. — Her- 
bert Putnam has obtained from Con- 
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gress all the concessions which he had 
formulated for the establishment of 
the Congressional Library on a sound 
and adequate basis. The increase of 
75 per cent. in the appropriations for 
the library, and the great additions to 
the working force, constitute a most 
emphatic tribute to and confidence in 
the abilities of the new management. 
Our classmate has succeeded in creat- 
ing in the Washington Library, as he 
did in those of Minneapolis and Bos- 
ton, an esprit de corps, a pride and a 
sense of responsibility among the 
employees of all departments, which 
promise the most important results 
for the future. He sailed for Europe 
on June 15, to establish connections 
with the great libraries and booksellers 
of England and the Continent, and 
was the representative of America at 
the Gutenberg celebration at Mainz. 
—C. R. Rockwell has been appointed 
auditor of all the Thayer-Merriam 
corporations, and spent the month of 
July in Boston, his first visit there 
since graduation. — H. L. Smyth has 
been elected professor of Mining and 
Metallurgy at Harvard. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

John Worthington Dickinson died 
of pneumonia, at Holyoke, on June 6, 
1900. He was born at Westfield, in 
1861, and was the son of the Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, for 17 years the secre- 
tary of the Mass. Board of Education. 
After graduating, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Lyman Cotton Mills at 
Holyoke, and continued until his death 
his connection with that company. 
Beginning at the very bottom place, 
he soon was advanced from one posi- 
tion to another, and at the time of his 
decease he had been for some years 
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the superintendent of the mills. He 
was married Oct. 6, 1897, to Miss 
Annie Potter, of Greenfield. — Hobart 
University has conferred the degree of 
LL. D. on J. J. Chapman. — T. M. 
Osborne is chairman of the committee 
organized at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, on July 18, to organize the 
movement for a Third Ticket. J.J. 
Chapman is also a member of the 
committee. —E. H. Hatch has re- 
cently entered the law firm headed by 
E. C. Perkins, ’79, at 115 Broadway, 
New York city. — The Rev. Schuyler 
S. White is at Manitou, Colo., but ex- 
pects to return to his work in Japan 
next year. — W. H. Page, ’83, and E. 
L. Conant, ’84, have dissolved their 
law partnership: the former remains 
at 32 Liberty St., New York ; the lat- 
ter at Calle Mercaderes No. 4, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 


News from 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

The 14th Commencement anniver- 
sary was marked by the now custom- 
ary gathering at the “Pop” concert 
on the evening of June 25, by a sub- 
scription dinner at Hotel Somerset 
on the following evening, and by the 
reunion in 4 Hollis, Commencement 
Day. All were well attended. W. 
W. Bruner came from the most dis- 
tant point, the Hawaiian Islands. 24 
sat down at the dinner, and songs by 
Dewey, Edgerly, and Frye, with abun- 
dant general after-dinner talk, made 
the evening most cheery. The formal 
question to be discussed at this dinner 
was, as stated in the announcement, 
whether ’86 should join with other 
classes in building a fence with gate- 
ways round the College Yard. Mr. 
Fox, representative of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, was our guest, and 
stated the conditions under which the 
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Corporation would welcome and sane- 
tion such aclass work. There was gen- 
eral recognition of the happy chance 
that enables the Class in its 14th year 
to make appropriate preparation by 
this gift for the celebration of the 
15th anniversary. Much discussion, in 
which every one present joined, re- 
sulted in the following unanimous 
action: “ Voted, that a committee of 
seven, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary, inform the proper authorities 
that the Class of 1886 has voted to 
give a gate to the College Yard, and 
applies formally for the assignment of 
a location ; and voted that this com- 
mittee have full power to act for the 
Class in the construction of the pro- 
posed gift, and in all matters relating 
thereto.” Accordingly the following 
committee was appointed: G. L. 
Peabody, chairman, A. D. Claflin, O. 
B. Roberts, O. Ames, C. H. Tyler, S. 
H. Fessenden, T. T. Baldwin, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The committee 
began work the same evening, and at 
the next meeting of the President and 
Fellows it was voted that “the site for 
a gate northwest of Stoughton Hall 
be assigned to the Class of 1886 in 
accordance with the advice of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White.” The com- 
mittee believes that this site is espe- 
cially good, not only because it is sur- 
rounded by a group of old buildings, 
but also because the open space in 
front makes certain an excellent dis- 
tant view of the gate when completed. 
$1800 had been subscribed before 
Aug. 1, through a partial canvass of 
the Class, and it is hoped that ’86 will, 
by early and cordial support from its 
entire membership, make it possible 
to have the gate finished for the 15th 
anniversary.—G. Droppers is presi- 
dent and professor of Political Eco- 
nomy and Finance at the University of 
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South Dakota, Vermillion, 8. D. —F. 
Coggeshall’s address is 1077 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — E. H. Nichols 
has been reélected head coach of the 
Nine. — E. T. Lee is secretary of the 
John Marshall Law School in Chicago. 
—E. H. Babbitt has been elected 
professor of Modern Languages at 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. — W. W. Bruner took in 1894 
the degree S. B. cum laude as of ’87. 
He was employed on different rail- 
roads for two years after graduation, 
but has since then been civil engineer 
for the successive governments of the 
Hawaiian Islands. His headquarters 
and address are in Honolulu. — G. M. 
Weed has been appointed master in 
chancery for Middlesex County. — Dr. 
J. H. Payne, Jr., assistant surgeon, 
U. S. N., who has been stationed at 
the Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Cal., 
was commissioned to go to China with 
the Fifth Battalion of Marines ; they 
sailed from San Francisco about Aug. 
1.— W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the 
New York Journal and San Francisco 
Examiner, has established a daily paper 
in Chicago. He is president of the 
National Association of Democratic 
Clubs. — The death of Robert Wortley 
Hogg, at Paris, some time in 1899, is 
reported without particulars.— George 
Caspar Adams died in Quincy, of con- 
sumption, on July 13 ; asketch of him 
will appear in the next issue. — Ham- 
mond Lamont was made an honorary 
A. M. by Brown University on June 20. 


1887. 
Gro. P. Furser, Sec. 
Room 340, South Station, Boston. 

The Class had an informal dinner at 
Marliave’s on June 26, at which 28 
men were present. About 20 mem- 
bers of the Class were present at the 
“Pop” concert on June 25.—E. S. 
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Abbot is now assistant superintendent 
at the Boston City Hospital. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

E. E. Shoemaker was installed 
pastor of the North Congregational 
church, Newburyport, on May 24, 
1900.— L. L. Hooper is headmaster 
of the “ Washington School,” a boys’ 
preparatory school recently established 
under excellent auspices in the suburbs 
of Washington, D. C.—Dr. J. S. 
Stone’s address is 125 Marlborough 
St., Boston. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, See. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Allan McCleery Parker Chase, 
who died by drowning in the Con- 
necticut River at Brattleboro, on May 
22, was born in Somerville, Nov. 7, 
1869. He was fitted for college in 
the Latin School, and entered college 
with the Class of 1890. Part of his 
Freshman year he spent as a teacher 
in a school at Great Barrington, his 
health having broken down, but in 
1887 he returned to College and 
graduated with the Class. During 
1890 and 1891 he tutored in Potts- 
town, Pa., and from 1891 to 1893 he 
studied history and political economy 
in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity, receiving an A. M. in 1892. In 
1893 and 1894 he taught at the Sedg- 
wick Institute at Great Barrington. 
In 1894 and 1895 he returned to the 
Graduate School as a student of eco- 
nomics. From January to June, 1896, 
he taught in Betts Academy at Stam- 
ford, Conn. In 1896-97 he was as- 
sistant in Economics in Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O., and 
pursued the same study in the Gradu- 
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ate Department of Columbia in 1898- 
99. He was for a short time principal 
of Leicester Academy. His persistent 
studies affected his health and he 
suffered from insomnia, and at the 
time of his death he had been com- 
pelled to abandon all literary or 
mental work. His intention was event- 
ually to study law, but the condition 
of his health rendered this impossible. 


1891. 
A. J. GARcEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Twenty Microbes attended the an- 
nual dinner in July and went to the 
“ Pop” concert together. The Class 
was well represented at Commence- 
ment, when we had the usual spread. 
— Herbert Copeland has dissolved his 
publishing firm of Copeland & Day, 
and is engaged in literary work ; ad- 
dress, 873 Beacon St., Boston. — Her- 
bert Small has left the publishing firm 
of Small, Maynard & Co.—H. S. 
Wilkinson is in the theatrical business 
and represents a New York house, at 
1432 Broadway, New York city. — 
F. C. Babbitt’s address is 65 Vernon 
St., Hartford, Conn. —S. C. Brackett 
has removed his law office to 30 Court 
St., Room 36, Boston. — H. R. Bishop, 
Jr., has again returned to Schenectady, 
N. Y., in the interests of the General 
Electric Co.— George Tyson is travel- 
ing round the world. —G. W. Priest 
is superintendent of “The Woodside 
Patent Calf Mfg. Co.,” at Newark, 
N. J. — A. E. Beckwith, of the Beck- 
with Printing Co., Norwich, Conn., 
kindly offered to print free all class 
notices sent out last June.—C. F. 
Gettemy was the Boston Herald repre- 
sentative at the Republican Presi- 
dential Convention in Philadelphia, 
and at the Democratic Convention in 


Kansas City. — Dr. D. L. Hunt is the 
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chief medical examiner for the New 
York Life Insurance Co., Post Office 
Square, Boston ; he lives at 293 Com- 
monwealth Ave.—J. A. Parker has 
been elected vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., of Boston. — The 
Rev. M. O. Simons returned to Bil- 
lerica for the summer. — J. B. Em- 
bick has settled in New York in 
business ; address, Harvard Club. — 
Kenneth McKenzie has been appointed 
instructor in French in Yale College. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 
Hollis 24 was open to the Class, as 
usual, on Commencement Day. — The 


office address of Dr. E. W. Clap is 
222 Marlborough St., Boston ; he is 
assistant ophthalmic surgeon to the 
Carney Hospital, and clinical assistant 
at the Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
— A. E. Benson received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Harvard at Com- 
mencement. — Samuel Adams is a 
member of the law firm of Bancroft. 
& Adams, 516 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. — The address of Dr. Wm. 
Thorndike was incorrectly reported in 
the last issue of the Magazine ; he is 
practicing medicine at Milwaukee, 
Wis., with an office in the Bradley 
Block. He and Dr. A. T. Holbrook 
are the only ’92 men in that city. — 
The new course in landscape design, 
established in February, 1900, at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, is con- 
ducted by Guy Lowell, who wrote on 
“The Course in Landscape Archi- 
tecture” in the Technology Review, 
Vol. II, No. 2. — Addresses: The 
Rev. R. T. Loring, 15 Trowbridge 
Ave., Newtonville ; Lyman G. Smith, 
71 Ruthven St., Roxbury. — Several 
marriages will be found reported else- 
where. — Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Allen 
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are at home at 130 East 27th St., New 
York city. — H. P. Dodge has been 
appointed second secretary of the 
United States Legation at Berlin. — 
John Corbin, who was married last 
October, has resigned his position 
with Harper & Brothers, and has 
taken a place with the London Times,, 
in its encyclopaedia department. 
will probably settle in London on his 
new work. —J. M. MacKay is with 
D. W. Burrows & Co., insurance, 162 
La Salle St., Chicago.— Kay Wood 
is practicing law independently at 517 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. — George 
Chapman is president of the Findlay, 
Ft. Wayne and Western R. R. Co.—J. 
S. Cook is in the lumber business at 
Klamathon, Siskiyou County, Cal. — 
A. H. Green is president of Green’s 
Dredging Co., Chicago. — Dr. R. W. 
Holmes is spending the year studying 
in Germany. — V. M. Porter was a 
lieutenant in one of the companies 
composing the sheriff’s posse comitatus 
which quelled the recent labor riots 
in St. Louis. —S. M. Wirts has re- 
turned from Paris, where he studied 
at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, and is head 
designer for Colby & Co., in Chi- 
cago. — Prof. Wm. MacDonald re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from 
the University of New Brunswick at 
its recent centennial. 


News from 


1893. 
S. F. BatrcHeiper, Sec. 
6 Hilliard St., Boston. 

The Secretary is preparing a new 
address list of the Class, and will 
be very grateful for all memoranda 
of changes of permanent addresses, 
whether of the informant himself or 
of any others he knows, especially 
those out of this country.—F. S. 
Blake is with Blake Bros. & Co., 
brokers, at 28 State St., Boston. — 


He 
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R. P. Bowler writes from Madrid : 
“A little over a year ago I left New 
York, and spent some months travel- 
ing in France, Germany, and Italy, 
part of the time with our classmate 
Joe Nichols, who had for the past 
year been doing some work in the 
Berlin hospitals. Last October I was 
appointed as special assistant to the 
attorney-general of the U. S. at 
Madrid. . . . My position as a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps is analo- 
gous to that of a naval or military 
attaché.” — L. C. Carson received the 
degree of A. M. on Commencement. 
— L. A. Coerne is engaged in musical 
work in Munich; address P /a Bay- 
erische Vereinsbank. — H. A. Eaton 
received the degree of Ph. D. on 
Commencement in the Department of 
English Philology, his thesis being on 
“ The Pastoral Idea in English Poetry 
in the Sixteenth Century.” — A. B. 
Frizell received the degree of A. M. 
on Commencement. —J. Heiss also 
received his A. M. on Commencement. 
— A. Hyatt is with Barrow, Guthrie 
& Wade, Pine St., New York. — 
W. V. Moody delivered the poem at the 
Washington Elm celebration on July 
3 in Sanders Theatre. — C. R. Nutter 
is on the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion, Boston. —G. B. Pierce is 
a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for congressman from the 10th 
Mass. district. — L. A. B. Street has 
received a commission as acting as- 
sistant surgeon in the U. S. army, and 
has been ordered to the Philippines, 
probably for duty in China later. — 
Henry Ware has returned from a trip 
to Costa Rica and other parts of Cen- 
tral America. — D. D. Wells, only son 
of D. A. Wells, s ’51, died at Nor- 
wich, Conn., of typhoid, June 15, 1900, 
aged 32. After graduation he stud- 
ied at the School of Dramatic Art in 
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New York city, and wrote for the 
stage. From 1894 to 1896 he was sec- 
ond‘secretary of the United States Em- 
bassy at London. He then returned 
to this country, and had published 
two successful books, “Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant ” and “ His Lordship’s 
Leopard,” marked by originality and 
spontaneous humor. In 1898 he went 
back to England, living in Wiltshire, 
where he continued his literary work. 
The winter of 1899 he spent in Egypt, 
and came to America again in the 
spring of the present year. Oct. 15, 
1896, he married Marietta, daughter 
of Dr. Ord of London, who survives 
him. By his death Harvard College 
receives a large bequest left by his 
father.—J. A. Wilder is again in 
Paris, with a studio near the Luxem- 
bourg. —F. J. Williams’s address is 
740 Broadway, Chelsea. — G. S. Cal- 
lender, who has been an instructor in 
Economics at Harvard for the past two 
years, has been appointed a professor 
in Bowdoin College. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 


Care Morgan, Harjes & Co., 31 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris. 


The second triennial dinner of the 
Class was held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, on June 26. About 125 men 
were present, including several from 
far distant points, the record for dis- 
tance being held by a member who 
came all the way from Colorado. 
Several other classes were holding 
dinners at the same time, and there 
was a friendly exchange of calls be- 
tween ’94, ’97, and ’80. Music was 
supplied by two organizations, one vo- 
cal and one instrumental, and there 
was no lack of enthusiasm. F. F. 
Dresser acted as toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by E. B. Bishop, 
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G. C. Lee, B. G. Waters, Lincoln 
Davis, and others. H. C. Greene 
wrote the poem, which will be found 
in the next Class Report. A touch 
of sadness was given the dinner by 
the mention of Marshall Newell’s 
name and the remarks which followed. 
After a silent toast had been proposed 
to Newell, Waters spoke feelingly of 
the place which had been left vacant 
by Newell’s unfortunate death. — The 
following men are practicing law in 
Boston: C. M. Meade, 53 State St.; 
Wm. Cobb, 31 State St.; Albert 
Boyden, Equitable B’ld’ng; W. P. 
Meehan, 15 Court Square; E. A. 
Howes, Jr., 10 Tremont St.; E. P. 
Saltonstall, with Hyde & Baxter, 101 
Milk St.; W. C. Stone, 53 State 
St.; J. F. Crosby, 31 Milk St.; 
A. M. Pinkham, 194 Washington St.; 
A. Dickinson, 5 Tremont St.; G. C. 
Chaney, Tremont B’ld’ng; W. W. 
Clarke, 1140 Columbus Ave.; A. J. 
Wellington, Tremont B’ld’ng; P. 
Cabot, 39 Court St.; D. J. Mul- 
queeney, 30 Court St.—P. H. De- 
Mauriac is in the cotton business at 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. — F. W. 
Stetson is practicing medicine at 107 
Stoughton St., Dorchester.— A. D. 
Greenfield has moved his law office 
from 35 to 32 Broadway, New York. 
—G. S. Whiteside is practicing medi- 
cine at 323 Beacon St., Boston. — 
S. S. Dearborn is practicing medicine 
in Nashua, N. H.—L. A. Tanzer is 
practicing law at 170 Broadway, New 
York. — A. M. Crane has a law office 
at 41 Wall St., New York.—J. E. 
Lough has charge of the Department 
of Psychology of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wis.— A. E. 
Green is with Green & Co., produce 
merchants, 80 South Market St., Bos- 
ton. — F. W. Eaton is principal of the 
High School at Naugatuck, Conn. — 
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S. M. Merrill is treasurer of the Mor- 
ley Button Mfg. Co., 68 Essex St., 
Boston. — J. L. Tryon has moved from 
Concord to Attleboro. — J. H. Hall is 
president of the Hall & Clark Mfg. 
Co., Valatie, N. Y. —J. R. Nichols is 
with the Mass. Title Insurance Co., 
194 Washington St., Boston. —C. W. 
Shope is of the firm of C. H. Arnold 
& Co., 27 South William St., New 
York. — P. S. Johnson is in the dry 
goods commission business with Elms 
& Johnson at 40 White St., New York. 
— Alfred Bettman is in the law firm 
of Moulinier, Bettman & Hunt, Cin- 
cinnati, O.— G. B. C. Rugg is secretary 
of the Cuban American Association. 
— Gardner Beals is with the firm of 
Tower & North, 27 State St., Boston. 
—G. F. Rouillard is living at Kenne- 
bunk, Me.—I. N. Tilden is practi- 
cing medicine in New Bedford. — H. 
W. Page is with the B. & A. R. R. at 
366 Washington St., Boston.— B. L. 
Pike is special agent of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co., at 40 
Water St., Boston. —C. T. Keller is 
commercial agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific R. R., at Colorado 
Springs, Colo.—S. V. R. Thayer is 
treasurer of the Dow Composing Ma- 
chine Co., 40 State St., Boston. — C. 
T. Bond has formed a law partner- 
ship in Baltimore with G. W. Wil- 
liams, with offices in the Equitable 
B’ld’ng. — Sherwin Gibbons is practi- 
cing medicine in Lexington. — E. M. 
Grover is practicing law in Needham. 
— James H. Bell is treasurer of the 
Shawmut Oil Co., 45 Milk St., Bos- 
ton.—F. S. Dunn is professor of 
Latin in the University of Oregon, at 
Eugene, Ore. — Prof. S. K. Vatralsky 
has finished his studies in this coun- 
try, but before going home he is 
furthering a movement for the erec- 
tion of a monument over the grave in 
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New Lexington, Ohio, of J. A. Mac- 
Gahan, the noted war correspondent, 
who aroused the world by his accounts 
of the Bulgarian atrocities in 1875. — 
G. C. Fiske is teacher of Latin and 
Greek in Phillips Andover Academy. 
— Hervey White, who has two new 
novels in press, is now in Oregon. — 
C. L. Brumbaugh, of Greenville, O., 
was alternate-at-large from Ohio to 
the National Democratic Convention. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

I. M. Beard has taught for the last 
two years at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. —G. A. Davis is engaged 
in gold mining at Barranquilla, United 
States of Columbia. — H. W. Dresser 
is editor of The Higher Law, a peri- 
odical of advanced ideals. — Dr. J. A. 
Fairlie, who has been lecturer on 
Municipal Administration at Columbia 
University, has now been appointed 
assistant professor of Administrative 
Law in the University of Michigan. 
He will give instruction in connection 
with the new courses in higher com- 
mercial education recently established 
at that institution. Besides his work 
as lecturer at Columbia during the 
past year, he also acted as secretary of 
the State Committee on Canals. — Dr. 
D. Crosby Greene, Jr., is a practicing 
physician, with an office at 12 West 
Cedar St., Boston. — Dr. T. F. Gould- 
ing is a surgeon with the 10th Regt. 
U. S. Infantry, stationed at Cardenas, 
Cuba. — The Rev. J. W. Hill’s ad- 
dress is 35 Woodville St., Everett. — 
F. B. Hill is secretary of the American 
Roller-Bearing Co., with an office at 
27 State St., Boston. E. B. Lambert 
is treasurer of the same company. — 
E. V. Huntington finished in July his 
second semester in mathematics at 
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Strassburg. His address is still care 
of Brown, Shipley & Co., London, 
Eng. — R. M. Johnson is traveling 
freight agentof the Chicago and North- 
western Ry., with an office at Carroll, 
Ia. —C.S. Pierce was elected secre- 
tary of the Class of 1900 in the Har- 
vard Law School. —L. J. Roess is 
practicing law in Oil City, Pa. His 
office is in Borland Block. — E. H. 
Warren is with the law firm of Strong 
& Cadwalader, 40 Wall St, New 
York. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
306 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 


The following ’96 men received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
Columbia (College of Physicians and 
Surgeons) on June 13: T. J. Abbott, 
H. A. Cassebeer, Jr., H. G. Dorman, 
F. Duffield, R. T. Frank, A. S. Knud- 
sen, E. J. Marsh, Jr., H. S. Satterlee, 
and M. G. Seelig. Dorman won one 
of the Harsen prizes, and Abbott and 
Seelig also got places on the first or 
Harsen ten. Abbott, Cassebeer, Duf- 
field, and Marsh won appointments on 
the house staff of Bellevue Hospital ; 
Dorman at the Presbyterian ; Frank 
and Seelig at Mount Sinai, and Satter- 
lee at St. Luke’s.— The Secretary 
would like the addresses of the follow- 
ing men: E. W. Ames, A. H. Brewer, 
R. Duff, H. F. Godfrey, M. G. Gon- 
terman, M. Ely, F. A. Donaldson, A. 
E. Ullman. — B. W. Belmore is with 
the law firm of Burr, Coombs & Wil- 
son, 84 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
E. V. Frothingham is practicing law 
with Parsons, Shepard & Ogden, 111 
Broadway, New York. — P. N. Booth 
is practicing law in Louisville, Ky. — 
H. S. Colton’s address is Calumet, 
Mich. 
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1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

The first triennial dinner was held 
at the Exchange Club, Boston, on June 
26. Some 225 men were present —a 
record attendance for an occasion of 
this sort. The toastmaster was A. H. 
Parker, who called upon the following 
men in response to set toasts: “ The 
Class,” W. L. Garrison, Jr.; “ Law 
School,” S. R. Wrightington; “ Di- 
vinity School,” H. W. Foote ; “ Med- 
ical School,” D. Cheever ; “The Great 
West,” M. E. Stone, Jr. A poem was 
read by H. T. Nichols ; E. M. Water- 
house and H. W. Howe sang solos 
with J. A. Carpenter and J. P. Hay- 
den as accompanists.—C. A. Me- 
Grew, the father of the ‘Class Baby,” 
was unable to be present to receive 
the Class Cradle —a handsome silver 
loving cup — which bore the name of 
Dorothy McGrew, with an inscription 
of donation from the Class. A tele- 
gram of congratulation was sent in the 
name of the Class to the proud par- 
ents. The honor falls very appropri- 
ately, as Mr. McGrew was the Class 
Baby of ’74.— The Commencement 
reunion at Grays 39 was largely at- 
tended. At the “ Pop ” concert in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, held on June 25, a large 
97 _ contingent was present. — The 
Secretary wishes to acknowledge the 
receipt of several subscriptions to the 
Class Fund, and desires, furthermore, 
to make it clear that hereafter notices 
and other Class matter will be sent 
only to degree holders of, or “as of,” 
the Class of 1897 ; and to those non- 
degree holders who are subscribers to 
the Class Fund, and who thereby tes- 
tify their desire to be regarded by the 
Secretary as members of the Class. — 
D. D. Scannell has resigned the posi- 
tion of Class Treasurer to N. Penrose 
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Hallowell, whose address is care of 
Vermilye & Co., 13 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. This change was necessi- 
tated by the appointment of Mr. 
Scannell to a position in the Boston 
City Hospital. — Herbert Schurz, the 
second son and youngest child of Carl 
Schurz, h ’71, died in London July 24. 
He entered college in 1893, became 
very popular in his Class, and was es- 
pecially distinguished as an actor in 
the Hasty Pudding Club. After his 
graduation in 1897, he went to New 
York, living with his father at No. 60 
East Sixty-Fourth St., and studying 
law at the Columbia Law School. He 
would have graduated from the latter 
institution last spring had overwork 
not led him to accompany a sick friend 
to the Barbados. From there he went 
to South America and thence to Italy 
and Germany. He was on his way 
home when he died. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
87 Milk St., Boston. 

An informal dinner was held in Bos- 
ton June 25, which was most success- 
ful considering the fact that this was 
the first time that any effort has been 
made to draw the members of the 
Class together. After the dinner 
every one attended the “ Grads ” night 
at the Pops. Next year the Class 
will have its triennial, but in the suc- 
ceeding years it is the intention of the 
Secretary to make arrangements so 
that these gatherings shall be held 
annually. The following men were 
present at the dinner: J. H. Perkins, 
W. Woodward, J. L. Knox, Eliot 
Wadsworth, C. C. Payson, J. W. 
Edson, C. A. Hurley, P. V. Bacon, 
R. L. DeNormandie, B. Vincent, R. 
W. P. Brown, J. E. Bunting, F. J. 
Goodridge, F. S. Arnold, R. P. Ut- 
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ter, W. O. Kimball, F. P. Westcott, S. 
L. Fuller, C. Jackson, R. H. Carlton, 
N. W. Cabot, P. D. Rust, G. W. Bouvé, 
J. W. Prentiss, W. H. Rand, J. Flint, 
H. Herman, P. S. Dalton, R. S. War- 
ner, A. B. Emmons, J. C. Rice, H. M. 
Adams, T. Morse, P. Dove, P. W. Long, 
G. Allen, G. Pierpont, F. P. Palfrey, 
C. W. Cutter. — The Commencement 
Day “spread” was held in 21 Hol- 
worthy, and was fairly well attended. 
—C. M. Sheafe and C. B. Wood were 
again members of the ’Varsity crew. 
Sheafe also acted as captain during 
the race. After the race he was 
unanimously elected captain for next 
year.— J. H. Hyde has been ap- 
pointed a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his work for 
the advancement of French literature 
in the United States, through the Cer- 
cle Francais of Harvard.—D. M. 
Goodrich attended the recent reunion 
of the “ Rough Riders.” — G. H. Scull 
arrived at Southampton, Eng., from 
South Africa on July 20. He is now 
in this country. — E. B. Bumpus, who 
is now a Ist lieutenant in the 9th U. 
S. Infantry, left the Philippine Is- 
lands and is now at Tien-Tsin, China, 
with his regiment. During the attack 
he was in command of his company, 
but up to the time of writing this arti- 
cle (July 25) he had escaped all 
injury. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
Quincy. 

Ninety-nine, in company with all 
the younger Classes, and several mem- 
bers of the older ones, marched in a 
body to the Yale ball game in Cam- 
bridge. This idea was thought of very 
late and there was little time for pre- 
paration. Another year, with more 
time, it can doubtless be made more 
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successful. — Graduates’ night at the 
“ Pops” was a great success. About 
70 members of ’99 dined together at 
the Westminster Chambers, Copley 
Square. There were no speeches and 
the dinner was most informal. At 
the Pops there were over 100 of the 
Class. — Philip French has been work- 
ing for some time at the Riverside 
Press in Cambridge. — J. F. Curtis is 
now with Blodget, Merritt & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 16 Congress St., 
Boston. — L. E. Eustis is with Stone 
& Webster, Post Office Sq., Boston. 
— G.C. Arvedson is with Hosmer Cod- 
ding Co., wholesale shoes, 133 Federal 
St., Boston. — E. K. Haskell is with 
Chubb & Son, underwriters, New 
New York ; his address is 128 Mon- 
tague St., Brooklyn. — P. H. Cook is 
at the Medical School.—E. H. Vir- 
gin and F. H. Whitmore are at the 
State School for Librarians, Albany, 
N. Y.—F. Tomlinson is with Milli- 
ken, Tomlinson Co., wholesale grocers, 
Portland, Me.— W. J. Gunn, when 
last heard of, was at Naples. —S. R. 
Maxwell is teaching at the Nautical 
School, Easton, Md. —C. C. Mann 
has been business manager of Cuban 
Teachers’ Department for Harvard 
University, in charge of the reception 
of the Cubans and their distribution 
among the various boarding-houses 
and dormitories. He was on leave of 
absence from Lee, Higginson & Co., 
and will return to his former position 
there. — F. D. Brannan has been since 
graduation with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., publishers, and is now in the edu- 
cational department at 4 Park St., 
Boston. — W. C. Burton wrote that 
he had “ great success in training the 
University of Minnesota jumpers and 
pole-vaulters last spring.”—C. P. 
Adams is in the office of the Munn 
Wired Envelope Co., 133-137 Mul- 
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berry St.. New York.—H. D. H. 
Williams is in the banking depart- 
ment of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston.—T. H. Endicott has left 
Blodget, Merritt & Co., Boston, and 
is with the Eastern Ship Building Co., 
New London, Conn. — Pliny Jewell, 
2d, has been advertising agent for 
Norumbega Park, Auburndale, during 
the summer.— W. M. Scudder is 
working for the Pennsylvania R. R. in 
Chicago. — F. R. Swift has been in 
the law department of the Boston 
Elevated R. R. during part of the 
summer ; he expects to return to the 
Law School. — G. A. Cole is traveling 
for the Durable Wire Rope Co. — G. 
D. Marvin has spent the summer 
traveling in Porto Rico with Malcolm 
Donald; Marvin expects to teach 
another year at Groton School, and 
Donald will return to the Law School. 
— H. H. and R. G. Shaw, J. W. Far- 
ley, and J. F. Perkins have returned 
from their trip around the world. — 
G. McC. Sargent has also returned 
from Egypt.—R. B. Baker is with 
W. F. Beale & Co., real estate brokers, 
Boston. — The following ’99 men re- 
ceived A. B. or S. B. degrees with 
1900: L. T. Baker, D. H. Fair, J. W. 
Norton, R. F. Blake, W. P. J. Dins- 
mor, O. F. Richards. — The follow- 
ing received A. B. or S. B. degrees as 
of 1899: A. J. Nute, A. N. Sheldon, 
J. F. Brice, F. K. Bryant, H. W. Fin- 
ney, J. A. George, Frank Hayden. — 
The Secretary takes this opportunity 
to thank P. H. Cook for sending him 
news of several members of the Class. 
He wishes others would do the same. 
— As yet the Class Committee has no 
chairman. Now that Perkins has re- 
turned they will doubtless meet and 
organize. — H. B. Dean has accepted 
a position in Public School No. 154, 
New York city. 
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1900. 
Erot SPALDING, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

The Secretary has as yet received 
the addresses of only 540 men out of 
680, who have been connected with 
the Class. There are still 148 “Class 
Lives” to be sent in. Letters sent to 
the following men have been returned, 
and if anything is known of their 
whereabouts, the Secretary would be 
glad to receive word: Wallace M. 
Swift, Wm. A. Moore, Gustave S. Solo- 
mon, Jacob P. Freeman, Louis La 
Maida, Wm. Stickney, Jas. L. Givan, 
Benj. W. Farris, Geo. J. Hoyting, and 
Jas, A. Aborn. — The Class dinner was 
held at the Vendome on June 25, and 
was very successful, over 300 mem- 
bers being present. There were no 
set speeches, but several informal ones 
were made during the dinner. The 
Class sang several songs, and amid 
great cheering telegrams were sent 
to the Crew at New London, and the 
Nine at New Haven. — A. E. Pecker 
is president of the Swampscott Gela- 
tine Co.—F. M. Smith is at Oxford, 
Eng. — Wm. Burden, F. L. Higginson, 
Jr., A. Jay, Jr., and J. L. Saltonstall 
started during August fora trip round 
the world. — Chas. Harding, F. B. 
Talbot, and S. W. Lewis are also 
planning a similar trip. — Christopher 
Royce is the youngest member of the 
Class. —A. M. Rock has been working 
for the U. S. Geological Survey in 
Rico, Colo., as first assistant; he will 
return to the Graduate School. — R. 
W. Bliss expects to go into business 
in Porto Rico. —J. N. Trainer, Jr., 
is with the Industrial Water Co., 
New York city. — Conrad Hobbs is in 
the wool business with Hobbs, Taft & 
Co., Boston. — A. N. Rice is in the 
wool trade with Hallowell & Donald, 
Boston. — J. D. G. Oglesby is em- 
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ployed by the Republic Iron and Steel 
Co., Chicago. — E. Gray, Jr., expects 
to go into business in Auburn, N. Y. 
— M. Hirsch is a member of the Star 
Distilling Co., Cincinnati, O.— E. F. 
Metcalf is assistant treasurer of the 
Columbian Cordage Co.—H. B. 
Harley is assistant superintendent of 
the American Printing Co., Fall River. 
—C. B. Curtis, Jr., is in the shipping 
business in New York.— O. Howes, 
Jr., is in the shipping business with the 
Metropolitan Steamship Co.—S. C. 
Wolcott is with the Automatic Ice Ma- 
chine Co., New York. — H. A. Freiberg 
is with the Herbert Freiberg Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, O.— E. Euston is in 
the manufacture of linseed oil. — J. P. 
Cobb is a chocolate manufacturer, 
Chicago. — W. L. Shaw is manufac- 
turing shoes in Maine. —N. F. Ayer 
is in the manufacture of cotton cloth 
and bleaching. — L. F. Buff is trea- 
surer of the Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., 
Jamaica Plain. —F. B. Lake is an 
assistant examiner in the Patent Office, 
Washington, D.C. — W. B. Cutting is 
secretary to Ambassador Choate, 
London, Eng.—G. E. Hawkins is 
manager of the Central Lumber Co., 
Indianupolis, Ind. — H. S. Eliot pro- 
poses to be an actor.— L. Brainard, 
II, is a private secretary. — The fol- 
lowing intend to enter journalism : 
Ralph Pulitzer, S. B. Snow, L. G. O. 
Smith, B. W. Schwill, C. Garland, R. 
J. Davis, F. P. Bennett, Jr., G. W. 
Billings, W. P. Eaton, M. M. Foss, 
J. P. White, R. W. Kauffman, M. 
Sullivan, W. Morse, R. A. Sanborn, 
J. C. Lord. —H. S. Coffin is in the 
Boston Athenaeum. — D. L. Williams 
is in the Boston Public Library. — E. 
E. Goodhue is a landscape gardener. 
—G. Mannier is engaged in syrup re- 
fining. — R. W. Stebbins expects to 
travel in Europe, as does R. W. Foster. 
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—F. A. Edmands is a clerk in the 
Tabular Rivet and Stud Co., Boston. — 
W. C. Heilman is going to take up 
music. — A. M. Rock has been work- 
ing in Colorado this summer with the 
Geological Survey. — Howard Parker 
is a sugar planter in Porto Rico. — 
J. S. Bigelow, Jr., has been in Europe 
this summer since his return from his 
sugar plantation in Porto Rico. — D. F. 
Drake, F. Simonds, and Albert Fitch 
intend to enter the College Settle- 
ment in New York. — Alfred Has- 
brouck is Ist lieut. Co. G, 26 Reg. 
Inf., U. S. Vol., and has seen a good 
deal of service in the islands of Panay 
and Iloilo, P. I.— Robt. Edwards is 
a commercial artist. — W. J. Gardner 
is going into forestry.—H. Van H. 
Lewis is with the American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati, O.— The fol- 
lowing intend to study architecture: 
F. M. Jones, A. E. Wright, C. M. 
Bill, G. S. Parker, R. G. Pratt. —T. 
M. Shaw will go to Paris to study 
architecture. —C. J. Lane is a clerk 
with the B. & M. R. R., Boston. — 
K. S. Barnes is with the Boston Ele- 
vated R. R. — F. K. Bryant, L. S. 
Antisdell, B. F. Bell, and R. P. Dana 
are going into railroading. — W. B. 
Flandrau is employed by the Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. in Montana. —G. H. 
Mifflin, Jr., will enter the publishing 
business with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. — D. Estes, Jr., is with Dana 
Estes & Co., publishers, Boston. — 
The following will return to the 
Graduate School: G. Furlong, R. F. 
Phelps, P. Barry, A. L. Dean, A. L. 
Richards. —C. E. Nixdorff proposes 
to study philosophy either at a Ger- 
man University or at Oxford. — Minot 
Davis, E. H. Smith, F. Wilcock, C. H. 
MeNary, and L. B. Brown, 2d, are 
going into engineering. — W. S. Davis 
has just bad his book, “ A Friend of Ca- 
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sar,” published by the Macmillan Co. 
— W. 8S. Dunham intends to import 
and breed Percheron and French coach 
horses. —T. H. Eaton is going into 
farming. —The following intend to 
study chemistry: W. G. Waitt, E. 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., E. A. Dunlap, S. E. 
Williams, R. O. Dalton, H. H. Greene, 
H. W. Dana, M. L. McCarthy, and 
M. G. Donk. —C. R. Irwin-Martin is 
in the Chicago branch of the New 
York Life Ins. Co. — W. H. Bonelli 
is an agent of the Prudential Ins. Co. 
— W.L. Beardsell is in the life insur- 
ance business, A. W. Hollis in fire 
insurance, and R. Haughton in acci- 
dent insurance. — W. R. Castle, Jr., 
on his return from Europe, will go 
into the real estate business in the 
Hawaiian Islands. — A. B. Chandler 
is in mortgage, banking, and real 
estate with the Chandler Mortgage 
Co., Chicago. — E. Grinnell is in the 
real estate and insurance business. — 
C. G. Fitzgerald, W. A. Boal, and 
H. F. Armington expect to be real 
estate agents. — J. W. Piper is a capi- 
talist in San José, Cal. — L. Howland 
is a note broker with W. O. Gay & 
Co., Cengress St., Boston.— W. D. 
Bigelow is with the Old Coloay Trust 
Co.—H. P. Vaux is with Graham, 
Kerr & Co., bankers, Philadelphia. — 
K. McG. Martin is in a broker’s of- 
fice in Milwaukee, and is also assistant 
manager of the McGeoch estate. — 
Francis Rawle, Jr., is with the Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. — P. J. Sachs 
and H. S. Bowers are in the banking 
business with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York. — A. S. Gilman is a clerk 
in the Bank of Commerce, Boston. — 
E. H. Graham is in the International 
Trust Co., Boston. — Eliot Spalding 
has been elected Graduate Treasurer 
of Athletics from Sept. 1.— E. L. 
Dudley and R. S. Holland expect to 
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study law at the Pennsylvania Law 
School next year. — The following in- 
tend to become bankers or brokers: 
James Brewer, R. A. Garrison, L. C. 
Williams, G. F. Root, E. S. Bennett, 
A. Davis, F. R. Childs, F. W. Aldred, 
Stanley Woodworth, G. P. Fallon, 
Derby Farrington, S. Higginson, Jr., 
W. P. Everts, W. S. McCornick. — 
Holcombe Ward is a woolen manufac- 
turer in South Orange, N. J.— W. H. 
Attwill is an assistant at the Harvard 
Observatory. — The following intend 
to study law, chiefly at the Harvard 
Law School: F. R. Greene, S. S. Fitz 
Gerald, Wm. Phillips, Eliot Spalding, 
W. M. Rainbolt, C. G. Herbert, K. F. 
Wirt, P. B. Philipp, H. K. Melcher, 
J. E. McGawley, J. E. McCloskey, Jr., 
H. R. Mayo, L. E. Hilliard, J. J. 
Peckham, G. G. Dewsnap, J. L. Manx, 
R. M. Schaefer, B. Brooks, W. R. 
Martin, K. K. Carrick, A. C. Gould, 
A. Drinkwater, H. F. R. Dolan, F. W. 
Eaton, H. L. French, E. H. George, 
C. S. Gilman, A. F. Gotthold, H. A. 
Guiler, J. H. Holliday, H. L. Rothen- 
berg, E. J. Sanderson, J. W. Sargent, 
M. Seasongood, E. Mayer, C. Bell, 
A. S. Friend, J. B. G. Rinehart, E. E. 
Sargeant, H. B. Stanton, A. J. Thom- 
son, T. H. Whitney, E. E. Wheeler, 
John Wilson, H. A. Yeomans, L. E. 
Wyman, J. W. McQueen, F. W. Bux- 
ton, C. O. Swain, F. R. E. Dolan, E. 
B. Hilliard, W. R. Evans, E. B. Mac- 
Kaye, R. M. Mahoney, H. W. Mason, 
M. Reed, H. J. Hosmer, Jr., S. G. 
Wellington, H. A. Stickney, H. D. 
Wiggin, Jr., P. E. Riemann, J. C. 
Bartlett, Jr., W. M. Chadbourne, J. F. 
Farrell, F. E. Kutscher, L. C. Ledyard, 
J. H. Holmes, W. W. Dixon, H. W. 
Ballantine, P. A. Atherton, R. T. 
Barnfield, H. W. Barnum, F. G. Bauer, 
S. R. Boright, A. L. Becker, H. J. 
Davenport, P. P. Chase, W. F. Cram, 
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H. M. Chase, D. F. Carpenter, A. A. 
Benesch, W. L. Collins, T. R. Bateman, 
J. Frank, R. C. Bolling, S. G. Welling- 
ton. — These will teach: F. F. Burr, 
G. A. Thompson, F. W. Reynolds, S. E. 
Roberts, H.R. Hubbard, J. M. Johnson, 
J.M. Hussey, R.C. Hatch, F. A. Thomp- 
son, Jr., W. D. Lambert, W. Lichten- 
stein, F. H. Kirmayer, R.R. Kent, L. B. 
Judson, J. A. Child, A. J. Wile, J. H. 
Clagg, K. Winslow, A. G. Fuller, H. 
Davison, L. M. Dougan, F. W. 
Doherty, A. M. Tozzer, G. A. Towns, 
E. L. Adams, C. W. Goodrich, C. B. 
Hersey, C. A. Holbrook, F. Field, O. 
D. Evans, J. Flanders, W. F. Ellis, 
F. J. Dowd, C. Royce, H. E. Stephen- 
son, J. Warshaw, L. B. Shay, S. B. 
Southworth, G. A. Towns, R. H. 
Tukey, B. E. Eames, F. C. Gulick, C. 
E. Klis, C. J. Kulimer, A. Gross- 
man, A. B. Myrick, R. V. Kennedy, 
A. G. McGregor, H. H. Morse, W. S. 
Davis, A. J. Collins, H. J. Colburn, 
L. K. Clark, J. H. Cabot, 2d, E. Cary, 
F. G. Ballentine, F. H. Beals, P. 
Blackwelder, Harold Bisbee, S. P. 
Beebe, F. K. Butters, E. H. Ham- 
mond, W. G. Bale, J. J. Uhrich, C. R. 
Taylor, H. L. Seaver, G. P. Campbell, 
R. M. McCurdy, Wm. H. Armstrong, 
Frederic Palmer, Jr., R. P. Parsons, 
R. R. Price. — The following intend 
to go into engineering: A. Rock- 
well, P. Whitney, R. H. Watson, L. 
Eaton, A. G. Porter, G. H. Dustin, 
J. H. Page, Thomas Crimmins, J. P. 
Locke, W. Stickney, T. B. Shertzer, 
C. Norton, M. Luscomb, M. Emery, 
Jr., G. H. Bunton, S. F. Rockwell, 
A. S. Hawks, E. J. Whittier, H. W. 
Wallace, M. E. Terbush, H. H. Fox, 
H. J. Alexander, R. Livermore, N. R. 
Willard, G.C. Kimball, H. W. Moses, 
C. S. Thayer, H. B. Moore, C. H. 
Merrill, A. Sturgis. — The following 
intend to study medicine: R. H. Ellis, 
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F. N. Chessman, H. W. Smith, S. A. 
Johnston, Jr., H. F. Griffiths, J. F. 
Morrison, T. Ordway, L. S. Beals, H. 
G. Schleiter, F. O. Byrd, L. Nelson, 
W. P. Hager, C. E. Fraunfelter, E. 
Sachs, G. P. Howe, C. S. White, W. 
A. Hesley, J. B. Hawes, Jr., W. G. 
Phippen, H. B. Smith, L. G. Beeley, 
G.J. Wright, C. Moline, F. R. Hawley, 
R. K. Whiton, W. P. Macleod, H. T. 
Van Dusen, R. W. McAllister, L. 
Nelson, C. S. Oakman, A. C. Pearce, 
R. J. Graves, G. B. Fenwick, M. 
Fabyan, C. F. Wellington, E. Cook, B. 
J. O’Neill, Jr., I. S. Kahn, H. Linen- 
thal, C. J. Harbeck, J. D. Keenan, 
W. P. Woodbury, B. Cohen, G. O. 
Clark, J. F. Costa, W. W. Bellamy, 
H. K. Boutwell, J. D. Barney, J. 
Taylor, W. L. Barnes, F. C. Kidner, 
F. S. Lewin. —G. S. Lindenkohl is 
engaged in stock raising at Keswick, 
Va.—The A. B. degrees given on 
Commencement Day were 408 ; S. B., 
59; Cum Laude, 76; Magna Cum 
Laude, 54. — William Andrew Harris 
died at Swampscott on July 5. He 
was born at Milford, N. H., May 16, 
1877, and took his S. B. in 1900. — 
Alfred Hasbrouck is still on the Is- 
land of Panay, P. I.; he hopes to re- 
turn to take his A. B. in a year or two. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Pres. A. T. Hadley, h ’99, of Yale, 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Columbia University on June 14. 

Prof. S. E. Baldwin, L. S. 62, of the 
Yale Law School, was appointed by 
the Department of State United States 
delegate to the International Prison 
Congress at Brussels. 

Prof. C.S. Minot, p ’78, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, has been elected 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Non-Academic. 
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Gen. N. A. Miles, A ’96, has been 
promoted to be lieutenant-general. 

A. H. Pierce, p 792, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor in Mental 
and Moral Science, and R. B. Perry, 
p ’97, instructor in Ethics and Peda- 
gogy, at Smith College, Northampton. 

Richard Salter Storrs, h ’59, died in 
Brooklyn on June 5. He was born in 
Braintree, Aug. 21, 1821, graduated 
from Amherst in 1839 and from the 
Andover Seminary in 1845, and was 
pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, from 1846 to 1899, when 
he retired. He married Mary Elwell 
Jenks, a niece of Wendell Phillips, ’31, 
in 1845. Harvard made him a Doctor 
of Theology in 1859. 

Dr. F. H. Knight, M.S., ’97, has be- 
gun to practice at 187 Ferry St., 
Malden. 

Edwards Amasa Park, on whom 
Harvard conferred the degree of S. T. 
D. in 1844, died at Amherst, June 3, 
aged 91. He graduated from Brown 
University in 1826, from the Andover 
Seminary in 1831, and for more than 
half a century he was a professor at 
Amherst and at Andover. He was a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. 

At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Pére Marquette R. R. 
Co., the Hon. W. W. Crapo, L. S., ’53, 
was reélected chairman of the board. 

On June 12, the University of To- 
ronto conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58. 

William Thornton Parker, Jr., of 
Springfield, a student in the third year 
class of the Law School, died in the 
Cambridge Hospital on June 6 of ex- 
haustion, brought on by over-applica- 
tion to study. 

F. D. Losey, p ’99, has received an 
appointment to teach English in Syra- 
cuse University. 
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Dr. L. M. Palmer, m ’81, is presi- 
dent of the Free Hospital Training 
School and chairman of the board of 
health at Framingham. 

T. J. Butler, Sp., ’95, is practicing 
law with Chas. Engelhardt; address, 79 
Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

T. H. Eckfeldt, p ’91, who has been 
principal of the Friends Academy in 
New Bedford for 13 years, is master 
of the Concord School, Concord, which 
will be opened Oct. 2 as a church 
school for boys. 

H. W. Hayward, / ’00, is in the of- 
fice of Underwood, Van Vorst, Rosen 
& Hoyt, New York. 

The Rev. William Dexter Wilson, 
t’38, D. D., LL. D., L. H. D., died in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on July 30. He was 
born in Stoddard, N. H., in 1816. 
He was for three years a Unitarian 
preacher, later joining the Episcopal 
Church. He was professor in Geneva 
College (now Hobart) from 1850 to 
1868, leaving there to become registrar 
of Cornell University, and professor 
of Moral Philosophy. Since 1866 he 
has been emeritus professor of Cornell, 
and head of St. Andrews Divinity 
School of Syracuse. 

B. W. Potter, / 68, is a Republican 
candidate for nomination as mayor of 
Worcester. 

Dr. C. F. Canady, m ’00, is house 
surgeon in the New Haven, Conn., 
Hospital. 

W.L. Scoville and H. N. Stearns, 
Law School students, are respectively 
first and second lieutenant of Com- 
pany C, 8th Regiment, Mass. Vols. 

The Rev. D. J. Fraser, ¢ 97, received 
the degree of LL. D. at the centennial 
of the University of New Brunswick. 

The Rev. C. H. Porter, Div. Sch., 
95, was installed as pastor of the 
Channing Memorial Church, at New- 
port, R. I., on June 1. 
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W. C. Cannon, / ’00, has entered an 
office in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arthur May Mowry, A. M., ’94, 
sub-master in the Gloucester High 
School in 1885-86, died at Hyde Park 
on June 19, of consumption, at the age 
of 38 years. He graduated at Brown 
in 1883; taught in Gloucester; studied 
in the Harvard Graduate School ; and 
then taught in Salem, till ill health 
caused him to resign about four years 
ago. He lived at Pasadena, Cal, till 
late this spring. He married Blanche 
M. Swett, of Gloucester. 

Dr. Alfred Herman Lindstrom, m 
794, who died at the Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston, on May 17, was born 
in Sweden 31 years ago, and came to 
this country when a young man. Af- 
ter studying at preparatory schools, he 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
from which he secured his degree in 
1894. He had established a success- 
ful practice in Boston. 

Dr. C. L. M. Holmberg, m ’00, has 
received an appointment at the Rhode 
Island Hospital. 

Alfred Hemenway, L. S., 63, is 
president of the University Club, Bos- 
ton. 

Dr. G. W. Hartwell, m ’00, is house 
physician at the Malden Hospital. 

John Erastus Lester, L. S., ’62, died 
at Providence, R. I., on May 3, aged 
59. He graduated from Brown in 
1862. He was for a time superin- 
tendent of the public schools of John- 
ston, and served as councilman from 
the Sixth ward from Aug. 1, 1870, to 
June, 1871. He was a member of the 
American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society, and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. He 
leaves two sons; his wife, who was 
formerly Miss May Brown, has been 
dead several years. 
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Samuel Snow, / ’58, of Cambridge, 
died suddenly on May 8. He was 
born in Duxbury, Nov. 18, 1832, and 
was the only son of Caleb Hopkins 
Snow, the writer of the well-known 
“Snow’s History of Boston,” and 
Sarah Drew, of Duxbury, both direct 
descendants of the Pilgrims. He was 
a pupil of the Boston Latin School 
and a graduate of the Boston English 
High School. In 1856 he graduated 
at Brown, and in 1858 he graduated 
at the Harvard Law School. Since 
then he has practiced law in Boston. 
He was one of the early California 
pioneers, going as a boy of sixteen, 
and arriving there in July, 1849. He 
stayed there prospecting for gold for 
five years. He had been the president 
of the New England Associated Cali- 
fornia Pioneers of ’49 since its organ- 
ization in 1889. During the years 
1867, 1868, and 1871 he was a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge City Council, 
and he was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Board of Aldermen in 1872-73. 
In 1861 he married Ophelia Annie 
Smith, who died in 1876. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters. 

Dr. Charles Carroll Street, m ’61, 
died on May 7, at his home in Boston. 
He had been a regular practitioner for 
35 years, but retired about seven years 
ago. 
J. A. Price, / 97, was a member-at- 
large of the last Rhode Island legis- 
lature. 

Lewis Cass Vandegrift, /’80, once 
United States District Attorney for 
Delaware, died at Wilmington, Del., 
Aug. 1, at the age of 44 years. He 
was born in Neweastle County, Del., 
was graduated from Delaware Col- 
lege in 1875, and studied law in the 
office of ex-Senator Gray, being grad- 
uated later, in 1880, from Harvard 
Law School, and entering into part- 
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nership with E.G. Bradford. He was 
at one time president of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Wilming- 
ton, and was a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee from 1888 
to 1892, being appointed U. S. district 
attorney in 1894. It was while oc- 
cupying this office that he prosecuted 
and convicted several of the men con- 
nected with the frauds on the First 
National Bank of Dover, Del. He 
was attorney for several corporations, 
and was a trustee of Delaware Col- 
lege. 

Chief Justice Charles Matteson, L. 
S., 62, has retired from the Rhode 
Island Supreme Bench after a service 
of 25 years. 

Judge Mellen Chamberlain, 7 ’48, 
who died at Chelsea on June 25, was 
born at Pembroke, N. H., June 4, 1821, 
and graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1844. After teaching several years 
in Brattleboro, Vt., he entered the 
Dane Law School at Cambridge, grad- 
uating in 1848. The next year he took 
up his residence in Chelsea. In 1858 
and 1859 he was representative in the 
General Court and member of the 
Special Committee on the Revision of 
the Statutes. In 1863 and 1864 he 
was in the State Senate, and in the 
latter year was chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. From 1866 to 1878 
he was a judge, and during part of 
that period, chief justice of the Muni- 
cipal Court of the city of Boston. In 
August, 1878, he was elected librarian 
of the Boston Public Library, succeed- 
ing Justin Winsor, ’53, and he dis- 
charged with credit the duties of that 
office, until, by reason of ill health, he 
retired Oct. 1, 1890. He was a vo- 
luminous writer on subjects concerned 
with New England history, and among 
his printed papers are “History of 
Winnisimmet, Rumney Marsh, and 
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Pullen Point’ (1880), “ Daniel Web- 
ster as an Orator” (1882), “John 
Adams, the Statesman of the Revolu- 
tion” (1884), “The Revolution Im- 
pending, with a Critical Essay ” (1888), 
“ Josiah Quincy, the Great Mayor” 
(1889), “ Remarks on the New His- 
torical School” (1890), “Governor 
Winthrop’s Estate, 1638-1639” (1891) 
and “The Genesis of the Massachu- 
setts Town and Town Government ” 
(1892). To the Graduates’ Magazine 
he contributed a paper on Fisher 
Ames. Judge Chamberlain was a 
corresponding member of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and of the 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts historical so- 
cieties. In 1885 he received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Dartmouth. He 
was a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He left to the 
Boston Public Library an unequaled 
collection of American historical auto- 
graphs and documents. 

Job Hilliard Lippincott, 2’65, died in 
Jersey City, N.J., on July 5. He was 
born Nov. 12, 1842, near Mount Holly, 
N. J. After graduating from Har- 
vard, he was admitted to the bar in 
February, 1867, and began to practice 
in what was then the city of Hudson. 
In 1874 he was elected counsel of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders of the 
County of Hudson, and was reélected 
annually for 13 years. In 1886 Pres. 
Cleveland appointed him United States 
attorney for the District of New Jer- 
sey. The following year he resigned 
to accept the position of law judge 
of Hudson County, being appointed 
by Gov. Green to fill the unexpired 
term of Chancellor McGill. In 1888 
Gov. Green reappointed him law 
judge for the full term of five years. 
In January, 1893, Gov. Werts called 
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him to the higher position of associate 
justice of the Supreme Court for a 
full term of seven years. The most 
important event in Judge Lippincott’s 
career on the bench was the trial of 
the ballot-box stuffers in Jersey City 
in 1890. 

Henry Barnard, h ’53, died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on July 5, at the age of 
91. He graduated from Yale in 1830, 
and devoted his life to education. He 
was president of the University of 
Wisconsin, chancellor of the Western 
University, and in 1870 he became the 
first U.S. commissioner of education. 
Harvard conferred an honorary A. M. 
degree on him in 1853. 

Dr. Elisha Chenery, m 53, who 
died in Boston, Aug. 1, was born in 
Livermore, Me., Aug. 23, 1829. His 
ancestors were Puritans, coming to this 
country and settling in Watertown 
and Roxbury about 1630. His great- 
great-grandfather was killed at North- 
field in King Philip’s war, and his 
great-grandfather was at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. Dr. Chenery’s early 
education was acquired in the local 
schools, followed by a course at the 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me. 
He then studied medicine at Bowdoin 
College, and the Harvard Medical 
School. He settled in Maine and 
practiced there till 1866, when he 
returned to Massachusetts, residing 
three years in Cambridge, and since 
1870 in Boston, actively following his 
profession until a few weeks before 
his death. He was a member of the 
Maine Medical Association, also a 
fellow of the Mass. Medical Society, 
and a member of the American Medi- 
cal Association. From 1876 to 1880 
he was professor of Pathology and 
Therapeutics at the Boston Dental 
College, and dean of the Faculty. 
From 1881 to 1885 he was professor 
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of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Boston. He con- 
tributed many articles to the religious, 
secular, and medical press, and wrote 
an exhaustive work entitled “ Alcohol 
Inside Out,” published in 1889. He 
leaves a widow and two children, 
Mrs. Harriet M. Jeffers, of Chelsea, 
and Dr. W. E. Chenery, m ’90, of 
Boston. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has 
received an honorary degree from the 
University of Cracow. 

Dr. Gardner Carpenter Pierce died 
at the Mass. General Hospital, Boston, 
on May 18. He was born in Foxboro, 
Feb. 22, 1838; attended school at 
Abington and Franklin Academy, and 
taught three years in Abington. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1863, attended lectures at the 
Bellevue Hospital, and was graduated 
from Harvard Medical School in 
1866. He had practiced continuously 
at Ashland ever since. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society, 
and in 1897-98 president of the Middle- 
sex South Medical Society ; he belonged 
also to the Framingham Medical So- 
ciety, and was a member of the Ash- 
land school committee for 14 years, 
member of the board of trials of the 
Mass. Medical Society six years, and a 
member of the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association. He was chap- 
lain of the North Star Lodge A. F. and 
A. M. of Ashland. Dec. 25, 1868, he 
married Phoebe Pope, of New Bed- 
ford. He leaves one son, Charles W., 
interne at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
Bedford. 

Dr. E. M. Clarke, m ’99, has an 
office on North Main St., Mansfield. 

F. W. Rockwell, / ’71, of Pittsfield, 
was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. 
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Dr. Rufino Augustin de Olloqui, m 
65, died at Kingston, N. B., on July 
3. He was born at Guernica, Spain, 
Nov. 16, 1835; passed his youth in 
Cuba, and then went to New York. 
On Feb. 14, 1865, he enlisted as assist- 
ant surgeon of the 61st Mass. Vols., 
seeing service at Petersburg and 
Appomattox, and being mustered out 
the following July. After the war he 
was appointed post surgeon in charge 
at Johnsonville, Tenn., and later at 
Arlington Heights Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. After his discharge he 
took a post-graduate course in medi- 
cine in Edinburgh. Later, at Paris, 
he studied diseases of the eyes under 
Desmar. Returning to America, he 
began to practice in Richibucto, N. B. 
He leaves a widow and eight children. 

In August, Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, 
delivered lectures in the Cambridge, 
Eng., University Extension Course. 
Early in the summer he led a party, 
among whom were Prof. R. E. Dodge, 
90, and Dr. H. E. Gregory, of Yale, 
across the plateaus and caijions of 
Arizona, going into the wilderness 
from Flagstaff railway station, Ariz., 
on the south, and coming out at Mil- 
ford, Utah, on the north, after a jour- 
ney of over 400 miles. 

Dr. G. T. Swarts, m ’79, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is secretary of the State 
and Provincial Boards of Health, of 
North America. 

J. E. George, A. M., ’97, has been 
appointed instructor in Political Eco- 
nomy at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

The Law School Class of ’90 had a 
dinner at the Exchange Club on June 
20, at which about fifteen members 
were present. The dinner was en- 
tirely informal, and the Class ad- 
journed to the “ Pop” concert at its 
close. 
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Dr. Frank Winfield Walsh, m ’85, 
died in Boston on May 28, at the 
home of his parents, 324 Shawmut 
Ave., from dropsy of the stomach, the 
result of exposure while he was at 
Camp Wikoff, Montauk, in 1898, car- 
ing for the soldiers after their return 
from Cuba. He was born in Boston, 
June 8, 1861, and after graduating 
from the Medical School he had always 
practiced in Boston, with the exception 
of two years, when he was assistant 
at the Danvers asylum. 

Dr. Charles Mackin, m ’66, died at 
the Framingham hospital, June 30, as 
the result of a surgical operation. 
He was born in Watertown in 1841, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of that town; he then entered Har- 
vard, but before receiving his degree 
he enlisted and went to the front as a 
surgeon and performed distinguished 
services for which he was promoted to 
the rank of major. He served until 
the war was over, and also several 
years in the regular army and saw 
much service during the Indian wars. 
He settled at Milford in 1875, where 
he served many years on the board of 
health and school committee. A 
widow survives him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Prof. Josiah Royce’s “ The Concep- 
tion of Immortality,” the Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1899, is the most abstruse 
of the lectures thus far given on this 
foundation. Prof. Royce at first dis- 


cusses the problem of individuality, 
and by a very subtle process of rea- 
soning he concludes that we can never 
satisfactorily define individuality in 
our finite life. God is the only indi- 
vidual ; hence, only in God can all 
finite individuals acquire their perfect 
individuality ; and accordingly, they 
must be immortal in order for them to 
have the chance thus to attain com- 
pleteness. This is, as nearly as we can 
state it in a few lines, Prof. Royce’s 
argument. His own pages should be 
read for their wealth of illustration 
and dialectics. Probably some read- 
ers will get the impression that im- 
mortality is more intricate than a 
problem in quaternions. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, has made 
for the Grolier Club the first English 
translation of Boccaccio’s “Life of 
Dante.” 

A cheap paper edition of “Causes 
and Consequences,” by J. J. Chapman, 
’84, was issued early in the summer 
by the Chambers Printing Co., 24 New 
Chambers St., New York. 

F. H. Hitchcock, 91, chief of the 
Section of Foreign Markets, has issued 
three recent Bulletins, viz.: No. 17, 
“ Sources of the Agricultural Imports 
of the United States, 1894-1898 ;”’ 
No. 18, “Our Trade with Japan, 
China, and Hongkong, 1889-1899 ;”’ 
No. 19, “ Our Foreign Trade in Agri- 
cultural Products, 1890-1899 ;” also, 
Cireular No. 22 on “ Agricultural 
Imports and Exports, 1895-1899.” 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture.) 

‘‘ British and Colonial Army Sur- 
geons on the 19th of April, 1775,” an 
address delivered on the 19th of April, 
1899, before the Middlesex South Dis- 
trict Medical Society, by Prof. G. L. 
Goodale, m ’62, has been printed. 
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E. S. Balch, ’78, has recently printed 
in Philadelphia a work on “ Glaciéres 
or Freezing Caverns.” It is illustrated, 
and has a 15-page bibliography. 

C. P. Bowditch, ’63, reprints in 
pamphlet his article on “The Lords 
of the Night and the Tonalamtl of 
the Codex Borbonicus,” from the 
American Anthropologist for January, 
1900. 

The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for July contains 
a memoir of the late Amos Perry, ’37. 

Pamphlet copies of Dr. Wm. 
Everett’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration 
ean be bought at W. B. Clarke’s 
bookstore, under the Park St. Church, 
Boston. 

In the August Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Prof. W. F. Wilcox, of the 
Census Office, discusses “Some Diffi- 
culties with American Census-taking.” 
Prof. J. H. Gray describes the work 
of the Massachusetts Gas Commission. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig prints a second 
and concluding article on “The Iron 
Industry,” reviewing the work of pro- 
tection since 1870. There are shorter 
articles on “ The Canadian Bank Act 
of 1900,” by R. M. Breckenridge, and 
by F. P. Powers on “The Stock of 
Gold in the Country.” 

C. H. Walcott, ’70, has printed in 
an essay of 60 pages an account of 
“Sir Archibald Campbell, of Inver- 
neill, Sometime Prisoner of War in 
the Jail at Concord, Massachusetts.” 

In a pamphlet of 60 pages, Horace 
N. Fisher, ’57, discusses “ Principles 
of Colonial Government adapted to 
the Present Needs of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and of the Philippines.” (L. C. 
Page & Co.: Boston.) 

D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, is chief 
editor of ‘Songs of all the Colleges,” 
published by Hinds & Noble: New 
York. 
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“The Head of a Pasht,” a new 
novel by Willis Boyd Allen, ’78, is 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Frederic Crowninshield, ’66, the 
painter, will publish a collection of 
his verse through Dodd, Mead & Co., 
under the title of ‘‘ Pictoris Carmina.” 

The Macmillan Co. have in press 
“The History of the Higher Criticism 
of the New Testament,”’ by Prof. H. S. 
Nash, ’78. 

“Infection and Immunity,” by Dr. 
H. C. Ernst, ’76, has been reprinted 
from The 20th Century Practice of 
Medicine. 

J.H. Patten, 2 Gr., has edited “The 
Graduate Handbook No. 8, 1900,” 
which consists chiefly of the Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Convention 
of the graduate clubs, whose organ this 
publication is. It has a folding table 
for ready comparison of graduate 
schools. 

Col. J. A. Frye, ’86, has just pub- 
lished through the Colonial Co., “The 
First Regiment Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, United States Volunteers, 
in the Spanish-American War of 
1898.” 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has issued 
through the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, “A Bibliography of Econo- 
mics,” embracing the more important 
English, French, German, and Italian 
authorities. ($1.25). Also, a third 
edition, with bibliography, of “ Eco- 
nomic History since 1763.” ($3.) 

Prof. Robert Herrick, ’90, has re- 
cently brought out a new novel, “ The 
Web of Life,” dealing with social 
conditions in Chicago during the Pull- 
man strike. (Macmillan: New York.) 

Dr. E. O. Otis, ’71, has reprinted 
from the Albany Medical Annals “ The 
Duty of State and Municipality in 
the Care of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
among the Poor.” 
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It is seldom that an undergraduate’s 
first book meets with immediate suc- 
cess. Wm. Stearns Davis, ’00, of 
Pittsfield, has written a tale of the 
fall of the Roman Republic entitled 
“ A Friend of Cesar,” which was pub- 
lished early in the summer by the 
Maemillan Co., and has attracted 
favorable notice. 

J. E. Thomas, ’79, has in press 
Tennyson’s “ Elaine,” and “ The Pass- 
ing of Arthur,” with life of Tennyson, 
his place as a poet, history of Ar- 
thurian Romance, and notes, for use 
in secondary schools and colleges. Also 
in press, “ Rhetoric and Composition,” 
for use in secondary schools and col- 
leges. 

T. W. Koch, ’93, prints two pam- 
phlets entitled “The Growth and 
Importance of the Cornell Dante Col- 
lection,” and ‘‘ Hand-list of Framed 
Reproductions of Pictures and Por- 
traits belonging to the Dante Collec- 
tion.” In the second is a description 
of over 30 modern works of art in- 
spired by Dante. It has been Mr. 
Koch’s good fortune to classify and 
catalogue the magnificent Dante col- 
lection which Cornell University owes 
to Prof. Willard Fiske. 

Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, was editor of 
“The Second Church in Boston: Com- 
memorative Services held on the 
completion of two hundred and fifty 
years since its foundation.” Boston, 
1900. 

Prof. W. L. Phelps, p ’91, of Yale, 
is writing “A History of the Drama 
in England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

A volume of papers on economics is 
soon to be issued by Prof. W. J. Ash- 
ley. 

L. E. Mitchell, L. S., 83, has dram- 
atized The Adventures of Francois, by 
his father, Dr. S. W. Mitchell, h ’86. 
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W. W. Newell, ’59, has translated 
into English verse 22 sonnets and 25 
madrigals of Michelangelo. Many 
who were poets, and others who were 
not, have hitherto translated one or 
more pieces, — J. A. Symonds having 
rendered all the sonnets into English,— 
but Mr. Newell is the first to bring 
over so many of the madrigals, some 
of which are quite as remarkable and 
as characteristic as the sonnets. His 
translation suggests a comparison with 
Symonds’s ; but the two differ so 
widely in method that readers who 
have one version will necessarily wish 
to see the other. For Symonds aims 
at producing a metrically good Eng- 
lish sonnet, even at the expense of 
omitting, or paraphrasing Michel- 
angelo’s thoughts; while Mr. Newell 
wishes to give all the thoughts and no 
more, even at the expense of metrical 
smoothness, or of verbal obscurity. 
The little book is beautifully made, 
in the style of the 16th century, with 
the Italian on one page and the Eng- 
lish opposite. Mr. Newell’s introduc- 
tion on “ Michelangelo as Poet” and 
his notes will also repay reading. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$2.50.) 

J. T. Hassam, ’63, reprints from the 
Proceedings of the Mass. Historical 
Society for March, 1900, an exhaust- 
ive biographical account of the Suf- 
folk Registers of Deeds, from 1735 to 
1900. This pamphlet of 75 pages 
abounds in matter of historical and 
antiquarian interest concerning Bos- 
ton, and serves as a sequel to Mr. 
Hassam’s earlier paper on the “ Re- 
corders, Clerks, and Registers of 
Deeds for the County of Suffolk from 
1639 to 1735,’ mention of which was 
made here two years ago. 

Number IX of the Proceedings of 
the Newport, R. I., Natural History 
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Society contains four papers by Dr. 
H. R. Storer, ’50, who was last year 
elected honorary life president of the 
Society, viz.: “Edward Jenner as a 
Naturalist ;” ‘Commercial Products 
of the Sea in their Relations to New- 
port ;” “Medals Commemorative of 
Natural Scientists ;” and “ Medals 
Commemorative of Edward Jenner.” 
Amory Austin, ’71, the Secretary of 
the Society, contributes “ Sword-Fish- 
ing at Block Island,” and “ A Histori- 
eal Sketch of Fish-Culture.” 

Dr. E. J. Young, *48, prepared a 
history of the “ Ministers’ Club, 1870- 
1899,” which has been printed by a 
vote of the Club. In the pamphlet of 
nearly 60 pages are given an account of 
the Club, minutes of all its meetings, 
with the titles of topics discussed, and 
list of its members, who comprise some 
50 prominent ministers, of various de- 
nominations, settled in and near Bos- 
ton. (University Press : Cambridge.) 

La grande revue for June 1, 1900, 
printed “La vie, vaut-elle la peine 
d’étre recue,” a translation of the essay 
by Prof. Wm. James, m ’69. 

Bride Roses and Room Forty-five, 
two short comedies by W. D. Howells, 
h 67, have been issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Cloth, 50 cents each.) 

Three years ago Robert Luce, ’82, 
compiled a little book entitled “Going 
Abroad? Some Advice.” He now 
issues an enlarged edition, which is 
packed with the latest practical in- 
formation for all sorts of tourists, but 
especially for those who are planning 
a trip in Europe. Among the topics 
treated are: Seasons and climates ; 
where to go for sight-seeing, for study, 
in search of health ; choosing steamer 
and cabin ; seasickness ; cost and de- 
tail of traveling abroad by rail, by 
boat, by bicycle, on foot ; hotels, pen- 
sions, lodgings, housekeeping; the 
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universities ; study of art, music, lan- 
guages ; banking and currency ; shop- 
ping; where to buy specialties; photo- 
graphy ; souvenirs ; customs houses ; 
baggage and clothing; guide-books. 
(Published by Robert and Linn Luce, 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents.) 

“The Parsonage Porch,” by the 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, ’80, has been 
lately published. He has also trans- 
lated Edouard Rod’s “Pastor Nau- 
dié’s Young Wife.” 

Prof. Theobald Smith, ’84, has 
printed the paper, “ Comparative Pa- 
thology : Its Relation to Biology and 
Medicine,” read by him before the 
Pathological Society of Philadelphia 
last spring. 

Albert Matthews, ’82, has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts a brief arti- 
cle on “The Use at American Col- 
leges of the Word Campus.” He 
says that ‘“‘at Harvard the word Yard 
is found as early as 1639, and still re- 
mains in use, Campus never being 
employed there unless possibly by 
men from other colleges.” 

G. P. Winship, ’93, has prepared 
‘A Cabot Bibliography,” with an in- 
troductory essay on the careers of the 
Cabots, which will be issued Oct. 1, 
by Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, Lon- 
don. 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, reprints in a 
24-page pamphlet “Extracts from 
John Marshall’s Diary, January, 1689, 
December, 1711,” which he recently 
edited for the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society. 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, has pre- 
pared for Heath’s Modern Language 
Series a text-book giving “ The Essen- 
tials of French Grammar.” Its scope 
does not conflict with that of his 
“Short French Grammar ” issued sev- 
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eral years ago. He has combined 
the grammar and exercise-book, and 
greatly increased the amount of prac- 
tice work. While the chapters are 
arranged in their logical sequence ac- 
cording to their subject, the order in 
which they should be studied accord- 
ing to their difficulty is also indicated. 
Properly taught, the book ought in a 
few months to give a student a thor- 
ough grounding in French grammar. 
(Heath : Boston.) 

Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, ’88, attend- 
ing physician to the Children’s De- 
partment of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dis- 
pensary, New York city, has recently 
issued “The Care of the Child in 
Health.” (Macmillan: New York.) 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

American Gynaecological and Obstetrical 
Journal. (April.) ‘* Cranio-Rhachischisis,”’ 
Dr. H. F. Lewis, ’85. 

American Journal of Numismatics. 
(April.) ‘* Medals, ete., Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine,’’ H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘* Gentleman and 
Scholar,”’ E. Emerton, ’71; ‘‘ A Substitute 
for Greek,’’ W. C. Lawton, ’73; ‘‘ Realism 
on the Ghetto Stage,’’ H. Hapgood, ’92. 
(July.) ‘‘A Difficult Case,’? W. D. 
Howells, A °67; ‘‘ Impressionism and Ap- 
preciation,”’ L. E. Gates, ’84; “ Dr. Fur- 
ness’s Variorum Shakespeare,” H. A. 
Clapp, ’60. (Aug.) “‘ Political Education,”’ 
A. T. Hadley, h’99; ‘“‘ The Wild Gar- 
dens of the Yosemite Park,’ J. Muir, 
h °96. 

Educational Review. (June.) ‘“ Prof. 
Miinsterberg on School Reform,” W. S. 
Jackman, ’84. 

Forum. (June.) ‘‘ College Philosophy,” 
G. S. Hall, p ’78; ‘‘Southern Literature 
of the Year,’’ B. W. Wells, °77. 

Frank Leslie’s. (July.) ‘‘ Rapid Transit 
in Great Cities,’’ G. H. Johnson, p ’87. 

Library. (June.) ‘‘ Herbert Putnam,”’ 
83, 

National Review. (June.) ‘‘ Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury,” L. Stephen, A ’90. 

New World. (June.) ‘ The Christian 
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Ideal,’ C. A. Allen, °58; ‘‘ Religion and 
the Larger Universe,’’ J. T. Bixby, ’64 ; 
“The Teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Rich,” F. G. Peabody, ’69. 

Nineteenth Century. (July.) ‘* Our 
Vacillation in China,’’ H. Norman, ’81. 


Outing. (July.) ‘* Man-Hunting in the 
Pound,” J. Fox, ’83. 

Outlook. (July 7.) ‘‘ Religion at Har- 
vard,’”’ D. F. Drake, ’00. 

Scribner’s. (July.) ‘* The Colligo Club 


Theatricals,’’ C. Warren, ’89; ‘‘ Harvard 
College 58 Years Ago,”’ G. F. Hoar, °46; 
‘*The Tendency to Health,’”’ D. G. Mason, 
95. 

Yale Review. (May.) ‘* Democracy 
and Peace,’’ S. M. Maevane, ’73. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question. By Charles Allen, ’47. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50.) It was Judge Na- 
thaniel Holmes, ’37, who gave the 
Baconian Theory its strongest basis 
by his work on “The Authorship of 
Shakespeare ;” and now another Har- 
vard graduate and judge presents us 
with another work, every page of 
which, by implication at least, contro- 
verts Judge Holmes’s assumptions. 
Who shall decide, when judges disa- 
gree? Judge Allen does not, how- 
ever, attempt to make a formal reply, 
point by point, to Judge Holmes’s ar- 
guments. His method is to take up 
some of the principal considerations, 
to discuss them without any outward 
appearance of special pleading, and to 
leave the impression at the end that 
the Baconians have little or no proba- 
bility on their side. Sometimes he 
masses his reasons so effectively that 
a reader who knew no more of the 
Baconian defense than is here hinted 
at, would wonder that there had ever 
been any anti-Shakespearean case at all. 
Judge Holmes, and all who have fol- 
lowed him, have had to rely wholly 
on circumstantial evidence ; they have 
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pieced together a plausible theory out 
of all sorts of stray suggestions ; they 
are subtle and lawyer-like. Judge Al- 
len, on the contrary, seems to ask 
himself, “ What is the common-sense 
point of view?” and he drives ahead 
till he thinks he has found it. Thus 
the Baconians have attached much 
weight to the knowledge of law scat- 
tered through the Plays, and have ar- 
gued that the most eminent lawyer of 
that age, and not a play-actor, would 
naturally have possessed that know- 
ledge. Accordingly Judge Allen pro- 
ceeds in business-like fashion to ex- 
amine the legal terms found in the 
Plays. Not satisfied with showing 
that the professional knowledge they 
imply has been much exaggerated, he 
goes on to compile a list of law terms 
used by other Elizabethan playwrights, 
and then to point out the misuse of 
terms and the bad law in Shakespeare. 
This last is a home-thrust: for can 
it be supposed that Lord Chancellor 
Bacon could have blundered in legal 
terminology or in interpretation of the 
law? Judge Allen turns the tables 
by citing a large number of allusions 
to theatrical matters in the Plays, and 
then asks whether Bacon or Shake- 
speare would more probably have been 
familiar with the minutiae of the stage. 
Even stronger, we think, is the infer- 
ence he draws against Bacon after he 
has investigated the question of col- 
laboration in writing the Plays. If 
Fletcher, for instance, collaborated in 
producing Henry VIII, and if the 
other author was not Shakespeare but 
Bacon, then Fletcher, too, must have 
been in the secret ; and so must other 
playwrights who had a hand in some 
of the other plays. But to assume 
that many persons knew the secret of 
the authorship and never divulged it, 
adds immensely to its improbability. 
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Judge Allen further strengthens his 
case by quoting many local Warwick- 
shire phrases and instances of famil- 
iarity with country sports which appear 
in the Plays. Occasionally, perhaps, 
he sets too much store by the finical- 
ities of philologists. To argue, for 
example, that Hamlet must have been 
written by Shakespeare because we 
are told that Ophelia drowned herself 
by a willow which “grows aslant a 
brook,” and that the willows usually 
grow aslant the Avon, is to rake for 
proof with a fine-tooth comb. Still, 
in a case like this, where the verdict 
depends on cumulative, indirect evi- 
dence, even such a point may be re- 
corded ; and Judge Allen does not 
insist on it. Indeed, his manner 
throughout is uncontroversial, open- 
minded, truth-seeking, fair — the man- 
ner of the judge and not of the lawyer. 
Some of us would have liked to have 
him reply directly to some of Judge 
Holmes’s weightiest assumptions, but 
that would have run counter to his 
main purpose. As it is, he has pro- 
duced a book full of entertainment on 
a theme of permanent interest, a 
book which every reader must enjoy 
whether or no his first concern be to 
prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
— The Northwest under Three Flags. 
By Charles Moore, ’78. (Harper: 
New York. Cloth, $2.50.) This is a 
history of the old Northwest Territory 
under the successive rule of France, 
England, and the United States. In 
an easy and attractive manner the 
author tells the story of the early ex- 
plorations and settlements by the 
French, of the coming of the English, 
of the struggle between the two na- 
tions for supremacy in the Ohio valley, 
ending in the triumph of the latter, of 
England’s attempt, in conjunction with 
the Indians, to prevent the colonists 
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from pushing westward to occupy the 
new lands, of the incorporation of the 
territory by the United States after 
the Revolutionary War, and its final 
organization under the Ordinance of 
1787. The account ends with the aban- 
donment of the western posts by the 
British under the treaty of 1795. In- 
terspersed here and there are helpful, 
brief biographies of men prominent in 
the events described. 

Although practically free from er- 
rors, and although based to a con- 
siderable degree on the sources, the 
work is essentially popular in char- 
acter. Picturesque narrative is the 
prevailing characteristic. For example, 
incidents like the voyages of Radisson 
and Des Grosseilliers are treated at 
length, at greater length, it would 
seem, than their importance demands. 
The various campaigns and expedi- 
tions in the later wars are also traced 
with great fulness and care. The 
story of the foundation of Detroit by 
Cadillac is told in a most interesting 
way, and the subsequent picture of the 
state of the colony at the beginning of 
the last century is charmingly drawn. 
On the other hand, the important but 
less romantic aspects of the subject, 
such as the Quebec Act, the peace 
negotiations of 1782-1783, and the 
Ordinance of 1787, are not neglected. 
But many of the larger and more 
fundamental questions are left without 
consideration. For instance, we are 
not told why the French failed to 
utilize the seemingly immense stra- 
tegic advantage accruing to them 
from the control of the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence, why they and 
the Iroquois were enemies, and what 
that enmity involved. We get no 
hint of the broad significance of the 
great colonial struggle between the 
two rival nations, nor are we informed 
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why the one succeeded and the other 
failed. It is possible Mr. Moore did 
not feel called upon to discuss these 
questions, but a satisfactory treatment 
of them would have made his work 
more luminous and more suggestive. 

As to detailed criticism, little of an 
adverse sort is necessary. However, 
in the extremely graphic account of 
Pontiae’s Conspiracy the author fails 
to bring out its unique importance in 
Indian warfare; for one thing, a siege 
of such length by Indian warriors is 
quite unexampled. Again, the account 
of the Quebec Act could be improved 
by adding a short closing summary 
and a discussion of the provisions in it 
which the colonists most feared and 
opposed. One misses any reference 
here to Mr. Victor Coffin’s exhaustive 
work on The Province of Quebec and 
the Early American Revolution. Occa- 
sional statements are somewhat mis- 
leading, as, for instance, the idea that 
the Pennsylvanians opposed the Indian 
wars solely from motives of economy, 
whereas, their Quaker scruples had 
some share in ‘determining their atti- 
tude. Again, from what is said on 
pp. 320, 321, one would never suspect 
that Massachusetts and Connecticut 
had any charter claims to Western 
lands. Of smaller errors there are a 
few, but remarkably few. The final 
word on Mr. Moore’s book must be 
one of general commendation. He re- 
counts the events with which he has 
to deal concisely, attractively, accu- 
rately, and well. 

Arthur Lyon Cross, ’95. 

— Unleavened Bread. By Robert 
Grant, °73. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) The heroine, Selma 
White, emerges as the bride of a pros- 
perous varnish manufacturer in the 
growing city of Benham. Her ambi- 
tions, at first vaguely ethical, crystal- 
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lize into a desire to lead and stimulate 
thought and to achieve social reforms. 
Sympathy with these lofty aims, of 
which her husband’s rough and uncul- 
tivated nature is incapable, is extended 
to her by a young architect from New 
York; the varnish manufacturer is 
conveniently unfaithful, and Selma se- 
cures adivorce. Soon afterwards she 
marries the architect, and what is de- 
nominated her struggle begins. She is 
disappointed by her life in New York 
as she had been by her life in Benham. 
As the wife of a promising but com- 
paratively obscure architect, she does 
not acquire leadership ; she is unno- 
ticed. She isannoyed because her hus- 
band will not sacrifice his principles in 
order to secure wealth and position; and 
a short period of disillusionment for him 
and discontent for her is ended by his 
death. Returning to Benham, she fas- 
cinates a rising politician of suave and 
compromising tendencies ; and when 
he is elected to Congress she marries 
him. But she is not recognized to any 
satisfying extent in the diplomatic or 
social life of Washington. She sees 
that her husband must attain greater 
eminence before she can have the 
power she covets. His election to the 
Senate depends upon his breaking a 
pledge that he had made in all hon- 
esty ; she urges him to break it, over- 
ruling with sophistical arguments his 
feeble scruples of honor ; and with his 
election to the Senate she is started 
upon a career of success. This at 
least is the implication of the climax. 
Yet there lurks in the reader’s mind 
a doubt of its conclusiveness. From 
Selma’s past history the inference 
might be that the success within her 
reach would still evade her. For she 
has in each episode of her life shown 
an insensibility, a want of adaptation, 
that have not been educated out of 
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her, but that have developed more 
rigidly and defeated in each instance 
her desires. 

The story, notwithstanding its logic 
of construction, is unconvincing. One 
cannot accept the premises — that this 
woman, so devoid of attractiveness as 
she is presented to the reader, so 
bloodless, destitute of humor, crude, 
greedy, and conceited, should have 
been able not only to charm the var- 
nish manufacturer and the Pecksniffian 
demagogue, but to win the love of the 
sensitive and refined architect and re- 
tain it for two or three years. In 
every speech she reveals herself either 
as insufferable prig and egotist or as 
thirsting vampire ; and in suggesting 
the mysterious charms that procured 
for her in spite of her obtrusive char- 
acteristics so varied a matrimonial 
career, the author has been singularly 
unsuccessful. This is of minor im- 
portance, perhaps, for the architect, 
whose obtuseness is most perplexing, 
is himself a negative, toneless person, 
too anemic and palely intellectual to 
obtain any emotional regard from the 
reader, who accepts the tragedy of his 
death with entire calmness. 

The last third of the novel is dis- 
tinctly the best; the description of 
political intrigue and the development 
of the demagogue-statesman, with his 
flabby impressiveness, hypocrisy, and 
good intentions, are accurately done. 
But even here, as in the preceding 
chapters, there is no lift or stir; the 
style is on a dead level of smoothness; 
episodes which might have had dra- 
matic vitality are merely exhibited in 
dispassionate narrative ; and there is 
not in one of the characters any genu- 
ine humanity. The book is all satire 
—rather dry satire and one-sided. 
There is little shading or subtlety ; 
the colors are merely black and white: 
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the characters do not talk ; they con- 
verse in long set speeches, the interest 
of which is usually intellectual, never 
emotional. 

There is much excellent analysis in 
the book, much clearness of insight 
and shrewd, suggestive thought on 
modern social development ; the sense 
of form shown in the general scheme 
is admirable, and there are both clev- 
erness and lucidity of style. One 
feels that if the author could have got 
more close to his characters — close 
enough to be fair to them and give 
them natural affections, power of emo- 
tion and passion, human warmth — he 
might have achieved a notable novel 
of American life. As it is one feels 
he has supplied only a somewhat bar- 
ren and monotonous satire. 

— An Outline of Political Growth in 
the Nineteenth Century. By Edmund 
Hamilton Sears, ’74, Principal of 
Mary Institute, Saint Louis. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $3.) Mr. 
Sears has the excellent object in view 
of showing in a single volume the 
changes which have come over the 
political constitution of the world be- 
tween 1800 and 1900. Although his 
first business is to give a brief and 
orderly narration, this does not pre- 
clude occasional criticism, or interpre- 
tation of the great movements under 
review. The general drift in the 
occident has been towards democracy ; 
in the orient, the chief factor has been 
the slow encroachment of occidental 
ideas or dominion, or both; and now 
Africa is ceasing to be the dark con- 
tinent. Mr. Sears does not write for 
the specialist, but for the average 
well-informed reader, and for the col- 
lege student who is breaking ground 
in historical study. His chapters vary 
widely in excellence. The chief defect 
is an amateurish indefiniteness at 
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certain points; but this may be suc- 
ceeded, in the next chapter, by a well- 
knit and clear story. Such a defect 
may be inseparable from a work in 
which the volume of material is so 
great that an abstract must appear 
either rudimentary or blurred. The 
parts which most readers will find 
most useful are those which have to 
do with recent events and the history 
of out of the way countries. And yet 
it is probably the epitomes of the de- 
velopment of Great Britain and of the 
United States which show Mr. Sears 
at his best. In these, he has scope 
enough for a more detailed narrative; 
the sequence of events can be traced 
so fully as to be interesting; and the 
author’s own views are not suppressed. 
Somewhat curiously, in a book which 
accords a separate chapter to two po- 
litical atoms—San Marino and An- 
dorra—there is no adequate treatment 
of China, the stray references to 
Chinese affairs being tucked away in 
the account of the British Colonies 
and of Japan. As a contribution to 
the understanding of “ world polities,” 
which have been so violently thrust on 
the attention of civilized persons every- 
where, this book deserves a wide read- 
ing. Its usefulness would be increased 
by the insertion of chronological tables 
and lists of rulers, and of a few maps. 
There are a good many slips in spelling 
and dates which should be corrected 
in the next edition. 

—Side Lights on English History. 
Being extracts from Letters, Papers, 
and Diaries of the Past Three Cen- 
turies. By Ernest F. Henderson, ’83. 
(Holt: New York. Quarto, $5.) We 
have only praise for this handsome 
volume of compilations. It abounds 
in entertaining matter for the general 
reader, and in documents right from 
the sources indispensable to the stu- 
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dent. Dr. Henderson’s plan is to give 
the chief events of each reign, and to 
paint the character of each ruler, by 
drawing on contemporary accounts. 
Here we read, for instance, the very 
letters which Drake and Howard wrote 
while they were compassing the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada. 
Here are Camden’s story of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, and Wynkfield’s 
description of the last hours of Mary, 
Queen of Seots. A little farther on 
Sully relates his interview with James 
I; then follow James’s diatribe and 
statutes against tobacco. There are, 
as there should be, many extracts de- 
voted to the morals of the court from 
age to age. At the proper ‘times 
Pepys and Evelyn give their testi- 
mony as to the later Stuarts, and Swift, 
Chesterfield, and Horace Walpole re- 
veal to us the early Hanoverians. 
So the story is brought forward down 
to the battle of Waterloo. It is be- 
cause Dr. Henderson has supple- 
mented his extracts from the usual 
British writers of memoirs by quota- 
tions from those of the Continent, less 
known and more difficult to procure, 
that his book has peculiar value: but 
what makes it unique is the reproduc- 
tion by “process” plates of nearly 
one hundred contemporary portraits, 
and other illustrations. These have 
been chosen from a very wide field 
and with excellent judgment. The 
only thing lacking to complete the 
volume is a first-rate index: it is to be 
hoped that this will be supplied with 
the next impression. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Sonnets and Madrigals of Michelangelo 
Buonarotti. Rendered into English Verse 
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by William Wells Newell, ’59. With 


Italian Text, Introduction, and Notes. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2.50 
net.) 

Sources of the Agricultural Imports of 
the United States, 1894-1898. Our Trade 
with Japan, China, and Hongkong, 1889- 
1899. By Frank H. Hitchcock, ’91, chief, 
Section of Foreign Markets. (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The Essentials of French Grammar. By 
C. H. Grandgent, °83, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Harvard University. 
(Heath: Boston. Cloth.) 

Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant, 
73. (Seribner: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. With Maps 
and Plans. (Longmans, Green & Co, : 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

An Outline of Political Growth in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Edward Hamilton 
Sears, °74, A. M., Principal of Mary Insti- 
tute, Saint Louis. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $3.) 

Side Lights on English History. Being 
Extracts from Letters, Papers, and Diaries 
of the Past Three Centuries: Collected 
and Arranged by Ernest F. Henderson, 
83, Ph. D., Author of “‘ History of Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages,” Editor of 
** Select Historical Documents.’’ (Holt: 
New York. Quarto, cloth, $5.) 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


As an indication that Harvard men 
are scattered over the world, readers 
may be interested to know that the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine goes to 
subscribers in 43 States and Terri- 
tories, and in Canada, British Colum- 
bia, Mexico, Hungary, England, Italy, 
Ireland, New Brunswick, Hawaii, 
Germany, France, Turkey, Spain, and 
Bolivia. 

The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology had an attendance of 54 
students, who came from 19 States, 
besides New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Denominationally there were 
17 Congregationalists, 14 Universal- 
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ists, 6 Unitarians, 6 Baptists, 3 Dis- 
ciples, 3 Methodists, 3 Episcopalians, 
1 Moravian, and 1 Independent. 

John Graham, athletic instructor of 
the B. A. A., will be the athletic in- 
structor at Harvard next year, in place 
of J. G. Lathrop, who has held the 
position for the past 16 years, and 
goes to the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Graham was born in Liverpool, 
Eng., in 1861, came to America in 
1879, and was athletic trainer at Har- 
vard in 1881 and a part of 1882, when 
he went to Columbia College. 

On July 3 Cambridge celebrated 
the 125th anniversary of Washington’s 
taking command of the Continental 
army. The Rev. F. E. Abbott, ’59, was 
chaplain, Col. Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, 
orator, and W. V. Moody, ’93, poet. 

Profs. J. H. Thayer, ’50, and T. F. 
Wright, ’66, are on the committee of 
managers of the new American School 
in Palestine. 

The wives of the members of the 
Faculty held their second annual re- 
ception in University Hall on May 19. 
Mrs. Eliot, Mrs. Shaler, and Mrs. E. 
C. Pickering received, and nearly 230 
persons were present. 

The expedition conducted by Prof. 
W. H. Pickering to observe the eclipse 
of the sun at Washington, Ga., on 
May 28, had favorable conditions. As 
yet no official report of their observa- 
tions has been issued. 

By arrangement with the trustees 
of the Cambridge Hospital the site of 
the Infirmary has been changed from 
between the Cambridge Hospital and 
the Old People’s Home to the lot east 
of the Hospital next the park. In- 
stead of facing east toward the Hos- 
pital, the main front of the Infirmary 
will now face north on Mt. Auburn St. 

The Ricardo Prize Scholarship of 
$350 has been awarded to G. H. 
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Montague, ’01, of Springfield, for an 
essay on “ Democracy and Empire.” 

Early in the morning of June 8 a 
feeble attempt was made to blow up 
the College Pump. 

Dr. C. E. Cameron, a Canadian, was 
indicted in the Middlesex Superior 
Court on June 7 for stealing book- 
plates from the Harvard College 
Library. He pleaded guilty. H.R. 
Bailey, ’77, was counsel for the Uni- 
versity. 

E. W. Forbes, ’95, has deposited in 
the Fogg Museum a colossal head of 
an Amazon, in reddish marble. 

The ’65 Class Window, designed by 
Mrs. Whitman, and placed in Me- 
morial Hall in June, represents Cor- 
nelius Scipio going forth to battle and 
returning victorious. In the first panel 
is “ Honor,” in the second, “ Pax.” 

“The removal of hats when the 
students marched through the Newell 
Gate after the game with Princeton 
last Saturday was thoughtfulness 
which it is a pleasure to know came 
from undergraduates. Let it be a 
feature of the celebrations of future 
victories on Soldier’s Field. Let it 
become a custom. Then in the very 
flush of winning and excitement, we 
shall be reminded of the one man who, 
were he with us, would enjoy the vic- 
tory more than any one of us.”— 
Crimson, June 1. 

At the Republican National Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia, June 19-21, 
Harvard men played a conspicuous 
part. Senator E. O. Wolcott, /’75, of 
Colorado, was temporary chairman, 
and delivered the opening address ; 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, of Massa- 
chusetts, the permanent chairman, 
likewise gave an oration; and Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, of New York, 
was nominated by acclamation for 
vice-president. The Secretary of the 
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Navy, J. D. Long, ’57, was also a 
candidate for the vice-presidential 
nomination. G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, of 
Massachusetts, and Senator E. O. Wol- 
cott, 1°75, of Colorado, are members 
of the National Committee ; Walter 
Clifford, ’71, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator Boies Penrose, ’81, of Penn- 
sylvania, served on the Committee on 
Resolutions. Subsequently, Senator 
Lodge was chairman of the commit- 
tee which notified Pres. McKinley, 
and Senator Wolcott of that which 
notified Gov. Roosevelt. 

N. C. Nash, ’84, is president of the 
Cambridge Trust Co., among whose 
directors are Frederic Dodge, ’67, G. 
M. Lane, ’81, J. J. Myers, 69, W. T. 
Piper, ’74, H. O. Underwood, ’79, and 
Moses Williams, ’68. 

Grand Prizes were awarded Har- 
vard University at the Paris Exposi- 
tion for its publications and models, 
and for the photographs, observations, 
ete., exhibited by the Observatory. 

Among'the delegates to the Repub- 
lican National Convention were Sen- 
ator H. C. Lodge, ’71, and Walter Clif- 
ford, ’71, delegates-at-large ; F. W. 
Rockwell, ’71, of Pittsfield; Dana 
Malone, L. S., ’85, of Greenfield ; J. 
M. Hallowell, ’88, of Medford ; H. F. 
Strout, 90, of Boston; and G. B. 
Pierce, 93, of Milton. The alternates 
included Dr. S. W. Courtney, M. S., 
’85, of Boston, and F. E. Huntress, 
89, of Somerville. 

The total registration of the Sum- 
mer School this year is 865. 79 of 
these registrations are in duplicate ; 
this leaves 786 persons in the Summer 
School. Of these 34 are Cubans, leav- 
ing 752 American teachers in our Sum- 
mer School, as against 636 last year. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Montreal 
F. W. Faxon, ’89, was elected secre- 
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tary, and J. K. Hosmer, ’55, C. C. 
Soule, 62, and Herbert Putnam, ’83, 
were chosen directors. 

W. S. Burgess, ’01, has invented an 
automatic gun which fires over 300 
shots a minute and is being tested 
by the United States government. 
He is the son of Edward Burgess, ’71, 
the designer of yachts. 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg has been 
writing in the Berlin papers on Amer- 
ican universities. He shows that the 
doctor’s degree at the best American 
universities means more than at the 
German institutions. Referring to his 
own experience, he says: “I must 
confess with shame that I made my 
degree as doctor of philosophy at Leip- 
sic with the highest honors, but with 
an amount of special knowledge that 
would not suffice to pass any student 
here in Harvard.” 

The College Preachers for the ensu- 
ing year are the Revs. G. F. Moore, 
Endicott Peabody, P. R. Frothingham, 
and Robert MacDonald. 

The Freshman Class promises to be 
large, 451 students having already 
been admitted. Preliminary certifi- 
cates have been given to 472. 

J. H. Arnold, Librarian of the Law 
School, has issued a new Quinquennial 
Catalogue of the Law School of Har- 
vard University, 1817 - 1899, which 
makes an octavo volume of over 450 
pages. The Catalogue of students is 
divided into three sections : the first 
contains the chronological list, in 
which the names of all men who have 
been enrolled in the School are given 
year by year; the second list is geo- 
graphical, and forms an excellent di- 
rectory to the whereabouts of Har- 
vard-bred lawyers ; the third list is 
alphabetical, giving also the length of 
residence of each student at the School. 
A list of the officers of instruction and 
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government precedes the students’ 
lists. The Catalogue contains 7220 
names, 1010 more than appeared in 
the last Quinquennial. Since 1895, 
377 deaths have been reported. The 
labor and expense of getting out such 
a catalogue will be evident to every 
one who uses it. Part of the cost is 
paid by the Harvard Law School As- 
sociation, which decided several years 
ago that, instead of issuing catalogues 
of its own, it would assist in making 
the School Quinquennial more com- 
plete. The names of members of the 
Association are distinguished by small 
capitals, where they appear in the 
geographical list. Copies of the Cata- 
logue can be had by addressing the 
Librarian of the Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. The Medical School 
is now the only one of the large Pro- 
fessional Schools which has no cata- 
logue. The Law, Divinity, Graduate, 
and Dental Schools are well repre- 
sented by carefully compiled lists, and 
the Scientific School, which issued in 
1895 a somewhat amateurish pamphlet, 
ought to follow their example. 

The Quinquennial Catalogue of the 
Officers and Graduates of Harvard 
University, 1639-1900, was issued just 
before Commencement. It resembles 
in all respects the 1895 Catalogue, but 
it has 615 pages where that had only 
515. In other words, the rolls of the 
University have lengthened one sixth 
in five years. The University has con- 
ferred 26,488 degrees, including hon- 
oraries, on 22,760 individuals. There 
have been 15,342 A. B.s, 3950 M. D.s, 
388 D. M. D.s, 112 M. D. V.s, 15 B. 
A. S.s, 3156 LL. B.s, 457 B. S.s, 36 C. 
E.s, 553 S. T. B.s, 213 Ph. D.s, 23 S. 
D.s, 1054 A. M.s by examination, 11 
S. M.s, 724 honorary degree holders 
who were not graduates of Harvard, 
1178 total honorary degree holders. 
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Of the whole number of graduates 
12,790 are supposed to be living. The 
index of officers and teachers now fills 
over 18 pages, each page containing 
108 names. The record of honors 
and distinctions has been brought 
down to last spring, and the date of 
the deaths of many of the earlier 
graduates has been discovered since 
1895. At all points, the work shows 
careful editing and accurate proof- 
reading. The Editor, J. A. Noyes, 
’83, has taken pains to specify who 
among the holders of honorary A. M.s 
got their degrees by the old custom of 
admitting graduates of other colleges 
to the same rank at Harvard (ad eun- 
dem gradum). The Editor requests 
that corrections and additions be sent 
to his address, James Atkins Noyes, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. Copies of the Quinquennial 
can be obtained from the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. The prices are, bound copy, 
$2 (postpaid, $2.20); paper, $1.50 
(postpaid, $1.65). 

CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Feb. 12, 1900 (Additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of the Science of Govern- 
ment, to serve from Sept. 1, 1900. 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, A. B., LL. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of April 30, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 25, 1900, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
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versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Robert C. 
Billings the sum of $85,000, being the 
amount of his bequest of $100,000, less 
the United States tax, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce, the additional sum of $15,000, 
on account of his unrestricted resid- 
uary bequest. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $3,029.59, being 
the proceeds of policy in Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
deposited by Benjamin E. Cotting, to 
establish the ‘‘Cotting Gift” in the 
Medical School, on the conditions 
named in his letter of April 11, 1889. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor G. L. 
Goodale, from an anonymous friend, 
the sum of $1000 for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, for 
present use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the gifts of $400, re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, trustees, being the second 
and third quarterly payments for 1899- 
1900, towards certain salaries in the 
Medical School, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $1000, being the 
proceeds of policy in Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company de- 
posited by Miss E. R. Swift, on account 
of her bequest of $3000, to establish 
the Swift Scholarship. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $286.23, in pay- 
ment of the bequest of John Holmes 
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of $300 for the benefit of poor stu- 
dents, less the United States legacy 
tax, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles 
S. Storrow for his gift of $22.10 to 
meet the expense of four leather cases 
for the preservation of the records and 
papers of the Class of 1829, and to 
Mrs. Dale for her services in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Thornton K. Lothrop for his gift of 
$20.67, to cover the expense of com- 
pleting the set of Newdigate Prize 
Poems, and of providing leather cases 
to contain the collection. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Frederic R. Comee, for his gift of 
$50, toward the expenses of the 
Chamber Concerts of 1899-1900. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board : — 


New York, April 16, 1900. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Exiot, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. : 

My Dear Sir, —I desire to present to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard University, the 
sum of $600 annually, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the “‘ Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in 
Greek Studies.’’ This fellowship is established 
in grateful recognition of the long and great 
friendship which Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
has shown me since the days of my boyhood, and 
in order to record in a fitting manner the emi- 
nent services which he has rendered the cause 
of Archaeology, and his beneficent prominence 
in the Archaeological Institute of America, and 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Greece. 

1. Competition for the Fellowship is to be 
open to both the men and women of the under- 
graduate and graduate departments of the Uni- 
versity. 

2. Announcement of the Fellowship is to be 
made in May of each year, and the $600 is to be 
awarded to the successful competitor during the 
following May or June. Payment is to be made 
in two instalments, 

3. No account is to be taken, in awarding the 
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Fellowship, of the financial means of the com- 
petitor. 

4. The award is to be made on the basis of a 
thesis on a subject to be approved by a Com- 
mittee of the Greek Department, of which Pro- 
fessor Emer’tus Charles Eliot Norton is to be a 
member during his life. 

The subjects of the thesis are to be announced 
two or three years in advance, and the Editors of 
the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology are 
to have the right to publish the thesis of the 
successful candidate, if they desire. 

5. The incumbent must agree to specialize on 
some subject in the field of Greek History, Litera- 
ture, Art, Archaeology, Epigraphy, or Topo- 
graphy, and to pursue his studies for the following 
year at the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Greece, and to write and publish, at 
the end of the first year of his Fellowship, a 
monograph embodying the result of his investi- 
gations. 

6. The Fellowship is not to be held by one per- 
son for more than two years in succession. 

Trusting that you and your honored Board 
will accept the offer herein made, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) James Logs, ’88. 


And it was thereupon Voted that 
the President and Fellows will grate- 
fully accept the generous gift of Mr. 
Loeb on the terms named in the above 
letter. 

Voted to appoint Bruce Wyman 
Lecturer on Administrative Law for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint F. R. Griffin 
Proctor of Divinity Hall for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor F. W. 
Taussig, an anonymous gift of $200, 
for charts and other apparatus of 
instruction for the department of Polit- 
ical Economy, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of May 14, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Elizabeth P.Shattuck for her generous 
gift of $25,000, to be added to the 
Henry Lee Professorship, on the terms 
stated in her letter of May 7, 1900. 


Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived through Miss Marian C. Jack- 
son, being the payment of the salary 
for 1899-1900 of the Instructor in the 
History and Art of Teaching, in ac- 
cordance with her offer of May 8, 1897, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the third payment of 
$625, for the year 1899-1900, on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500, 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Oakes 
Ames for his gift of $350 for certain 
improvements at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be given to Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$552.90, to pay the deficit of three 
series of Chamber Concerts, given in 
1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900. 

Voted that the hearty thanks of the 
President and Fellows be given to their 
associate, Samuel Hoar, for his wise 
and thorough conduct of the case of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College vs. the Assessors of Cambridge, 
in which the full bench of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the College 
on Jan. 4, 1900, the briefs of the 
counsel and the decision of the Court, 
coupled with a simultaneous decision 
in the case of Phillips Academy vs. 
Andover, stating the fundamental rea- 
sons for the exemption from taxation 
of the real estate of colleges and other 
charities. 

Voted that the offer of $100 a year 
for two years, to be used during that 
period for a Fellowship to be called 
“The South End House Fellowship,” 
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be gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in a letter, which states that 
the offer is niade by James A. Lowell, 
$100 a year; Edward W. Grew, $100 
a year; William Arthur Dupee, $100 
a year; Julian L. Coolidge, $100 a 
year; Randolph C. Grew, $100 a year; 
Charles B. Barnes, Jr., $100 a year. 

Voted to reappoint George Pierce 
Baker, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint Wallace Clement 
Sabine, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Physics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to appoint Robert DeCourey 
Ward, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Climatology for five years from Sept. 
1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Jeremiah Denis 
Matthias Ford, Ph. D., Instructor in 
French from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Walter Francis 
Willcox, Ph. D., Lecturer on the 
United States Census of 1900 for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Rodney Howard 
True, Ph. D., Lecturer on Botany for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Arthur Charles Rounds, LL. B., 
in Civil Procedure under the New 
York Code; Robert Gray Dodge, 
LL. B., in Contracts; William Rodman 
Peabody, LL. B., in Criminal Law. 

Voted to appoint Edgar William 
Olive, A. M., Instructor in Botany 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 


Meeting of May 14, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Patrick William Moriarty, D. 
M. D., in the Mechanical Treatment 
of Fractured Jaws and Cleft Palates; 
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Ernest Jewett Hart, D. M. D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; William 
Daniel Squarebrigs, D. M. D., in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia ; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Surgical 
Pathology ; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
M. D., in Neurology. 


Dental School Appointments. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900: Harry 
Oliver Bixby, D. M. D.; Arthur War- 
ren Eldred, D. M. D.; Allen Stanley 
Burnham, D.M. D.; Frederick Everett 
Meader, D. M. D.; Harry West Haley, 
D. M. D.; George Lincoln Forrest 
D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D.; Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D.; Ellis 
Proctor Holmes, D. M. D.; Charles 
Ernest Perkins, D. M. D.; Frank 
Turner Taylor, D. M. D.; Joseph 
Totten Paul, D. M. D.; George Rufus 
Gray, D. D. S., D. M. D.; Dwight 
Ward Dickinson, D. M. D.; Henry 
Lewiston Upham, D. M. D.; Walter 
Harris White, D. M. D.; Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D.; Francis Herbert 
Harding, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint Wilfred Harlow 
Starratt, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900: Robert John Mc- 
Meekin, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry; Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, D. M. D., Assistant De- 
monstrator of Operative Dentistry ; 
Dwight Moses Clapp, D. M. D., Clini- 
cal Lecturer in Operative Dentistry; 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., 
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Clinical Lecturer in Mechanical Den- 
tistry ; Asher Harriman St. Clair 
Chase, D. M. D., Assistant Demon- 
strator of Mechanical Dentistry; John 
Dana Dickinson, D. M. D., Clinical 
Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry ; 
Julius George William Werner, D. M. 
D., Clinical Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900: Harold DeWitt Cross, 
D. M. D., Demonstrator of Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Lawrence Wills Baker, D. M. 
D., in Orthodontia; Henry Carlton 
Smith, Ph. G., in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint for one year from 
Seyt. 1, 1900: William Orison Under- 
wood, A. B., Lecturer on Warranty and 
Evidence ; Frank Ingersoll Proctor, 
A. M., M. D., Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology. 


Veterinary School Appointments. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Lester Heard Howard, D. V.S., 
in Clinical Medicine; Allen Cleghorn, 
M. D., in Physiology ; Frederick 
Adams Woods, M. D., in Histology; 
Henry Carlton Smith, Ph. G., in Ma- 
teria Medica; Albert Goldwin George 
Richardson, V. M. D., in Meat In- 
spection; Albert James Sheldon, D. V. 
S., in Diseases of the Dog and other 
Small Animals. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., in 
Clinical Chemistry ; Charles Wesley 
Delano, M. D. V., in Clinical Medi- 


cine. 


Meeting of May 28, 1900. 
‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 23, 1900, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Messrs. George P. Gardner and 
Charles Fairchild, of $250 each, to be 
used for a new lantern for the Geo- 
logical Department, and these gifts 
were gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward W. Grew, for his gift of $100, 
being his first annual payment toward 
the South End House Fellowship. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $41, from Assistant Professor A. C. 
Coolidge, to be credited to the income 
of the Library for the current year for 
the purchase of books, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $650 from the members of the 
course in Government 6, to be credited 
to the Library income for the cur- 
rent year as a gift for the purchase of 
books, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Percy 
L. Atherton for his gift of $40 for 
the benefit of the Musical department, 
to be used to promote “the introduc- 
tion into the class room of instruments, 
to illustrate by example more forci- 
bly than precept can possibly illus- 
trate.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. N.C. 
Nash, for his gift of $400 for botan- 
ical lectures in the Spanish language 
for the Cuban teachers. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Mining and Metallurgy: 
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Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Henry Lloyd Smyth, 
A. B., C. E., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Anatomy: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Franklin Dexter, M. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Charles Hamilton Ashton, A. 
M., in Mathematics; James Kelsey 
Whittemore, A..M., in Mathematics; 
Julian Lowell Coolidge, A. B., in 
Mathematics; George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. D., in the History of Greece and 
Rome; Abram Piatt Andrew, A. M., 
in Political Economy; Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague, Ph. D., in Politi- 
cal Economy ; Hugo Richard Meyer, 
A. M., in Political Economy; Richard 
Cobb, A. B., in English; Thomas Hall, 
Jr., A. B., in English; John Goddard 
Hart, A. M., in English; Gustavus 
Howard Maynadier, Ph. D.,in English; 
Carleton Eldredge Noyes, A. M.,in Eng- 
lish; Pierre LaRose, A. B., in English; 
William Edward McClintock, in High- 
way Engineering ; William Vaughan 
Moses, S. B., in Drawing and Machine 
Design ; Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. B., 
in Mathematics; Donald.Frank Camp- 
bell, Ph. D., in Mathematics ; Frank 
Lowell Kennedy, A. B., S. B., in Me- 
chanical Drawing; Stephen Edgar 
Whiting, S. B., in Electrical Engi- 
neering; John Firman Coar, A. M., in 
German; Macy Millmore Skinner, 
Ph. D., in German; Guido Carl Leo 
Riemer, A. M., in German; Henry 
Lee Prescott, A. B., in English. 
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‘oted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Oakes Ames, A. M., in Botany; 
William Morse Cole, A. B., in the 
Principles of Accounting ; William 
Lyon McKenzie King, A. M., in Politi- 
cal Economy; William Witherle Law- 
rence, A. B., in German; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts; Homer Hunt- 
ington Kidder, A. B., in English; 
Philip Lee Miller, A. B., in English; 
Henry Milnor Rideout, A. B., in 
English; John Butler Swann, A. B., in 
English ; Chester Noyes Greenough, 
A. M., in English ; George William 
Heimrod, A. M., in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint John Fiske Inger- 
soll Lecturer on the Immortality of 
Man for 1900. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Robin- 
son, A. B., Lecturer on Classical 
Archaeology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Carroll Davidson 
Wright Lecturer on Methods and 
Results of Collecting Wage Statistics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: George Richards Lyman, A. M., 
in Botany; James Birch Rorer, A. B., 
in Botany ; George Russell Stobbs, 
A. B., in History ; William Edwin 
Dorman, A. B., in History ; Robert 
Louis Hoguet, A. B., in History; Otis 
Fisher Black, A. M., in Chemistry: 
Daniel Francis Calhane, A. M., in 
Chemistry; Kenneth Lamartine Mark, 
A. B., in Chemistry ; Michael Xavier . 
Sullivan, A. B., in Chemistry; Wal- 
lace Patten Cohoe, A. M., in Chem- 
istry; Frederic Bonnet, Jr., S. B., in 
Chemistry; Walter Gustavus Waitt, in 
Chemistry ; William Edward McEl- 
fresh, A. M., in Physics ; Thomas 
Calvin McKay, A. M., in Physics; 
Charles Hamilton Ayres, Jr., A. M., 
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in Physics ; Theodore Lyman, A. M., 
in Physics ; William Howell Reed, 
A. M., in German; Wallace Brett 
Donham, A. B., in Government ; Ed- 
ward Dwight Fullerton, A. B., in 
Government. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: William Jay Hale, A. M., in 
Chemistry; Henry Aaron Yeomans, in 
History ; Harold Lincoln Hughes, in 
Mechanics; Robert Stanley Breed, 
S. M., in Zodlogy ; Howard Crawley, 
S. B., in Zoélogy ; Thomas Ordway, 
in Zodlogy ; James Brown Dandeno, 
A.M., in Botanical Museum; Herman 
W. Haynes, in Chemistry (Bussey In- 
stitution); Frank Lowry Clark, A. M., 
in Classics ; James Ambrose Moyer, 
S. B., in Mechanical Drawing and 
Mechanics. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint Francis Henry 
Davenport, M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Gynaecology, for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Franz Pfaff, M. D., 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Lionel Simeon 
Marks Assistant Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1900: William 
Guild Howard, A. M., in German; 
Charles Leonard Bouton, Ph. D., in 
Mathematics; Elisha Wilson Morse, 
B. A. S., in Natural History. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: John Mason Boutwell, A. B., 
S. M., George Russell Stobbs, A. B., 
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Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, 
Ph. D., Robert Mearns Yerkes, Fran- 
cis Erastus Holiday, B. S. D., Walter 
Bradford Cannon, A. M., Wallace 
Brett Donham, A. B., Harry Kelly 
Brent, A. B., Goldthwaite Higginson 
Dorr, A. B., George Richard Lyman, 
A.M., Thomas Harvey Haines, A. M., 
William Edward McElfresh, A. M., 
James Horace Patten, A. M., Jonas 
Viles, A. M., Merritt Lyndon Fernald, 
S. B., William Jay Hale, A. M., Leroy 
Allston Ames, A. B., Malcolm Donald, 
A. B., Charles Thomson Haskell, LL. 
B., Charles Grilk, A. B. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Chester Noyes Greenough, A. 
M., Philip Lee Miller, A. B., Charles 
Francis Dorr Belden, LL. B., Philip 
Jacob Gentner, A. B., Charles Hamil- 
ton Ayres, Jr., A. M., John Butler 
Swann, A. B., Edwin Plympton Adams, 
S. B., Henry Aaron Yeomans, Henry 
Milnor Rideout, A. B., Abram Piatt 
Andrew, Jr., A. M. 


Meeting of June 11, 1900. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $893.33 from the 
Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, being the proceeds of 
a performance of Goethe’s [phigenie, 
the same to be added to the fund for 
collections for a Germanic Museum, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby 
A. Bradley for her gift of $400 to 
be added to the income of the Wil- 
liam L. Bradley Fund for the current 
year. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $500 from Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore, toward the salary 
of an Assistant in the Peabody Muse- 
um of American Archaeology and 
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Ethnology, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ran- 
dolph C. Grew for his gift of $100, be- 
ing his first annual payment toward 
the South End House Fellowship. 

7oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Lowell for his gift of $100, being 
his first annual payment toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw for her generous gift 
of $500, for providing instruction in 
kindergarten work for the Cuban 
women teachers. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Professor E. C. Picker- 
ing $691.36, the unexpended balance 
of two anonymous gifts of $1000 each, 
received by him for testing the form 
of long focus telescope described in 
Harvard College Observatory Circular 
No. 39. This balance is to be ex- 
pended for the completion of the tele- 
scope, which has been presented to 
the Corporation, and in using it on the 
island of Jamaica or elsewhere. It 
was thereupon Voted that these gifts 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fred- 
erick S. Converse for his gift of $20 
toward the special fund for Music 7 
for 1900-01. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay for its gift, to 
the Law School, of the laws of Para- 
guay. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the gov- 
ernments of Guatemala and Honduras 
for their gifts, to the Law School, of a 
full set of their codes. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Hon. W. 
Godfrey Hunter for his gift, to the 
Law School, of five volumes of com- 
mentaries upon the laws of Guate- 
mala. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $59.65 from As- 
sistant Professor A. C. Coolidge for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library during the current year, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Walter Baker & Co. for their offer to 
contribute cocoa and chocolate to the 
supplies for the Cuban teachers. 


Medical School Appointments. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., Demonstrator of Sur- 
gical Pathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint as Lecturer for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900, Samuel 
Holmes Durgin, M. D., on Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint as Lecturers for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900: John 
Homans, M. D., on Surgery ; George 
Washington Gay, M. D., on Surgery ; 
John Wheelock Elliot, M. D., on Sur- 
gery; Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, 
M. D., on Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900 : Edward Cowles, M. D., 
LL. D., in Mental Diseases ; Edward 
Binney Lane, M. D., in Mental Dis- 
eases; Thomas Amory De Blois, M. D., 
in Laryngology ; John Woodford Far- 
low, M. D., in Laryngology ; Alger- 
non Coolidge, Jr., M. D., in Laryn- 
gology; George Lincoln Walton, M.D., 
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in Diseases of the Nervous System ; 
Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., in Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to appoint Edward Marshall 
Buckingham, M. D., Clinical Instructor 
in Diseases of Children, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Benjamin Tenney, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
M. D., in Neuropathology ; James 
Homer Wright, M. D., in Pathology ; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M. D., in 
Genito-urinary Surgery ; John Cum- 
mings Munro, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Charles Allen Porter, M. D., in Sur- 
gery ; George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery ; Edwin Welles 
Dwight, M. D., in Legal Medicine ; 
Elbridge Gerry Cutler, M. D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic ; John 
Hildreth McCollom, M. D., in Con- 
tagious Diseases; Charles Francis 
Withington, M. D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine ; Herman Frank Vickery, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; Henry Jackson, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; George 
Gray Sears, M. D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Edward Reynolds, M. D., in 
Obstetrics ; George Haven, M. D., in 
Gynaecology ; Abner Post, M. D., in 
Syphilis ; John Templeton Bowen, M. 
D., in Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900 : Joseph Hersey Pratt, M. D., in 
Pathology ; Henry Fox Hewes, M. D., 
in Clinical Chemistry ; Walter Brad- 
ford Cannon, M. D., in Physiology ; 
Albert Mathews, M. D., in Physiology; 
Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., in Clinical 
Chemistry ; John Lovett Morse, M. 
D., in Diseases of Children. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Howard Augustus Lothrop, M. 
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D., in Anatomy ; Ernest Boyen Young, 
M. D., in Anatomy ; George Shattuck 
Whiteside, M. D., in Anatomy ; Har- 
ris Peyton Mosher, M. D., in Anat- 
omy ; Lincoln Davis, M. D., in Anat- 
omy ; Seabury Wells Allen, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Charles Shorey Butler, 
M. D., in Anatomy ; George Burgess 
Magrath, M. D., in Pathology ; Fran- 
cis Parkman Denny, M. D., in Bac- 
teriology; Henry Joseph Perry, M. D., 
in Bacteriology ; John Nelson Cool- 
idge, M. D., in Bacteriology ; Calvin 
Gates Page, M. D., in Bacteriology ; 
Frederick Adams Woods, M. D., in 
Embryology ; James Crowley Donog- 
hue, M. D., in Histology; Ralph Clin- 
ton Larrabee, M. D., in Histology ; 
Frank Raymond Stubbs, M. D., in 
Histology ; Paul Thorndike, M. D., 
in Genito-urinary Surgery; Samuel 
Jason Mixter, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery ; George Howard Monks, M. 
D., in Operative Surgery ; Charles 
Locke Scudder, M. D., in Clinical and 
Operative Surgery ; Edwin Welles 
Dwight, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery ; Hugh Cabot, M. D., in 
Operative Surgery; Richard Clarke 
Cabot, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
John Washburn Bartol, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; William Herbert 
Prescott, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
James Marsh Jackson, M. D., in Clini- 
cal Medicine ; George Arthur Crai- 
gin, M. D., in Diseases of Children ; 
Edward Reynolds, M. D., in Gynae- 
cology ; Frank Albert Higgins, M. D., 
in Obstetrics; Franklin Spilman New- 
ell, M. D., in Obstetrics; Malcolm 
Storer, M. D.,in Gynaecology ; James 
Oscar Jordan, Ph. G., in Materia 
Medica; Alfred William Balch, M. 
D., in Pharmacology; Perey Mus- 
grave, M. D., in Chemistry; John 
Matthew Connolly, M. D., in Chemis- 
try ; Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. 
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D., in Otology ; Philip Hammond, M. 
D., in Otology; Myles Standish, M. D., 
in Ophthalmology ; Frederick Edward 
Cheney, M. D., in Ophthalmology ; 
Edwin Everett Jack, M. D., in Oph- 
thalmology ; Allen Cleghorn, M. D., 
in Physiology ; Shepherd Ivory Franz, 
M. D., in Physiology ; Charles James 
White, M. D., in Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: John Warren, M. D., in Anat- 
omy ; George Burgess Pierce, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Ernest Amory Codman, 
M. D., in Anatomy ; Frederick Win- 
slow Stetson, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
William Henry Robey, Jr., M. D., in 
Bacteriology ; Roger Trowbridge At- 
kinson, M. D., in Histology and Em- 
bryology ; Joseph Thomas Callahan, 
M. D., in Histology ; Franklin Greene 
Balch, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery ; James Gregory Mum- 
ford, M. D., in Clinical and Operative 
Surgery ; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in 
Clinical and Operative Surgery ; John 
Bapst Blake, M. D., in Clinical and 
Operative Surgery ; Farrar Cobb, M. 
D., in Clinical and Operative Surgery ; 
George Washington Wales Brewster, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery ; Mark Wyman Richardson, M. 
D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic ; Elliott Proctor Joslin, M. D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic ; 
Franklin Warren White, M. D., in 
the Theory and Practice of Physic ; 
John Lincoln Ames, M. D., in Clini- 
eal Medicine ; William Henry Smith, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; Maynard 
Ladd, M. D., in Physiological Chemis- 
try and in Diseases of Children; 
George Sherman Clarke Badger, M. 
D., in Physiological Chemistry and in 
the Theory and Practice of Physic ; 
Waldemar Koch, B. S., Ph. D., in 
Physiology. 
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Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., in 
Philosophy ; Robert MacDougall, Ph. 
D., in Philosophy ; Dickinson Ser- 
geant Miller, in Philosophy ; Alphonse 
Brun, in French ; Alphonse Marin La 
Meslée, in French; Carlos Valerien 
Cusachs, in Spanish ; George Neely 
Henning, in French ; Edmund Robert 
Otto von Mach, in the History of 
Greek Art; Arthur Orlo Norton, in 
the History and Art of Teaching. 

Voted to appoint Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, Ph. D., Instructor in Geology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Joseph Edmund Woodman, 
S. B., in Geology ; Robert Hearns 
Yerkes, A. M., in the Psychological 
Laboratory ; Edwin Lee Norton, Ph. 
D., in Philosophy ; Lewis Clinton Car- 
son, A. M., in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900 : Henry Cook Boynton, in Geo- 
logy ; Gustavus Adolphus Anderegg, 
S. B., in Physics. 

Voted to reappoint Thomas Bernard 
Hayden, D. M. D., Instructor in Me- 
chanical Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900: Ernest 
Howard Chute, D. M. D. ; Harry Lin- 
wood Grant, D. M. D. 


Meeting of June 26, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
Harvey Treat for his generous gift of 
$800, to cover the expense of the por- 
tion of the Riant Library devoted to 
theology and hagiography. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian 
L. Coolidge for his gift of $100, being 
his first annual payment toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles Peabody for his gift of $40, 
toward the special fund for Music 7, 
during 1900-1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Alex- 
ander Agassiz for his generous gift of 
$6145, for changes and improvements 
at the new boat-house. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
J. K. Paine for his gift of $17.97, — 
$1.17 thereof being his contribution 
for the purchase of books in the de- 
partment of Music, and $16.80 to- 
ward the expenses of the Chamber 
Concerts for 1899-1900. 

Voted that the gift of $25 received 
from Professor Theobald Smith, to be 
added to the funds for research in the 
Laboratory of Comparative Pathology, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that it be suggested to the 
officers of the Randall Hall Associa- 
tion that a Diet Kitchen, substantially 
as suggested in a letter from Dr. M. 
H. Bailey, be established at Randall 
Hall. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College, who have been chosen 
by the Associates as an Academic 
Board of Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1900-1901, was sub- 
mitted and approved: Professor W. 
E. Byerly, Chairman; Professors J. 
B. Greenough, E. L. Mark, J. H. 
Wright, S. M. Macvane, B. O. Peirce, 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, C. H. Grand- 
gent, G. L. Kittredge. 

Voted that the building situated on 


Holmes Field, formerly known as the 
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Carey Building, be called the Rotch 
Building. 

On report of the following gentle- 
men acting by authority of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows as judges in award- 
ing the Boylston Prizes for Elocution 
on May 10, 1900: Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, Hon. J. J. Myers, Richard H. 
Dana, Esq., Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., 
Arthur A. Carey, Esq., J. J. Storrow, 
Esq., Rev. Robert McDonald, Pro- 
fessors L. B. R. Briggs, Charles H. 
Haskins, Arlo Bates, — Voted to award 
first prizes to Henry Joralemon Daven- 
port, Senior ; John Richards Locke, 
Junior. Voted to award second prizes 
to Wilbur Morse, Senior; Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, Senior; Henry Web- 
ster Palmer, Junior. 

Voted to appoint as preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: George Foot Moore, D. D., 
Endicott Peabody, LL. M., S. T. B., 
Paul Revere Frothingham, A. M., S. T. 
B., Robert MacDonald, A. M., S. T. B. 

Voted to reappoint Denman Waldo 
Ross, Ph. D., Lecturer on the Theory 
of Design for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Andrew Garbutt, in Model- 
ing; Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph. 
D., in History; Eugene Abraham 
Darling, M. D., in Hygiene ; George 
Sharp Raymer, in Mining; Albert 
Sauveur, in Metallurgy. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
White Instructor in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Walter Dana Swan, in Archi- 
tecture ; Paul Hector Provandie, M. 
D., in Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1900: John Felt Cole, in Astronomy ; 
Harold Bisbee, in Chemistry. 

The President having read to the 
Board a letter from Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz, announcing a gift of $100,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, and himself 
for the immediate construction of the 
southwest corner of the Oxford St. 
facade of the University Museum, 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
gratefully accept this large gift on the 
terms and conditions named in Mr. 
Agassiz’s letter, and hereby record 
their sense of the great worth of a 
gift which strengthens and perpetuates 
the precious associations with the 
name of Agassiz at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and perfectly illustrates the noble 
use of private wealth for the promo- 
tion of public intellectual ends. 


Meeting of July 7, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
June 28, 1900, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the site for a gate, north- 
west of Stoughton Hall, be assigned 
to the Class of 1886 in accordance 
with the advice of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White. 

Voted that the site for a gate be- 
tween Dane Hall and Wadsworth 
House be assigned to the Class of 
1857 in accordance with the advice of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 

Voted that the generous gift of $400, 
received from Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
for providing instruction in sloyd for 
the Cuban teachers, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 
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OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Meeting of May 31, 1900. 

The Committee on Reports and Re- 
solutions presented their report on the 
Bussey Institution with the recom- 
mendation that the attention of the 
President and Fellows be specially 
called to the recommendation of the 
Committee to visit the Bussey Institu- 
tion, relating to the providing of a 
suitable work-room for students in 
Agriculture and Horticulture ; and to 
the further recommendation of the 
committee that the existing green- 
houses of the Bussey Institution be 
torn down and rebuilt as a measure of 
ultimate economy. 


Meeting of June 11, 1900. 

Yoted to confer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, out of course, upon 
Cleveland Abbe, as of the Class of 
1864. 


Meeting of June 27, 1900. 

Voted that since Dr. Samuel Abbott 
Green has served as a member of 
this Board from 1869-80 and from 
1882-1900, twenty-nine years in all, 
the Secretary be instructed to make 
an appropriate minute in recognition 
of the length and the efficiency of the 
service of Dr. Green and to transmit 
a copy tohim. The vote is recorded 
as above in recognition of the valuable 
service of Dr. Green as a member of 
the Board. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, out of course, upon John 
Eugene Cheney, as of the Class of 
1867. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
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that degree by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences: Charles Augustus 
Archer, Frederick Willis Brown, 
Humphrey Turner Nichols, Albert 
Stickney, Jr., as of the Class of 1897 ; 
James Lloyd Knox, as of the Class of 
1898 ; John Francis Brice, Fred Kirk 
Bryant, Henry Warren Finney, James 
Augustus George, Frank Hayden, 
Laurence La Forge, Morris Matthews 
Lee, Henry Sampson, Valentine Tay- 
lor, as of the Class of 1899. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences: Effingham Townsend 
Irvin, in Geology, as of the Class of 
1898 ; Albert James Nute, in Anat- 
omy and Physiology, as of the Class 
of 1899; Arthur Noyes Sheldon, in 
General Science, as of the Class of 
1899. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Law: 
Robert Livermore Manning and Sam- 
uel Burnham Shackford, as of the 
Class of 1898 ; Stoughton Bell, John 
Edward Gilman, Jr., John Coolidge 
Johnston, Joseph Tuttle Stearns, 
James Austin Tirrell, and George 
Albert Walker, Jr., as of the Class of 
1899. 

Voted to confer the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences: Charles Albert Horne, 
as of the Class of 1897 ; Otto Dunkee, 
Peter Frandsen, Francis Paul Gar- 
land, Ernest Howe, George Washing- 
ton Pierce, Edward Kirby Putnam, 
John Hamilton Thacher, Clement 
Biddle Wood, as of the Class of 1899. 


Marriages. 
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MARRIAGES. 


1864. William Hyde Appleton to 
Esther Moore, at Sandy Spring, 
Md., July 12, 1900. 
1869. Edward Hickling Bradford to 
Edith Fiske, at Boston, June 
20, 1900. 
Amory Appleton Lawrence to 
Gertrude Rice, at Groton, June 
12, 1900. 
John Augustus Brown to Lillian 
Frances Gile, at Exeter, N. H., 
June 26, 1900. 
Rodman Paul Snelling to Eva 
Burnham de Tréville, at Rich- 
mond, Va., June 12, 1900. 
George Allen Staples to Blanche 
Hancock, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
June 21, 1900. 
Robert Tillinghast Babson to 
Alice Cary Jordan, at Glouces- 
ter, June 14, 1900. 
Henry Eldridge Warner to 
Henrietta Edla Slade, at Chest- 
nut Hill, June 14, 1900. 
Samuel Mathewson Scott to 
Frances Glen Warrington, at 
London, Eng., May 1, 1900. 
John Webster Knowles to Lydia 
Grinnell, at New Bedford, June 
13, 1900. 
Edward Christopher Palmer to 
Alice Atkinson, at New York, 
N. Y., June 7, 1900. 
Walter Samuel Pinkham to 
Isabella Southworth Foote, at 
Wollaston, July 16, 1900. 
John Osborne Sumner to Mary 
Shreve Hutchinson, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 24, 1900. 
Asaph Churchill to Helen Olivia 
French, at Jamaica Plain, June 
14, 1900. 
Irving Babbitt to Dora May 
Drew, at London, England, June 
12, 1900. 


1870. 


1879. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 
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1889 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


Marriages. 


. Frederick Winthrop Faxon to 
Adeline True Thompson, May 
16, 1900. 

Herbert Parlin Johnson to 
Maryan Leonard, at Alameda, 
Cal., May 17, 1900. 

Frank Edwin Lane to Annie 
May Baston, at Arlington, July 
10, 1900. 

Isaac Adler to Cora Barnet, at 
Boston, April 25, 1900. 

Frank Cole Babbitt to Ethel 
Hall, at Newton, June 28, 
1900. 


[1890.] Harry W. Bates to Grace 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


Clarke, at New York, N. Y., 
June 19, 1900. 

Philip King Brown to Helen 
Adelaide Hillyer, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., March 7, 1900. 
Francis Frederick Causey to 
Mary Willis Jackson, at Lon- 
don, England, July 12, 1900. 
Kellogg Fairbank to Janet Ayre, 
at Chicago, Ill., May 29, 1900. 
Robert Eames Faulkner to Kate 
Carnes, at Memphis, Tenn., 
April 25, 1900. 

Frederick Lewis Dabney to 
Elizabeth Elliot Fay, at Boston, 
April 30, 1900. 

Herbert Spencer Johnson to 
Mary Crane, at Pittsfield, June 
21, 1900. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins to 
Louisa Catharine Adams, at 
Lincoln, June 6, 1900. 

Joseph Allen to Annie Ware 
Winsor, at Weston, June 4, 
1900. 

Frank Clifford Chamberlain to 
Gertrude Dudley Sprague, at 
Cambridge, June 28, 1900. 
Percival Hall to Ethel Zoe 
Taylor, at Washington, D. C., 
June 20, 1900. 

Frank Hubert Stewart to Ethel 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


[ September, 


Nesmith Anderson Guimaries, 
at Orange, N. J., June 6, 1900. 
Edward Dwight Whitford to 
Edith Loring, at Newton, June 
19, 1900. 

Huntington Saville to Anne 
Pierce Whittier, at Boston, May 
22, 1900. 

Walter Boutwell Gage to Flor- 
ence Davis, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
June 28, 1900. 

Edward Burlingame Hill to 
Mary A. Bixby, at New Bed- 
ford, June 12, 1900. 

Lewis Dana Hill to Caroline F. 
Carrick, at Cambridge, June 6, 
1900. 

Frederick Brackett Hill to 
Edith Pickering Draper, at 
Holyoke, June 14, 1900. 
Henry Seymour Colton to Helen 
Richards Williston, at Cam- 
bridge, June 13, 1900. 

Henry Holton Fuller to Mary 
Colman Harris, at Brookline, 
June 7, 1900. 

Frank Russell to Theresa Peet, 
at Anamosa, Iowa, June 30, 
1900. 

Clifton Daggett Gray to Neva 
B. Ham, at Hampton Falls, N. 
H., June 28, 1900. 

Edgar Newcomb Wrightington 
to Maria Theresa Hollander, at 
Longwood, June 14, 1900. 
Oakes Ames to Blanche Ames, 
at Lowell, May 15, 1900. 

John Francis Brice to Florence 
Lucille Ricketts, at Wilming- 
ton, Del., April 24, 1900. 

John Alexander Hall Keith to 
Rebecea Abigail Foley, at Oak 
Park, Ill., June 7, 1900. 


[1899.] Leonard F. Nicoll to Fannie 


Hoe Harper, at New Windsor, 
N. Y., June 26, 1900. 


M. D. 1893. Walter Fairbanks Saw- 


























1900.] 


yer to Grace Ethel Mossman, 
at Fitchburg, June 27, 1900. 

M. D. 1897. George Sherwin Clarke 
Badger to Grace Marie Spear, 
at Boston, June 5, 1900. 

M. D. 1898. Joseph Whipple Proctor 
to Sarah Avanello Major, at 
Malden, July 17, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1890. Harry Oliver Bixby 
to Alice Marion Allen, at Bos- 
ton, June 4, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1892. Charles Edward Bug- 
bee Chase to Ida Louise Hast- 
ings, at South Framingham, 
June 6, 1900. 

LL. B. 1892. Samuel Fermor Jarvis 
to Mrs. Iashelene Merry Little 
Brown, at New York, June 7. 

LL. B. 1894. Edwards Herrick Childs 
to Frances A. Lafarge, at New- 
port, R. I., June 14, 1900. 

[L. 8. 1881.] Charles Sedgwick Racke- 
mann to Fanny Sedgwick 
Pomeroy, at Stockbridge, June 
27, 1900. 

S. B. 1896. Otis Converse White 
to Helen Converse Burtis, at 
Worcester, June 19, 1900. 


NECROLOGY. 

May 1, Tro Jury 31, 1900. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
Samuel Gerrish, b. 17 May, 1715, 
at Boston ; d. in April or May, 
1751. 
Henry Lyon, M. D., b. 16 Dec., 
1814, at Needham; d. at 
Charlestown, 13 May, 1900. 
Charles Warwick Palfray, LL. 
B., b. 20 Dee., 1813, at Salem ; 
d. at Salem, 13 May, 1900. 


1733. 


1835. 


1835. 


Necrology. 
1836. 


1839. 


1841. 


1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1845. 


1847. 


1849. 


1849. 


1850. 


1852. 


1857. 


1859. 
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William Neyle Habersham, b. 


25 June, 1817, at Savannah, 
Ga. ; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 20 
Sept., 1899. 

Ezekiel Gilman, b. 24 Jan., 1817, 
at Newburyport; d. at Coin- 
jock, N. C., 29 June, 1900. 
Wickham Hoffman, b. 6 April, 
1821, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Atlantic City, N. J.,21 May, 
1900. 

Thomas Handasyde Perkins, b. 
21 Sept., 1823 [Boston]; d. at 
Boston, 30 June, 1900. 
Edmund Dwight, b. 3 Sept., 
1824, at Boston ; d. at Boston, 
6 June, 1900. 

Edward Wheelwright, b. 10 
Mar., 1824, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 9 May, 1900. 

Franklin Howard Story, b. 12 
Feb., 1824 [Boston]; d. at 
Boston, 27 June, 1900. 
William Crowninshield Endi- 
cott, LL. D., b. 19 Nov., 1826, 
at Salem ; d. at Boston, 6 May, 
1900. 

Clarence Chatham Cook, b. 8 
Sept., 1828, at Dorchester ; d. 
at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 2 
June, 1900. 

Charles Francis Macdonald, b. 
23 Feb., 1828, at Charlestown ; 
d. at Hamilton, Ont., 8 July, 
1900. 

Augustus Lowell, b. 15 Jan., 
1830, at Boston; d. at Brook- 
line, 22 June, 1900. 

Joseph White Sprague, S. B., 
b. 18 Jan., 1831, at Salem ; d. 
at Vallombrosa, Italy, 22 May, 
1900. 

Thorndike Deland Hodges, b. 
19 Dece., 1836, at Salem ; d. at 
Topsfield, 6 June, 1900. 
Clinton Albert Cilley, b. 16 
Feb., 1837, at New Market, 
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1859. 


1863. 


1866. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1877. 


1877. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


Necrology. 


N. H.; d. at Hickory, N. C., 9 
May, 1900. 

John Howland Ricketson, b. 21 
Sept., 1837, at New Bedford ; 
d. at Nonquitt, 20 July, 1900. 
John Davis Williams French, 
b. 29 Jan., 1841, at Boston; d. 
at Atlantic City, N. J..2 May, 
1900. 

Frederick John Brown, b. 11 
Mar., 1846, at Baltimore, Md. ; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 9 June, 
1900. 

Norman Wilder Eayrs, b. 25 
Dec., 1846, at Boston; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 14 May, 1900. 
Edward Baldwin Russell, b. 3 
Sept., 1849, at Dorchester ;d. at 
Biarritz, France, 22 June, 1900. 
William May Perkins, b.3 May, 
1853, at Cornish, Me.; d. at 
Cambridge, 24 July, 1900. 
William Radcliff Morris, b. 19 
Sept., 1855, at Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; d. at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
3 July, 1900. 

Henry Gilman Nichols, b. 10 
July, 1854, at Saco, Me. ; d. at 
Boston, 21 May, 1900. 

John Maitland Brewer Church- 
ill, b. 18 Jan., 1858, at Dor- 
chester; d. at the Isles of 
Shoals, N. H., 29 July, 1900. 
Warren Norton Goddard, b. 17 
July, 1857, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 25 July, 
1900. 

William DeCreet Howard, b. 
1 Jan., 1856, at Chicago, IIl. ; 
d. at Phoenix, Arizona, 3 Nov., 
1898. 

Henry Nason Kinney, b. 30 
Jan., 1856, at Chicago, Ill. ; d. 
at Claremont, Cal., 2 May, 1900. 
Albert Poor, LL. B., b. 21 Nov., 
1853, at Andover; d. at An- 
dover, 11 June, 1900. 


1881, 


1884. 


1886. 


1890. 


1893. 


1894. 


1897. 


1897. 


1866. 


1866. 


[September, 


Robert Sturgis, b. 27 June, 
1859, at Paris, France; d. at 
New York, N. Y.,3 May, 1900. 
John Worthington Dickinson, 
b. 24 Mar., 1861, at Westfield ; 
d. at Holyoke, 6 June, 1900. 
George Caspar Adams, b. 24 
Aptil, 1863, at Quincy; d. at 
Quincy, 13 July, 1900. 

Allan McCleery Parker Chase, 
A. M., b. 7 Nov., 1869, at Som- 
erville; d. near Brattleboro, 
Vt., 22 May, 1900. 

David Dwight Wells, b. 22 
April, 1868, at Norwich, Conn. ; 
d. at Norwich, Conn., 15 June, 
1900. 

William Frazar Lee, b. 22 Aug., 
1872, at Lawrence ; d. at Bos- 
ton, 13 June, 1900. 

Joseph Louis Nace, b. 30 June, 
1875, at Carthage, Ill.; d. at 
Springfield, Ill., 3 Mar., 1899. 
Herbert Schurz, b. 5 Mar., 1876, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
London, Eng., 24 July, 1900. 


Medical School. 


. Edward Augustus Perkins, b. 


23 Feb., 1827, at Topsfield ; d. 
at Boston, 20 Feb., 1900. 


. Franklin Augustus Wood, b. 14 


Nov., 1830, at Leicester ; d. at 
Orange, Cal., 1 June, 1900. 


. Charles Carroll Street, b. 13 


Oct., 1835, at Holyoke; d. at 
Boston, 7 May, 1900. 


. Rufino Agustin de Olloqui, b. 


16 Novy., 1835, at Guernica, 
Spain; d. at Kingston, Kent 
Co., N. B., 3 July, 1900. 
Charles Mackin, b. 10 Sept., 
1841, at Watertown ; d. at Fra- 
mingham, 30 June, 1900. 
Gardner Carpenter Pierce, b. 
22 Feb., 1838, at Foxboro; d. 
at Boston, 18 May, 1900. 














1900.] 


1872. 


1885. 


1894. 


1895. 


1857. 


1858. 


1860. 


1864. 


1864. 


1865. 





Burke Pillsbury, b. 14 Dec., 
1848, at Boston ; d. at Middle- 
town, N. Y., 17 June, 1900. 
Frank Winfield Walsh, b. 8 
June, 1861, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 28 May, 1900. 

Alfred Herman Lindstrém, b. 
21 Mar., 1869, at Kalmar, Swe- 
den; d. at Boston, 17 May, 
1900. 


Veterinary School. 
Charles Eaton MeNeil, b. 25 
Jan., 1872, at Bluehill, Me. ; d. 
at Peoria, Ill., 9 July, 1900. 


Law School. 


. Mellen Chamberlain, b. 4 June, 


1821, at Pembroke, N. H. ; d. 
at Chelsea, 25 June, 1900. 


. Wyllys Lyman, b. 4 April, 1830, 


at Burlington, Vt.; d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 1 Feb., 1900. 


. Anthony Zaarr Kimmel, b. 22 


July, 1836, near New London, 
Md.; d. near New London, 
Md., 12 Mar., 1897. 

Charles Addison Loyal Roszell, 
b. 25 Mar., 1833, at Alabama, 
N. Y.; d. at Clarksville, Ia., 2 
Feb., 1898. 

Samuel Snow, b. 18 Nov., 1832, 
at Duxbury; d. at Boston, 8 
May, 1900. 

George Reardon Presstman, b. 
1 May, 1839, at Baltimore, Md. ; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 2 Feb., 
1900. 

Lamar Foos, b. at Springfield, 
O. ; d. at New York, N. Y., 10 
May, 1900. 

Albert Francis Judd, b. 7 Jan., 
1838, at Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands ; d. in Nuuanu Valley, 
Hawaiian Islands, 20 May, 1900. 
Job Hilliard Lippincott, b. 12 
Nov., 1842, near Mt. Holly, 


Necrology. 


1869. 


1882. 


1883. 


1897. 


1838. 


1871. 


1894. 


1844. 


1853. 


.(S. T. D) 
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N. J.; d. at Jersey City, N. J., 
5 July, 1900. 

Charles Alfred Stockton, b. 12 
Sept., 1842, at Havelock, King’s 
Co., N. B.; d. at St. John, 
N. B., 24 Dec., 1898. 

Arthur Parker Hodgkins, b. 2 
Dec., 1860, at Newburyport ; 
d. at Troy, N. Y., 8 Oct., 1897. 
Walter John Hughes, b. 12 
Dec., 1855, at Tulip, Ark. ; d. 
at Los Angeles, Cal., 12 June, 
1895. 

Moses Montefiore Goldstein, b. 
1 Sept., 1875, at Titusville, Pa. ; 
d. at El Paso, Texas, 23 Jan, 
1900. 


Divinity School. 

William Dexter Wilson, b. 28 
Feb., 1816, at Stoddard, N.H. ; 
d. at Syracuse, N. Y., 30 July, 
1900. 

James Mulligan, b. 29 Jan., 
1849, at Dromore, Co. Down, 
Ireland; d. at Gardner, 15 
July, 1899. 


Graduate School. 
(A. M.) Arthur May Mowry, 
b. 19 Jan., 1862, at Providence, 
R. I.; d. at Hyde Park, 19 
June, 1900. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(S. T. D.) Edwards Amasa 
Park, LL. D., b. 29 Dec., 1808, 
at Providence, R. I. ; d. at An- 
dover, 4 June, 1900. 
(LL. D.) Henry Barnard, b. 
24 Jan., 1811, at Boston ; d. at 
New Haven, Conn, 5 July, 
1900. 
Richard Salter 
Storrs, b. 21 Aug., 1821, at 
Braintree ; d. at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 5 June, 1900. 











168 Necrology. [ September. 


1867. (A.M.) William Henry Whit- d. at Cincinnati, O., 18 Dec., 
more, b. 6 Sept., 1836, at Dor- 1892. 
chester ; d. at Boston, 14 June, [L. S. 1867.] George Washington 
1900. Caleff, b. 4 Mar., 1829, at 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; d. at Chel- 
Temporary Members. sea, 5 Dec., 1898. 
Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of (L. S. 1895. | Robert Lyon Gruwell, 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- d. at New York, N. 73,48 Dec., 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 1895. 


of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 


[L. S. 1895.] Robert Jones Watson, 


it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- d. at London, O., 13 April, 

brary, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

[1839.] George Lewis Baleom, d. at [L. S. 1897.] John Kelly Simpson, 
Claremont, N. H., 13 May, drowned at Hampton Beach, 
1900. N. H., 20 Aug., 1895. 

[L. S. 1854.] Perey Roberts, d. 7 [L. 8S. 1898.] Francis Coe Collison, 
June, 1898. d. at Boston, 16 Feb., 1898. 

[L. S. 1858.] Charles Lyman Brad- [L.S.1899.] Edward Winslow Cross, 
ley, d. at Castleton Corners, d. at Manchester, N. H., 23 
N. Y., 7 April, 1898. April, 1899. 

[L. S. 1859.] Robert Ralston Proud- [L. S. 1899.] John Elmer Graven, d. 
fit, b. 4 Feb., 1836, at New at San Antonio, Texas, 15 
York, N. Y.; d. at Morris- April, 1900. 
town, N. J., 4 Feb., 1897. fL. S. 1900.) William Thornton 

[L. 8. 1865.] George Center Brown, Parker, d. at Cambridge, 7 


b. 15 Feb., 1842, at Pittsfield ; June, 1900. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. VIIL. No. 31, p. 397, col. 1, 1. 20, and p. 463, col. 1, 1. 15 from bottom, 
the correct date of C. F. Dunbar’s birth is July 28, 1830. 
No. 32, p. 469, last line of note, for March, read June. 
p- 475, last line, for enrolled read unrolled. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, viz.: Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is 
for Bachelors of Agricultural Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining 
and Civil Engineers ; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelor of Laws; m 
for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of 
Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of Science ; t for Bachelors of Divinity, 
and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the 
Academic Department ; and by the abbreviations, Se. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., ete., for 
non-graduate members of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, ete., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 























HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 
AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By LEON H. VINCENT, author of “ The 
Bibliotaph.” Artistically printed and 
bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an ac- 
count of the establishment and influence of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth 
century and of the men and women who 
made it famous. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
J} East 17th Street, New York. 


JHE CAMBRIDGE 



















(FIREPROOF.) 
OPPOSITE HARVARD BRIDGE, 
Cor. Beacon St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 





LOCATION UNEQUALED, 





Most Accessible by Cars in every 
Direction. 





SUITES OF VARIOUS SIZES. 





Accommodations in the above building may espe- 
cially appeal to parents who wish to secure a desirable 
residence in Boston during the attendance at Harvard 
College of any members of their family. 

The situation is most desirable, at the end of Harvard 
Bridge, and with the advantages of a residence in Bos- 
ton it also has the advantage of being within twenty 
minutes by el ic cars of Harvard College. 

Café in th ilding. 

Every modern convenience; best 
cuisine. 

Immediate 
suites. 


For information apply 






21ectric 
e bu 
management and 
application will secure better choice of 
on the premises or to 


EDWARD PEIRCE, 


26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 
PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 
HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. BOSTON. 








‘CKERBOG BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


~ PR BOSTON, NEW YORK 
TRUST CO. PHILADELPHIA 
234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000. INTERNATIONAL CHEQUES 
ransacts a General Banki usiness. Allows and 


INT EREST ON DAILY BALANC ES, subject . 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, Travellers’ Letters of Credit 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 


Legal De} positary fo r Savings Banks, Court and 


Trust Funds. Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Act s as Trustee of Railroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
tock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for LONDON 
cities and corporations. Also. acts as Executor 
Admi nistrator, Tru istee, Guardian, and ( ommit- 
of Estates, and as Dey yositary under Reorgan- 


Are available everywhere, on 





iz d Esc Ag ents. . . . 
ation a caches oF eek | Personal Es- EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS 
tates. Wills may be deposited and wi ll be safely 
kept free of charge. On all parts of the world. 
Safe Deposit Vaults at Both Offices. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


GEORGE E. BULLARD 
LOUIS CURTIS 


50 State Street, BOSTON. 


i ft. rea 


sine A Timely Book 
Ogee ic coins § History of the Presidency 


, Agents and Attorneys, 
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; EDWARD STANWOOD, Litt. D. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS: Large crown 8vo, with full index, 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT $2.50. 
BANKING CO., Limited. 
: Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid. b; 
Messrs. Melville Fickus & Oo., Limited. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





II East 17th Street, New York. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuR but, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JoHN KNOWLES PAINE, A. M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D,, Proggssor of American Archeology and Eth- 
NOLOLYV. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

Joun HENRY WriGut, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAVID GORDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TAussSIG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Exiot Wo rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A. M., /ustructor in Climatology. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ROBERT TOURNAY 


By WILLIAM SAGE. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A Romance of the French Revolution. 


Most thrilling. — Boston Fournal. 

A stirring tale, full of movement, swift action, and thrilling 
adventure. — Lrooklyn Eagle. 

The scenes he has sketched with a free hand are full of 
the tragic interest surrounding the events of the French 
Revolution. The romance is finely conceived, and written as 
the story-tellers of an earlier day might have told it, with sim- 
plicity and directness. The figures stand out clearly, there 
are not too many of them, and there is a captivating swing 
to their movements. — San Francisco Argonaut. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
Boston and New York 


Fon Burroughs 
His New Book 
THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s Point of View. 16mo, $1.25; 12mo, 
uniform with the Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s Works, $1.50, ev. 





ATPZAR IN THE FIELDS 


Selections, appropri late to each season of the year, from the Writings of John Burroughs. With 


an Introdvction, and 20 Illustrations from Photographs by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





Y 5 Y yyy X Y 
MR. BURROUGAS’S OTHER BOOKS 
W AKE-ROBIN. FRESH FIELDS. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. SIGNS AND SEASONS. 
BIRDS AND. POETS, WITH OTHER PAPERS. INDOOR STUDIES. 
Locusts AND WILD HONEY. RIVERBY. 
PEPACTON, AND OTHER SKETCHES. WHITMAN: A STUDY. 
Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 























The Equitable 


Lite Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1900. 


. $1,054,416,422 
53,078,201 
. 203,301,832 
280,191,287 
. 219,073,809 


Outstanding Assurance . 


MIG a ire : 
New Assurance issued 

Assets. . 

Liabilities . . 


Surplus 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 


JAMES H. HYDE, VIck-PRESIDENT. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
HENRY C. MARQUAND, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 

C. B. ALEXANDER, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, 


DIRECTORS. 


T. J. COOLIDGE, 

WM. A. TOWER, 

LEVI P. MORTON, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
A. J. CASSATT, 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
GEO. T. WILSON, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 


61,117,478 


JAMES H. HYDE, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
D. O. MILLS, 

H. C. HAARSTICK, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

Six W. C. VAN HORNE, 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
J. F. DENAVARRO, 

A. VAN BERGEN. 





FRANCIS A. C. HILL, General Manager, 
NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary, 


Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 











FOR ALL GAMES ON 


Soldier’s Field 
TAKE CARS OF THE A 
Boston Elevated Railway. 


WESTERN AVENUE (BRIGHTON) CARS RUN. 
WITHIN 800 FEET OF THE FIELD. 


._ . (Harvard Square Cars as usual.) 


Nearest, Quickest, Easiest. 





CARPETS FOR STUDENTS’ ROOMS. - 


We offer a large variety of suitable grades and styles of Standard 
Carpetings for use in College Dormitories. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
At Low Prices a Specialty. 


THE BEST OF WORK DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 





The patronage of HARVARD MEN is particularly 
| invited. 





JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 
: Carpetings and Upholstery, 
646 TO 658 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Boylston Street. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1817, 








